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PREFACE 


The marked development of social science instruction during 
the last decade has emphasized questions pertaining to content and 
organization of the social studies in elementary and secondary 
schools. Various reports on the subject have appeared, and while 
these differ in numerous details and even in regard to fundamen- 
tal principles, many agree that there shall be “a culminating course 
of social study in the last year of the high school, with the purpose 
of giving a more definite, comprehensive, and deeper knowledge of 
some of the vital problems of social life, and thus of securing 
a more intelligent and active citizenship.” Such a course is now 
widely given throughout the country. 

Although a number of textbooks have been prepared for this 
course, many teachers still feel the need of a text facilitating a 
more intensive and realistic study of crucial problems than is con- 
templated by texts hitherto available. The present text attempts to 
meet this need. Its treatment is distinctive in at least three respects: 

1. It concentrates on fundamental and persistent problems that 
will confront the coming generation of American citizens, and that 
at the same time may be readily grasped by twelfth-year students. 
These problems are treated with exceptional thoroughness. The 
vital issues, the divergent viewpoints, the more significant data 
relative to the various problems are systematically presented. Any 
attempt to settle problems for the student has been sedulously 
avoided ; at this stage in his development, it is incomparably more 
important that he learn to think about such questions for himself 
than to adopt other people’s conclusions on them. 

2. The problems treated are vitalized and illuminated for the 
student by means of abundant illustrative material. This consists 
of individual case histories or descriptions of actual social situa- 
tions presenting typical problems in a concrete and often in a 
dramatic form. The student is thus enabled, as it were, to “see” 


these problems as they manifest themselves in human life. This 
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illustrative material serves as a point of departure for the more 
systematic exposition of the issues involved. 

3. Detailed suggestions for field studies in the given community 
are offered. The aim of such studies is to carry further the de- 
velopment of interest and of reflective thought initiated through 
use of the text. Students may in this way acquire a background 
of experiences lending themselves to constructive interpretation. 
Both individual and group projects can be readily formulated on 
the basis of the suggestions presented. 

A text characterized by these features connotes a rigorously 
objective treatment of the problems under consideration. A reso- 
lute attempt has been made to realize this ideal throughout the dis- 
cussion. If it has succeeded, the text should be acceptable to all 
who believe in the problem approach to social studies, irrespective 
of their views on the various questions treated. 

The plan of the text has also entailed the incorporation of far 
more material than is found in other texts on the subject. This 
feature should especially commend the book to the many teachers 
who have felt themselves handicapped by the meagreness of the 
material hitherto available in textbook form. 

Although designed primarily for the senior year of high school, 
the thoroughness of the treatment, the detailed suggestions for 
investigation, and the careful selection of supplementary readings 
should make the book suitable as a text for elementary courses on 
social problems in junior colleges, normal schools, and reading 
circles. A course as exacting as the teacher may require can be 
built around the use of this book. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the cooperation of the following 
in reading and criticizing one or more chapters of the book while in 
process of preparation: Dr. John B. Andrews, American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation; Professor Edwin M. Belles, Univer- 
sity of Kansas; Professor Walter Burr, Kansas State Agricultural 
College; Professor H. B. Chubb, University of Kansas; Professor 
Lionel D. Edie, University of Chicago; Professor Domenico 
Gagliardo, University of Kansas; Professor Victor E. Helleberg, 
University of Kansas; Dr. Howard C. Hill, University of Chi- 
cago ; Professor John Ise, University of Kansas; Dr. Charles H. 
Lerrigo, Kansas State Tuberculosis Association; Dr. Leon C. 
Marshall, Johns Hopkins University; Professor Charles E. Mer- 
riam, University of Chicago; Professor James Naismith, Univer- 
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sity of Kansas; Mrs. Alice Beal Parsons, author of Woman’s Di- 
lemma; Professor Selig Perlman, University of Wisconsin; Pro- 
fessor Stuart A, Queen, University of Kansas; Professor E. B. 
Reuter, University of Iowa; Professor W. E. Sandelius, University 
of Kansas; Professor W. R. Smith, University of Kansas; Profes- 
sor Russell M. Story, Pomona College; Professor George Grafton 
Wilson, Harvard University ; Dr. George A. Works, University of 
Chicago. We are under special obligations to Dr. Hill who read the 
entire manuscript and offered detailed criticisms of both form and 
content. 

Acknowledgments are also due Mrs. Pearl Holland Clark for 
preparation of the index; and Mrs. Clark and Miss Mildred 
Eldridge for assistance in reading proof. 

Although the book is a cooperative product of the authors, Mr. 
Eldridge has been primarily responsible for the preparation of 
Chapters IIT, IV, VI-XII, XIV, and XVIII-XX! and Mr. Clark 
for the preparation of Chapters I, II, V, XIII, and XV-XVII. 

SEBA ELDRIDGE 
CarroL_t D, CLARK 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


The emphasis placed in this book on the first-hand study of 
problems by the student is based on the conviction that only thus 
can genuine interest in and progress toward the mastery of such 
problems be achieved. Teachers will, of course, differ in the uses 
made of this method, depending on the circumstances affecting 
their plans for the course. It is strongly recommended, however, 
that at least sufficient study of local conditions be undertaken to 
make the problems discussed in the text real and vital to the 
student. 

Some suggestions as to this phase of the work may be offered. 
In general, problems should be selected for field studies which the 
discussion shows are of genuine interest to the student, and which 
at the same time are accessible to investigation by the class. Better 
results will be secured by concentrating on a few significant prob- 
lems than by attempting to cover numerous ones. Where individ- 
ual projects are worked out, however, a number of problems may 
be more or less intensively studied, and reports thereon presented 
and discussed in class. 

Inspections and visits of inquiry should be carefully planned 
in advance. The conditions to be observed and data to be procured 
by personal inquiries should be definitely determined before these 
are undertaken. Moreover, interviews or inspections should be 
arranged by telephone or letter beforehand. So far as feasible, 
documentary material and other information that can not be pro- 
cured from local sources should be written for two weeks or more 
in advance of the time when it is to be used. An explanation of 
the purposes of inspections, interviews, and inquiries will usually 
elicit the cordial cooperation of those concerned. 

Certain publications will be in such constant demand where 
studies of this kind are undertaken, that copies should be procured 
for class use. These include the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States (published annually), the Abstract of the latest United 


States Census, the Census Supplement for the given state, and the 
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Statistical Atlas of the United States, all of which may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Price 
lists of other publications by the federal government can be pro- 
cured from the same source, and publications from these lists or- 
dered as required. Such compendiums as the World Almanac and 
Boek of Facts and The Chicago Daily News Almanac and Year- 
book are also convenient sources of information on many of the 
subjects treated in the text. 

The class should have ready access to the codified statutes of the 
given state, and official texts of laws (published in book form) 
enacted since the last codified edition of the statutes was issued. 
A copy of the Blue Book (or publication by other title) contain- 
ing information on the various departments of the state govern- 
ment will also prove valuable. This publication can usually be pro- 
cured from the Secretary of State at the State Capital. Reports 
and bulletins of the Education, Public Health, Labor, and other 
state departments should also be procured for reference purposes. 
Copies of local ordinances and official publications can, of course, 
be readily secured as needed. 

The Survey, a semi-monthly magazine published at 112 East 
19th Street, New York City, reports and interprets current de- 
velopments in most of the fields covered by this book, and should 
prove invaluable in the work of the course. Only less valuable are 
other periodical publications that might be mentioned. Perhaps 
their relative importance for purposes of the course is sufficiently 
indicated in the supplementary readings at the end of the several 
chapters. Nor should the use of newspapers in connection with the 
course be neglected. Current events bearing on a wide range of 
public questions are reported therein, and their discussion should 
contribute substantially to an understanding of those questions, 
and to the stimulation of student interest in them. Newspaper ar- 
ticles reporting and interpreting significant developments in the 
local community should be especially useful. Incidentally, a dis- 
criminating use of material from this source will give the student 
valuable training in the critical reading of newspapers, an indis- 
pensable part of his preparation for the duties of active citizenship 
later on. 

National agencies dealing in a constructive fashion’ with various 
social problems can supply in printed form much of the latest and 
most reliable data on these problems. A partial list of such or- 
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ganizations is given in The Survey's “Directory of Social Agen- 
cies” (a page of classified advertisements appearing in most 
issues) ; and a fairly complete list, with detailed information on 
the several agencies, is available in Hendrick’s Handbook of Social 
Resources of the United States, published by the American Red. 
Cross, Washington, D. C. Information of a similar character can 
often be procured from state and local agencies. 

The wise teacher will, of course, use with discrimination the 
supplementary readings listed at the end of the several chapters. 
By carefully examining these beforehand, assignments can be made 
with reference to local conditions that are to be studied. 

Readings are arranged in three divisions, indicated by the 
Roman numerals I, II, and III. Under Division I are listed ref- 
erences to books (ten in number), which should be purchased for 
use as a Course Library, where at all possible. These books have 
been so selected as to furnish valuable supplementary reading for 
each chapter in the text. The authors, titles, and publishers of the 
several books in this list are as follows: 

Atkins, W. E., and Lasswell, H. D., Labor Attitudes and Prob- 
lems (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y.). 

Baker-Crothers, H., and Hudnut, R. A., Problems of Citizen- 
ship (Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y.). 

Chase, Stuart, The Tragedy of Waste (The Macmillan Co., 
New York, N. Y.). 

Finney, Ross L., Elementary Sociology (Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., Chicago, II1.). 

Hart, Joseph K., Social Life and Institutions (World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.). 

Lapp, John A., Practical Social Science (The Macmillan Co., 
New York, N. Y.). 

Ross, E. A., and McCaull, M. E., Readings in Civic Sociology 
(World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.). 

Williamson, T. R., Readings in American Democracy (D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, Mass.). . 

Wood, A. E., Community Problems (The Century Co., New 
agrka iN. Y.). 

These books are listed in Division I of the supplementary read- 
ings by authors’ names only, but, of course, with chapter or page 
references indicated. 

Division II of the supplementary readings lists books of value 
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to both teacher and student, those most suitable for the student 
being indicated by asterisks (*). Needless to say, these lists are 
highly selected, and many books are not included that would be 
quite valuable in connection with the course. 

Under Division III are brought together specially significant 
articles in magazines, bulletins, volumes of readings, and other 
publications, as well as serial reports and other sources of current 
information on the given topics. These references are intended to 
be suggestive rather than comprehensive, and should of course be 
supplemented by similar materials continually appearing in pub- 
lications of the same types. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE FAMILY AND THE HOME 


The Family the Social Unit. The family has always been the 
basic unit of social life. Its origin as an institution goes back to 
dim antiquity. It is now generally believed that man has been on 
the earth several hundred thousands of years: In the perilous time 
of the glacial periods our ancestors struggled for their existence 
against animals much stronger and fiercer, such as the saber- 
toothed tiger, the cave bear, the wild aurochs, and the hairy mam- 
moth, which at that time roamed over Eurasia. Though a com- 
paratively defenseless creature, man survived in spite of these 
enemies partly because of superior brain power, which gave him 
greater skill and cunning, as shown in the invention of weapons 
and the use of fire, and partly because of social instincts, which 
enabled him to cooperate in groups. The fundamental social group 
was then, as now, the family. 

A family consists of a father, a mother, and their offspring, 
with sometimes additional kinsfolk or adopted members accepted 
as a part of the family group. The family arose out of man’s strug- 
gle to adapt himself to his environment, and has been developed 
by ages of human experience. In turn it became the starting-point 
or germ for most of our modern social institutions. To understand 
the latter and the problems they present, we first need to under- 
stand the family, the social unit. 

Function of the Family. Families have numerous functions in 
various parts of the world, but one function is basic and common 
to them all. That function is bringing children into the world and 
caring for them until they grow up. Every one knows how help- 
less and dependent a new-born baby is. Left to itself it would 
perish in a few hours. The young of lower animal species are less 
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helpless at birth and are soon able to care for themselves. But if 
the child is to survive, it must be provided with continuous and 
abundant care. It is this care which the family provides. The 
mother nurses the child and watches over it night and day. The 
father provides a home, and protects the mother and child from 
danger. Through this care and protection, children are able to 
become mature men and women, and in turn to establish families 
of their own. It is the family, then, which insures the continuance 
of the race. 

Importance of Parental Care. The widest variation in the 
amount of parental care is found among animals. In the lower 
forms of animal life, parents pay no heed to their offspring. The 
eggs of most species of fish are the prey of all marauders, and by 
far the greater part of the young are eaten by enemies. Now, 
every species, if it is to survive, must succeed in leaving offspring. 
Many of the lower animals accomplish this by producing so many 
eggs and young that some are certain to escape enemics and de- 
velop to maturity. In a female eel 9,000,000 eggs have been 
counted, while one pair of codfish may produce 1,000,000 young 
in a season. The octopus lays 50,000 eggs, and the herring 28,000. 
Among such animals the mortality is tremendous; seldom are a 
tenth of the eggs ever hatched, and out of thousands of offspring, 
only half a dozen may survive at the end of a year. The enormous 
fecundity takes the place of parental care, but this seems a very 
wasteful method. 

Just as soon as protection is given the offspring by parents, the 
death-rate is lowered, and with it the birth-rate. Even among 
some fish there are traces of such care; e. g., the dogfish hollows 
out a rough nest for the eggs in the bottom of the stream and the 
parents swim about it driving away intruders. Parent birds not 
only build nests for the eggs and incubate them with the warmth 
of their bodies, but feed and protect the young after they are 
hatched until they can shift for themselves. Among birds the num- 
ber of eggs is reduced to only five or six a year. 

Among mammals parental care reaches its highest development, 
culminating in man. All mammals are viviparous, that is, the ferti- 
lized eggs develop in the body of the female. The mother nurses 
the young, watches over them ceaselessly, and defends them from 


danger. In case the father also aids in the protection of the young, 
true family life begins. 
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Such parental care represents a great economy in nature; the 
offspring, now fewer, have the combined care of both parents, and 
are far more likely to survive the dangers of early life and 
thus grow to maturity. Morcover, there is another advantage 
of even greater importance: the offspring are able to profit by 
the experiences of the parents. In the human species, parents not 
only protect their children, but teach them a great many helpful 
things. 

Prolonged Human Infancy. Some students may have watched 
a butterfly emerge from the cocoon. As it flew away alone and 
unaided to seek food, they must have wondered at its reckless- 
ness in thus venturing forth in the world. Later, in the study of | 
biology, it probably was discovered that the butterfly does not 
need to be taught, because it is equipped with inherited ways of 
acting called instincts. The lives of all insects are so completely 
guided by instinct that they have a very limited ability to learn 
or alter their ways of acting. At birth the insect is almost as able 
to look out for itself as it ever is. But if any new need arises, 
or the situation changes so that instinctive responses fail, it is 
helpless. 

Among such animals as birds, dogs, horses, or apes, the young 
are comparatively helpless at birth. Although instincts are still 
dominant in the lives of these animals, much of their behavior 
(or ways of acting) has to be learned. Ability to change or modify 
behavior constitutes intelligence, and new ways of acting, when 
repeated, become habits. The higher the species the less the ani- 
mal depends on instinct, the more it relies on learning and habit, 
and the longer is its period of infancy. 

Although the human infant is the most helpless of all young 
at birth, it possesses superior ability to learn new ways of acting, 
to convert its instinctive modes of response into habits, and to 
modify its behavior to meet new situations. Its nervous system 
is more plastic, or modifiable, and less controlled by fixed ways 
of acting. The child gropes, blunders, hesitates, and makes mis- 
takes, but he learns from his mistakes. Also he learns from 
others. Because he has so much to learn, the child long remains 
dependent on others who teach him. Generally a boy or girl is 
not allowed to vote, to make binding contracts, or to assume the 
responsibilities of adulthood until the age of twenty-one. Pro- 
longed human infancy is the device that nature employs to equip 
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man with the habits or learned responses by which he adapts 
himself to his complex environment. j 

The Family As Transmitter of Tradition. Although the pri- 
mary function of the family is the continuance of the race, a sec- 
ondary function of almost equal importance from the human 
standpoint is the passing-on of tradition and culture to successive 
generations. Let us observe how this function is performed. 

Men survive largely through group codperation. For effective 
cooperation in any group, communication is essential. Each has 
to know what the others are about, and make his own actions fit 
into the common purpose of the group. Language gradually de- 
veloped, and enabled man to cooperate far more effectively in 
carrying on his life activities. It did more. It enabled him to pass 
on to his children in the form of oral tradition the things he had 
learned during his own lifetime. Certain ways of doing things 
grew up unconsciously ; there were ways of catching fish, building 
huts, getting a wife, wearing ornaments, and so on. These “folk- 
ways’ were communicated to children by their elders and became 
the approved customs of the group. Myths, legends, and folklore 
also sprang up and were communicated in the same way. Tradi- 
tion became the means of keeping the past alive. Each generation 
was able to benefit by the experiences of those who went before. 
The family is the institution that links together the generations and 
instructs the young in the approved ways of living. Though not 
the only institution to conserve and transmit tradition, it is prob- 
ably the earliest, and before the development of writing, certainly 
the most important. 

Types of Family. The family as an institution has gone through 
a long period of changing development. The human race has ex- 
perimented with every type of family imaginable. Even to-day 
marriage customs and forms of family vary widely in different 
parts of the world. 

For instance, many methods of obtaining a husband or wife 
have been followed. At one time it was customary to capture a 
wife. Later, when man had accumulated property, the usual thing 
was to purchase a wife. The Indian wooer would leave food, skins, 
wampum, or other valuables outside the tepee of the girl’s parents. 
If the articles were taken in, the bargain was made, and the girl 
his; if they were left alone, he was rejected. Under another 
method, the bridegroom came and lived with the bride’s parents, 
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and “worked out” the payment, as in the Bible story of Jacob and 
Rachel. Among the native people of India and China, the parents 
arrange the marriage of their children when they are only a few 
years old, or even before birth. From such practices we can read- 
ily conclude that women and children were looked upon as prop- 
erty to be bought and sold at will. Only in modern times has 
marriage by free consent of both parties become prevalent. Fre- 
quently polygamy, or more than one wife or husband at once, has 
been approved by custom. 

_ Where purchase prevailed, or where women were the spoils of 
war, the husband might, like King Solomon, keep many wives 
and concubines. This form of polygamy is called polygyny. If 
the climate were harsh, or the land poor, one woman might have 
several husbands, because one man alone would be unable to sup- 
port a wife. This practice, called polyandry, prevails in Tibet and a 
few other places. But as civilization advances, these forms of fam- 
ily life give way to the monogamous family, consisting of a single 
husband and wife and their children, The monogamous family 
is the form most likely to insure the children unselfish care, and 
to develop high ethical ideals. Even where polygyny is permitted 
by custom and practiced by the wealthy ruler, the great majority 
of the common people are monogamous, 

Antecedents of the American Family. The family as it exists 
to-day in our country is the outcome of the experiences of many 
generations of people in many parts of the world. But most of 
our laws and customs governing marriage and the family came 
from the English, who in turn derived theirs by a slow develop- 
ment from (1) the ancient Romans, (2) the primitive Germans, 
and (3) the Christian Church. The Roman family was monoga- 
mous and patriarchal. The father, or oldest male, was absolute 
ruler, and had power of life and death over every other member. 
He could pick a wife for his son, or give away his daughter in 
marriage. Kinship was reckoned through the male only, hence 
when a daughter married she and her children were related only 
to her husband’s family. Ancestor worship played a large part in 
the Roman family, and the father as high priest conducted the 
sacred rites. Since the sons and their wives and children remained 
a part of the familia, it often consisted of several score members, 
all bound together by religious as well as by family ties. nae 

The primitive German family was also patriarchal, with kinship 
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traced through the mother (metronymic) ; but the power of the 
father was not absolute as with the Romans. Sometimes polygyny 
was practised. With the rise of the Christian Church, both Roman 
and Germanic families came under the influence of its teachings. 
The Church preached strict monogamy, and required the consent 
of both parties to marriage. This in time served to raise the dignity 
of woman and to give her greater freedom in marriage. 

The Story of an American Family. Our study thus far has 
shown us the family as the social ‘unit, portrayed the invaluable 


functions of the family in human society, and traced briefly the 


evolution of the modern family. The following account of the 
history of a typical American family through three generations 


may help to convey a picture of the social changes through which — 


the family as an institution has passed. 


John Eaton and Faith Warner were married at Salem, Massachus- 
etts, in 1760, fifteen years before the Revolutionary War. They had 
eleven children, nine of whom grew to maturity. The family lived 
on a small New England farm not far from Salem. The father was 


a stern, just, God-fearing man who had the confidence and esteem ° 


of his neighbors, and whose voice carried weight at the town meeting. 
He owned the farm on which he lived, and he himself had erected 
the house which stood on it, assisted, of course, by his neighbors. 
The mother was a pious, robust woman, proud of her husband and 
deeply attached to her children. 

The family was self-sufficing to a degree that is hard for us 
to-day to understand. The father and the sons did the outdoor farm 
work, and raised the corn, beans, peas, pumpkins, squashes, milk, 
and meat which the family used for food, as well as timothy and 
turnips for the cattle. They made most of the farm tools, including 
the yoke for the oxen and the plow. They also made most of the 
furnishings of the house, including chairs, tables, and beds. The tall 
clock and the spinning-wheel had been imported from England. The 
mother carded and spun the wool, wove the cloth, and made the clothes 
the family wore. As soon as the daughters were old enough to walk, 
they were taught to help. They oiled paper for window-panes, 
molded bullets for the boys to use in their hunting, made candles 
and soap, dried corn and wild berries for winter’s use, and assisted 
their mother with the entire household economy. There were not 
many things which the family needed to buy in town; only an oc- 
casional supply of salt, tea, powder, spices, pewter ware, and an 


occasional precious tool of iron. The family was practically a self- 
sustaining economic unit, 
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Twice a day, morning and evening, the family group gathered 
while the father led in family prayers and read from the family 
Bible. On Sunday the whole family walked to church together, except 
in the severe winter weather, when they rode in the huge bob-sled. The 
children found the service rather long, but they liked to hear their 
mother lead the singing in her clear soprano voice. 

During long winter evenings the family gathered about’ the hos- 
pitable fireplace and found enjoyment in each other. The children 
played simple games, roasted nuts, and listened to their father’s stories 
of his adventures in the Indian wars. The mother taught the little 
children their A-B-C’s and under her direction they learned to read 
the Bible and A®sop’s fables. Most of their schooling was in the 
home, for the town school offered instruction only three months 
during the winter, when attendance was necessarily difficult and 
irregular. 

And what teachers “Pa” and “Ma” Eaton were! “Pa” knew the 
best way to set a rabbit snare, where to look for partridge, and how 
to creep up on wild duck. He knew how to make an outdoor shelter 
of saplings and pine boughs, and how to start a fire, Indian fashion, 
with a bow drill and tinder. No Scout Master to-day has mastered 
woodcraft and outdoor lore to equal “Pa” Eaton. By watching the 
birds or sniffing the wind, he could tell when a change of weather 
was coming. Ile knew just how to fell a tree, to break in a young 
ox, to tap a maple tree and boil the syrup, to build a fish trap, and to 
fertilize the hills of corn with the fish. The children found that 
there was a right way to do everything, and “Pa” Eaton knew that 
right way, and was always willing to “show them.” Thus they would 
sit for hours while he would demonstrate how to make and use a sling 
shot or dart, or to tan hides for “leggins.” He was rich in traditions 
of Merry Old England and the Pilgrim Fathers. From him the chil- 
dren learned loyalty to England and the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. They were struck dumb with awe when, after the Boston 
massacre, he roundly denounced the Governor and the English king. 
Soon they too were embryo rebels. 

“Ma” Eaton was not to be outdone as a teacher. She knew best how 
to keep a fire or make a suit of homespun. Her attic was full of herbs 
which she kept ready for sickness, and she pulled teeth, lanced sores, 
and bound up cuts and bruises. She was shrewd in dealing with 
peddlers, and no Indian who visited her kitchen ever managed to steal 
anything. She had a complete, if narrow, philosophy of life, with 
an adage or saw to fit every situation, and the children unconsciously 
absorbed her spirit and outlook. Also each learned to sing hymns 
and repeat Bible stories from her lips, to be polite and respectful to 
elders, to have nothing to do with strange women in taverns, and to 
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Jove his God with all his heart, mind, soul, and strength, and his 
neighbor as himself. These parents were the bearers of abundant 
knowledge, homely skills, and ripe traditions, quite adequate for 
guiding life in that simple society. The home was the center of the 
universe to these people; and simply living in it, carrying on its in- 
dustries, and participating in its activities was the biggest education 
for all. 

The father was the final authority in family matters, but he always 
consulted his wife. The children were taught invariable and unques- 
tioning obedience to their parents. When the boys were about fifteen, 
“Pa” Eaton decided, but not without consulting their wishes, what 
occupations they should follow. One went to Boston to study for the 
ministry, one was apprenticed to a smith and one to a shoemaker, 
and the other two became farmers. The father and Jonathan, the 
oldest son, fought in the Revolutionary War. A few years after the 
war this son migrated to the new Ohio territory, accompanied by a 
married sister and her husband. Three of the girls married neighbor 
youths who were approved, if not virtually selected, by the parents, 
but the youngest threw the family in dismay by running off and 
marrying a sailor. 

This family of the Revolutionary period lived a simple frugal life 
with a good many hardships and privations and none of our modern 
conveniences. But the closeness of their contacts, their affection, 
mutual trust, and intimate sharing of interests made their lives worth 
while. It should be observed that this family was a practically complete 
economic unit; also that religious, educational, and recreational in- 
terests all centered in the home. The home was the heart and center 
of these people’s lives... . 4 

Philip Eaton was a grandson of the Jonathan Eaton who had settled 
in the Ohio valley near the end of the eighteenth century. He received 
his honorable discharge from the Union army in 1864 after being 
permanently disabled by wounds. The next year he married and set- 
tled on a farm in Wisconsin. His injuries did not prevent his being 
a tireless worker, and his wife gave him loyal help. Even when she 
had three small children to care for, she kept chickens, tended a 
garden, did all the housework, and during busy times helped with the 
milking. The family saved every penny they could scrape together 
and applied the money to paying off the mortgage on the property. 
It was a slow uphill struggle and after six years the father felt the 
lure of cheaper land in the West and moved, first to Minnesota, 
and, after another year, to a farm in Iowa. Here three more children 
ee born and all grew to manhood and womanhood on the Iowa 
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on martial-like discipline in the family, and the children were made to 
feel responsibilities from their tenderest years. When James, the oldest 
boy, was ten years, old he drove a team. When he was twelve he 
learned to plow, and trudged manfully along the furrow twelve hours a 
day. The smaller children herded the cows and did the milking, helped 
build fence, hoed corn, shot crows, churned, delivered milk and 
butter in town, and did many other chores. 

This family was less self-sustaining than its Revolutionary pred- 
ecessor. The largest share of the corn, wheat, oats, and livestock 
raised on the farm was sold for cash, and with the money the parents 
bought farm machinery, harness, wagons, clothing, shoes, groceries, 
hardware, drugs, a churn, lumber, barbed wire, funiture, dishes, a 
melodeon, and even a few books and Harper's Weekly magazine. 
Yet the family was still to a considerable extent an economic unit, 
for all codperated in the farm work, and many of the goods the 
family consumed were made at home. The mother made dresses for 
the girls and shirts for the boys, canned large quantities of “garden 
truck” and fruit “preserves,” and helped the men cure bacon and ham 
in the farm “smokehouse,”’ after the fall “butchering.” The father 
made playthings such as sleds, bows and arrows, and toy houses for 
the children, and built shelves, benches, washboards, and cupboards 
for the mother. Many things could still be made on the farm cheaper 
than they could be purchased at a store. 

As soon as they were seven years old the children started to school 
in the district schoolhouse a half mile away, where seven months 
of school were held every year. All finished the rural school, and 
two of the girls and one of the boys completed high school in town. 
Every Sunday, unless the weather was too bad, the children went to 
Sunday-School in the rural church a mile distant, and the parents 
usually followed later for the “preachin’.” No family prayers were 
held, but the mother asked the blessing at dinner and supper. 

Although the father was always “commander-in-chief,” and dis- 
ciplined with military zeal, he maintained a rough democracy in 
the home. By common consent the mother’s word was law in all 
household affairs. The father had a way of holding family councils 
when a momentous decision was to be reached, and the older children 
were permitted to have a voice. The parents permitted the children 
to choose any calling they desired. John, the eldest son, was per- 
suaded by a gift of the “south forty” to remain on the farm. The 
other two boys went to the city and found work, one becoming a 
druggist and the other a carpenter. Kate, who had finished high school, 
went to a nurse’s training school on money given by her father. She 
later repaid him every cent, though he refused to accept interest. 
Jessie married a doctor in the nearby town, and Gertrude married 
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a farmer whom she soon divorced. Later she was again married, 
this time to a railroad conductor with whom she was happy. 

The parents were deeply interested in the children and anxious for 
them to have an easier lot than they had themselves endured. They 
made many sacrifices to keep the children in school, and even when 
the crops failed and the cattle died of blackleg, they scraped money 
together to enable Kate and Edward to graduate from high school. 
In time the father’s Civil War injury troubled him so much that he 
was obliged to leave the farm and retire in town. When at last an 
expensive operation and months of hospital care became necessary 
to save his life, the children all “chipped in” and shared the expense, 
and Kate came all the way from California to nurse him back to 
health. 

This family of the post-Civil War period, while less self-sufficing 
than the first family we described, showed excellent teamwork and 
division of labor, and a high degree of family unity. It adapted itself 
to the stern struggle with nature on the pioneer farm, The life was 
austere and the days were full of toil, but the home was cheerful, 
and there were holidays for family picnics or visits to the County 
Fair. A considerable share of the economic, educational, and religious 
functions performed in the family of colonial days had now been 
taken over by other institutions. The school looked after the formal 
education, and worship was no longer held in the home. Machine-made 
goods had replaced most of the articles made by hand in the home. 
A new era for the family had begun... 

One of the granddaughters of Philip Eaton married a Scotchman 
named William Burns who had come to America with his parents 
when a boy. He is a skilled plasterer and paper-hanger by trade, 
and is honest, sober, and industrious. The couple now own their own 
home in a suburb of Kansas City, Missouri. Although the wages 
earned by William Burns would have seemed very large to either 
John or Philip Eaton of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
respectively, living costs have also grown enormously, and it took 
years of careful saving to pay their debt to the Building and Loan 
Association through which they purchased the house. The Burns 
family appreciate their house for they lived in a small apartment for 
six years after they were married and did not have so much as a lawn 
for the children to play on, or an extra bed when there was com- 
pany. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burns have been married twelve years, and have 
three children, two boys and one girl. The two older children, Walter, 
ten, and Ellen, eight, attend ward school; and Philip, who is five, 
goes to a kindergarten in the neighborhood. The family routine is as 
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of the year except Sundays and holidays, when they sleep until eight. 
While the mother gets breakfast on the gas range, the father brings 
in the milk bottle and morning paper, and in winter fires the furnace. 
_ Then he calls the children and urges them through the process of 
getting dressed. By eight he is off to work, and by eight-thirty the 
children are on their way to school. Mrs. Burns then does the dishes, 
dusts the furniture, and “tidies” the house. During the rest of the 
morning she washes, irons, bakes, cleans, and shops at the corner 
store. The afternoons are variously taken up with sewing, mending, 
callers, Ladies’ Aid, and clubs. The children come home for lunch, 
but the father rarely returns until the day’s work is over, usually 
about five-thirty. 

Practically everything the family uses is purchased at stores in the 
city. Mrs. Burns does some sewing for the children and herself, 
but most of the clothes are bought at the big department stores. The 
funiture, phonograph, Ford, and electric washer were bought on the 
installment plan, and the family is planning soon to buy a piano 
and vacuum cleaner the same way. The family is in no sense a self- 
sufficient economic unit—it is a small and dependent part of a great, 
complex, economic machine. The father works at his trade in various 
parts of the city and earns wages which are spent for goods man- 
ufactured in hundreds of factories far and near, or imported from 
distant countries. Economic production has become vast, highly or- 
ganized, and impersonal, and touches the family only at remote points. 
However, the family still remains the unit of consumption, and 
Mr. Burns turns over three-fourths of his wages every week for his 
wife’s household budget. 

In the evenings the family frequently goes to the movies or takes 
a ride in the Ford. Summer evenings may be spent “working on the 
lawn,” which means that father runs the lawnmower, mother works 
with the hand trowel among her shrubs and flowers, while the chil- 
dren tend the sprinkler or romp in the grass. On sultry evenings 
or Saturday afternoons, there is the big amusement park, where all 
can go swimming and eat lunch under the trees. On a few celebrated 
occasions they have driven into the country for an outing, and last 
year they drove to Iowa for a week’s visit with relatives. 

Mrs. Burns is a member of the Methodist Church and is fairly 
active in church work, but her husband rarely attends, save at Christ- 
mas or Children’s Day when his children take part in the pageants 
or cantatas. He is more interested in his lodge, and regularly attends 
its meetings one night each week. The children are away from home 
at kindergarten, school, Sunday-School, or supervised playgrounds a 
good portion of the waking day, and Mr Burns often complains 
that he does not see enough of them. Though not a religious man, 
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he is anxious to have the children grow to be moral, upright men and 
women. He strives to teach them the Scotch virtues of thrift, honesty, 
and candidness. One of his hobbies is reading the biographies of 
great men, and his most reliable source is a magazine which special- 
izes in stories of office boys who became bank presidents or railroad 
magnates. The children like to hear him relate these stories, which he 
does with gusto. 1 ‘ 

The mother also tries to do her part in training the children in 
morals and manners. She often reminds them that they should “re- 
member that you are Eatons, and the Eatons have always been a good 
family.” Often she exclaims at the “meanness” Walter picks up 
among the boys at school or in the neighborhood gang, though the 
youngster appears to be guilty of nothing more serious than boyish 
pranks and escapades. The mother is anxious for the children to go 
to college and has advertised for a roomer so that she can save the 
money for that purpose. 

We could cite many examples showing how this family has been 
relieved of numerous functions by other institutions and specialized 
agencies in the community. Education is mostly left to the school, 
religion to the church, and recreation to commercialized amusements 
or community playgrounds. Grandmother Eaton had a dozen herbs 
and plasters and knew a remedy for every ill (though sometimes 
the remedy was worse than the ill), but Mrs. Burns trusts the family 
physician and the health clinic. The family is no longer independent 
economically, yet it doubtless has far more comforts and conveniences 
than the first two we described. The smaller size of this family is 
also significant of changed economic conditions and standards of 
living. 


Social Change and the Modern Family. The accounts given 
above, selected from three generations of American life, show us 
how each family adjusted itself to social and economic conditions. 
Indeed, these stories give us a glimpse of the broad sweep of 
political, economic, religious, and social development of the Amer- 
ican people from the time they were colonists owing allegiance 
to the British king. During this time our country has continually 
undergone changes in every aspect of its social life, Industrially 
it has changed from a country of farmers, simple in its social 
organization, to a great and complex nation, one with large-scale 
manufacturing concerns, huge mines, chain stores, busy markets, 
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and networks of railroads. At the end of the eighteenth century 
there were no large-scale industries, and only a few wage-earners. 
Men, women, and children did not leave home to work in factories, 
because most articles were made in homes, and factories did not 
exist. To-day less than half of our population live on farms, and 
even farm life has become very complex compared with that of | 
colonial times. The majority of our people live in towns and cities, 
many of whom are engaged in highly specialized occupations, while 
millions of others are wage-earners in mills, mines, and factories, 
most of whom do not own even the tools with which they 
work. 

Such changes in industry and in distribution of population have 
produced widespread changes in all life habits or folkways. The. 
simple democracy of the town meeting has been replaced by new 
and complex forms of government and political control. Recre- 
ation and amusement, once confined to the family, playground, 
and neighborhood groups, are to-day largely commercialized. 
Along with these changes the teachings, beliefs, and practices of 
earlier days have become liberalized and modified. Standards of 
life have shifted, and new ideals have evolved. 

It is not surprising that, in the face of such changes, the family 
has had to change also. Naturally amidst such changed conditions 
the family habits, folkways, and customs of the earlier generations 
could not persist unaltered. Nor is it surprising, when we consider 
the swiftness of the changes, especially in industry, that the family 
should find difficulty in adapting itself to the new order of things. 
The family as an institution has had to adjust itself to other 
rapidly changing institutions with inevitably more or less un- 
adjustment. 

Disorganization in Modern Family. That the family is feeling 
the strain of the bewildering changes in modern living is testified 
by the increasing amount of family disorganization. The percent- 
age of broken homes, due to separation, divorce, desertion, and 
non-support, is larger in the United States than in any other coun- 
try in the world with the possible exception of Japan. At the close 
of the Civil War approximately one marriage in every thirty-five 
ended in divorce. To-day from one-seventh to one-eighth of all 
marriages result in divorce. The increase by decades is shown in 


the chart on page 16. 
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CHART I 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF DIVORCES PER I00 MARRIAGES. 
(Data from Reports of U. S. Bureau of the Census) 


The number of cases of desertion is more difficult to ascertain 
accurately, but the rate is comparatively high. In Philadelphia, 
where statistics were kept from 1916 to 1920, ten desertion cases 
per year came before the Municipal Court for every 1000 families 
in the city. In a majority of cases it is the husband who deserts 
the family. Desertion has been called “the poor man’s divorce,” 
because it is a cheap and easy way for a husband or wife who 
cannot afford to carry a divorce case through the courts to sever 
family responsibilities. 

Broken families, however, are not measured by divorce and 
desertion alone. In thousands of cases the husband and wife have 
separated and are living apart without having secured a formal 
divorce. This is especially common among religious groups opposed 
to divorce. Serious difficulties frequently may arise within the 
family group which result in quarrelling, nagging, and dissension, 
without, however, completely disrupting family ties. 

Causes of Family Disorganization. In tracing some of the 
changes that have transformed American life, we saw that family 
folkways have failed to keep pace with changes in other institu- 
tions, and that unadjustment has inevitably resulted. By unadjust- 
ment we mean a temporary failure to accommodate to new or 
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changed situations. Not all unadjustment leads to disorganization, 
but if failure to adjust is prolonged, a chronic condition that we 
term maladjustment results, which in turn is often followed by 
disorganization. Probably a large share of the troubles of the 
“American family to-day can be laid to temporary unadjustment. 
Yet one cannot escape the fact that several hundred thousand fam- 
ilies every year are failing to make necessary adjustments and 
are becoming disorganized, and the number appears to be increas- 
ing. 

The causes that produce broken homes are so many, and so 
interwoven, that one cannot say that any one factor is the cause 
_ of family disorganization. Economic conditions undoubtedly play 
a part. Often husband, wife, and even some of the older children 
all work for wages, and may be gone from home all day. If the 
working day is ten or twelve hours in length, the home becomes 
little more than a rooming and boarding house, with the members 
of the family seeing but little of each other. Low wages cause 
financial worries and endless friction in very many families. On 
the other hand, excessive wealth and the highly artificial social life 
of the idle rich frequently lead to a flippant attitude toward mar- 
riage that is equally corrupting of family life. The high strain and 
nervous tension entailed by the great speed and complexity of 
modern living may add to family dissensions. Where people’s 
nerves are continually on edge because of overwork, fatigue, noise, 
confusion, and ceaseless hurry, they are apt to exaggerate minor 
difficulties. The crowded condition and lack of privacy in city 
tenements and apartments make matters still worse. 

The fact that many women have been accustomed to earning 
their own living before marriage has doubtless mcreased the num- 
ber of divorces. Women who consider themselves economically 
independent are less likely to tolerate a marriage that has become 
unsatisfactory. But when one considers that throughout the greater 
part of human history woman has been virtually a slave, with 
few legal rights and.small chance to escape from a marriage that 
proved intolerable, one is apt to take a tolerant view of any in- 
crease in divorces that may be laid to the economic independence 
of women. 

- Hasty and ill-advised marriages are also a cause of family 
disorganization and frequently lead to divorce, desertion, neg- 
lected children, and broken homes. Too many people regard mar- 
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riage as a lottery, and are recklessly willing to “take a chance.” 
Thousands of hasty, foolish, and ill-planned marriages are fore- 
doomed to failure. No problem demands more careful, deliberate, 
and critical consideration than that of selecting a life mate. Such 
a selection requires that the parties involved have ample time and 
opportunity to become thoroughly acquainted, to discover before 
marriage traits that are repulsive, or personalities that are by na- 
ture or training hopelessly incompatible. Love should be the domi- 
nant motive in every marriage, but it should include mutual re- 
spect, knowledge of each other’s strengths and weaknesses, and 
loyalty to a common purpose. This is something very different 
from “love at first sight” or the “romantic” or “moon-struck” love . 
that often impels the thoughtless into matrimony. There is an 
element of uncertainty, perhaps, in any marriage, but if instead of 
caprice and blind chance cool intelligence and common sense are 
the guide, this uncertainty can be reduced to a minimum. Differ- 
ences in race, age, religion, temperament, education, culture, and 
ideals must be weighed carefully, for these are often the source 
of serious incompatibilities leading to family disorganization. 

Other factors leading to family breaks may be listed briefly 
as over-throw of older religious beliefs and traditions, financial 
difficulties, inefficient housekeeping, and disease. 

Effects of Family Disorganization. We have already observed 
that the family is the social institution whose primary function is 
rearing children. Naturally, when the family becomes disorganized 
and disrupted, children are the chief sufferers. When parents sep- 
arate, the home is broken up, and the children are deprived of 
the counsel and comradeship of a father, or the care and devotion 
of a mother, The emotional strain caused by such family crises and 
maladjustments is severe and affects not only the parents but also 
the children even though they are not old enough to appreciate 
fully the situation. 

Parents who are continually fighting and quarrelling certainly 
do not set a good example for their children. Yet when the home 
is finally dissolved, and the children allotted to one or the other 
parent, the consequences may be even more serious. The mother 
may find that alone she is unable properly to discipline her chil- 
dren, and that they are becoming unmanageable. If the father is 
given custody of some of the children, he is unable to care for 
them while away at work, with the result that they often are neg- 
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lected. When the children are shifted about from one parent to 
the other the stability of normal family life is lost, and divided 
affections and bad dispositions are apt to result. 

The family, the playgroup, and the neighborhood are the pri- 
mary social groups, according to Cooley, and fundamental in form- 
ing the social nature and ideals of the individual. In these groups 
the child gets his first sense of social unity and develops habits 
of cooperation. The family is the most fundamental of all in the 
development of traits of individual responsibility, regard for the 
rights of others, and mutual helpfulness, essential traits of sound 
character. Any breakdown in the functioning of the family has a 
direct and unwholesome effect upon the growing personalities of 
children. 

The consequences of family disorganization are also very seri- 
ous for the wives and husbands, or fathers and mothers. With 
the disintegration of the family they often find themselves facing 
serious maladjustments. The affections, sympathies, and interests 
that centered in the home cannot easily be replaced. Some may 
form new ties, or adjust themselves in other groups, but many 
others deprived of the stabilizing influence of family ties become 
social driftwood. 

Every other social institution is affected by family disorganiza- 
tion. The state, the church, the school, and all the rest suffer when 
family life falls in decay, for each must employ and be served by 
personalities whose traits, good or evil, have been largely fashioned 
in the homes of the land. 

Family Welfare Work. The increasing number of family 
breakdowns might appear very discouraging were it not for the 
fact that every year an increasing organized effort is made to solve 
family difficulties in an intelligent way. All over our country 
agencies are springing up and putting into effect programs for 
family betterment. Such agencies are sponsored by various reli- 
gious denominations, fraternal orders, social-work agencies, and 
municipalities. 

Some of these agencies are mainly concerned with broken or 
dependent families. This work is necessary and important, for such 
families must be cared for and if possible restored to a normal 
position in society. But after all, such families are only a small 
minority of all families in the community. To-day in many com- 
munities organized efforts are being put forth to foster the wel- 
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fare and happiness of the great majority of families which are 
self-maintaining and independent, but which nevertheless have 
many difficult problems to face. rats 

Thus family health is being promoted by health clinics, mater- 
nity hospitals, visiting nurses, and public work of various sorts. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, the Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, and municipal playgrounds furnish many individuals 
recreation which they could not obtain in the city home. Some civic 
organizations have financed summer camps for children who other- 
wise would be unable to enjoy a summer’s outing in the country. 

Other communities have awakened to the importance of good 
housing facilities and wholesome surroundings for the welfare 
of family life. Families dwelling in crowded tenements, or “dou- 
bling up” in apartments because of housing shortages, have insuff- 
cient privacy, and lack the proper environment for the growth of 
family pride and well-being. In later chapters we shall treat in 
considerable detail the work communities are doing along the lines 
of health work, housing, and recreation. The great value of such 
constructive measures as those mentioned lies in the fact that by 
eliminating many of the troubles and difficulties which beset fami- 
lies in the community, family disorganization is reduced and the 
strength and vitality of society gradually increased. 

Judicial Agencies. Divorce cases ordinarily come under the 
jurisdiction of courts which try criminal cases. Within recent years 
there have been growing up special courts whose function it is to 
deal with cases arising from family disorganization. Courts of 
domestic relations and family courts give far more.careful atten- 
tion to divorce cases than the criminal courts, always overburdened, 
can give. Some have social workers who study each individual case, 
and get at the causes of the trouble. By such methods these courts 
are not infrequently able to effect reconciliations. 

Juvenile courts likewise devote much attention to the problems 
of family disorganization. Most people still think of juvenile courts 
as being criminal courts to punish minors who break the law. 
But primarily the juvenile court is a protective agency for neg- 
lected and abused children.1 It finds work to. do wherever fami- 
lies have become disorganized and homes broken up, thus leaving 
children destitute, homeless, abandoned, without proper parental 
care, or obliged to beg, peddle, or live in surroundings dangerous to 
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health or morals. Also they deal with delinquent children, in such 
ways that the erring child will be given every opportunity and in- 
ducement to “make good” and establish new standards of conduct. 

Social workers have found a very direct connection between 
family disorganization and child delinquency. In the case of most 
children who “go wrong” the home has failed to perform its proper 
functions. Parents who neglect or exploit their children, who let 
them run loose on the streets, or force them to beg or work long 
hours in factories, as well as parents who are overindulgent and 
lax in discipline, are adding to the number of child delinquents. 
Hence the first effort of social workers and juvenile courts in their 
attempt to reduce child delinquency must be devoted to removing 
demoralizing influences in the homes. 

Need for Special Agencies. As we have seen, the tendency to- 
day is in the direction of more and more special agencies which 
render needed services to all sorts of unadjusted families. Such 
agencies mend broken families, tide others over temporary crises, 
look after neglected, abused, or exploited children, and assist fami- 
lies in meeting health, financial, legal, and other problems. Un- 
fortunately, relatively few communities are adequately supplied 
with such services, and many communities are still without any. 
Rural families epecially lack these special services. The idea seems 
to prevail that only city families are disorganized and encounter- 
ing these problems that require the services of social workers. 
Contrary to this notion, many families in rural districts and small 
towns are greatly in need of family welfare work, visiting nurses, 
child-guidance clinics, children’s protective agencies, and health 
clinics. Intelligently planned community organization will make 
available such services as are needed in all communities, rural 
or urban. Often the money being doled out as “charity” will more 
than provide the trained services that are lacking. 

Other Types of Family Problems. In addition to the types of 
family disorganization that we have considered there are other 
types which are widely prevalent. The death of the father or 
mother is often followed by serious unadjustment in the family. 
There were between five and six million widows and widowers 
in the United States in 1920. In most cases the surviving parent 
manages to hold the family together, but the difficulties are great 
at best. If the mother dies, the father has the problem of finding 
some one to care for his home and children while he earns the 
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~ living. If the father dies, the mother may have to find empley- 
ment outside the home, and may break her health trying to be 
breadwinner and housekeeper. Sickness and accidents may also 
lead to disorganization of the family. 

Other problems are presented by individuals who are isolated or 
left outside any family group. The unmarried mother and so-called 
“illegitimate” children are often in this position. 

Homeless men, including hoboes, tramps, and “bums,” are 
among those who lack normal family ties. The hobo is a migratory 
worker and usually manages to earn an honest living at seasonal 
occupations. Tramps and “bums” are shirkers who loaf, beg, and 
sometimes steal. It has been estimated that a total of 300,000 
homeless men pass through Chicago every year.? 

Old people whose children have grown up and married are some- 
times left unadjusted and without family ties. Floods, tornadoes, 
fires, and similar disasters bring about the disorganization of many 
families. The American Red Cross, family welfare societies, and 
other social agencies are always at work trying to help people who 
are for any reason deprived of normal home ties. 

Remedies for Family Disorganization. Many remedies for 
the disorganization found in so many modern families have been 
suggested. Most of them have been aimed specifically at divorce, 
probably because it is the most obvious and sensational type of 
family disorganization. One of our national weaknesses, it has been 
said, is our faith in legislation as the solution of every problem. 
Whenever we are faced with a crisis or a difficulty our habit is to 
demand that the legislators of the country pass a law remedying 
the matter. Then very likely we forget about the whole thing, 
perhaps not even bothering to see if the law has the desired effect, 
or if it is enforced. In keeping with this idea, many people have 
urged that if certain laws were passed the problem of family dis- 
organization would be solved. Most of these proposed laws have 
related to marriage or divorce, and strange to say, some aim at 
making both marriages and divorces more difficult, while others 
aim at the direct opposite, and would make it easier for anyone 
to secure a marriage license or a divorce. 

Others, observing that the divorce laws of the various states 
are chaotic, that in some states divorces are granted on almost any 
pretext, while in others the only grounds legally recognized are 

? Anderson, Nels, The Hobo, p. 3. 
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adultery, desertion, and cruelty, have urged a uniform national 
divorce law. Many strong arguments are made for such a law, 
and no doubt if it were rightly framed it might alleviate much 
injustice and confusion. But it is to be doubted if this or any other 
piece of legislation would go far toward solving the problem of 
family disorganization. Unless framed with great care, further 
legislation would be more apt to hinder than to help. A national 
divorce law that is rigid and severe and makes divorce every- 
where difficult, or which goes to the other extreme and makes 
divorce as easy to procure in all states as it is in Nevada, will 
antagonize many groups and prove a hindrance. At any rate, 
Constitutional difficulties make the passage of a national law un- 
likely in the near future. 

Reform of the type being worked out by family courts and 
courts of domestic relations is more likely to aid in reducing 
family break-ups. The extension of family welfare work and 
other forms of social work to all communities and to all classes 
will undoubtedly go a long way toward preventing needless 
family disorganization, Such services are not to be thought of as 
substitutes for normal family care and home life, any more than 
the doctor’s advice and treatment is to be thought of as a substitute 
for personal hygiene and health habits. Social agencies manned 
by trained social workers can do much to tide families over their 
crises and to stabilize family life during the present period of 
reconstruction of family folkways. 

Constructive Measures to Strengthen the Family. To bring 
about fundamental changes in the habits, standards, and attitudes 
that lie at the root of the trouble with the American family, we 
must have something more than good intentions and a willingness 
to pass new laws. No law can change popular attitudes such as 
those toward the unmarried mother, the illegitimate child, and 
divorce. Such attitudes can only be transformed by the process 
of public opinion. This in turn calls for fearless and intelligent 
moral leadership from the school, the church, child-welfare and 
other organizations, and responsible parents generally. Also it calls 
for education, of which we shall have more to say presently. 

Any measure which adds to the comfort, security, health, and 
stability of individuals will react favorably on family life. Stabiliza- 
tion of employment, payment of a living wage, establishment of 
the eight-hour day, and improvement of working conditions are 
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such measures. Workmen’s compensation, industrial insurance, 
and steps to reduce sickness and ill health will increase family 
stability. All fundamental social, economic, and political changes 
which tend to equalize opportunity, raise the standard of living, 
and extend social justice to all classes simplify the problem of 
reconstructing American family life and raising it to a higher 
plane. 

Education for Family Responsibilities. The philosopher John 
Dewey once remarked that parenthood is the last unstandardized 
profession. Surprising as it may seem, in this age when specialized 
training is given for practically every task under the sun, training 
for parenthood and the duties of the family has been almost en- 
tirely neglected. No other occupation is so universal, nor is there 
any other for which adequate training and preparation is more 
imperative. 

A few schools are waking up to the importance of this task, 
and including parent-training in their curricula. Courses in home 
economics are gradually being broadened to include instruction 
in making the family budget, correct diet for all members of the 
family, the dressing of children, and home decoration and furnish- 
ing. Health courses are stressing home sanitation, first-aid reme- 
dies, care of children’s health, and family hygiene. A few schools 
have actually installed laboratory courses where the older girl 
students are placed in charge of children from two to five years of 
age and given practical training in their feeding, health, and gen- 
eral care. 

Future of the Family. Despite the fact that economic, recrea- 
tional, religious, and health functions have passed largely from 
the family into the keeping of specialized organizations, the family 
is as important to-day as ever before. Its functions may be shared 
and supplemented by other agencies and institutions, but they 
cannot be superseded. No other institution or human contrivance 
seems so well adapted to the task of caring for children, protecting 
them from harm, and instilling in them ideals of love, sympathy, 
loyalty, and social usefulness. These ideals, learned in the family, 
are extended to wider forms of association and underlie all 
phases of social conduct. So long as the intimate primary contacts 
and early social experiences are basic to the formation of character 


and the development of personality, so long will the family 
remain a fundamental social institution. 
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Summary. The basic unit of social life is‘the family. Its origin 
goes back to the dawn of the human race. The primary function 
of the family is bringing children into the world and rearing them. 
Parental care increases in inverse proportion with the birth-rate in 
animal species. Prolonged human infancy permits plastic human 
nature to be molded by tradition and the accumulated knowledge 
of the race. Marriage customs and forms of family vary widely, 
but monogamy best provides children with parental care. The 
laws and customs governing the American family have been handed 
down from the English, the ancient Romans, the primitive Ger- 
mans, and the early Christian Church. Changes in industrial life 
and in distribution of population have produced widespread changes 
in family folkways. Economic, educational, recreational and reli- 
gious functions once performed in the family have been taken over 
by other institutions. Such changes have led to increasing family 
disorganization. Economic conditions to which the family is not 
adjusted, the increasing independence of women, and hasty and ill- 
advised marriages are causes of family maladjustments. Dis- 
organization of the family has an unwholesome effect on the de- 
veloping personalities of children. Numerous family welfare 
agencies, courts of domestic relations, child-guidance clinics, and 
juvenile courts are dealing with problems created by broken 
families. It is doubtful whether legislation regulating marriage 
and divorce can contribute much to the solution of the problems 
of family disorganization. Extension of family welfare work, 
improvement of economic conditions, and education for family 
responsibilities are sounder constructive measures. 


PROJECTS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER 
ShUDY 


1. Students may learn, by consulting their grandparents or older residents, 
something about the families of an earlier generation. In the Western and 
Central states, early settlers may be interviewed who are able to tell 
of the pioneer families of the community. List the various functions car- 
ried out by these families. Compare with the present families in the 
community. 

2. What historical events conditioned the migrations and movements 
of families into the local county or state at large? What religious beliefs 
prevailed among the first settlers? What family traditions, folkways, 
customs, or religious beliefs in the present community can be traced to 
these families of the “early days’? 
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3. Select for comparison a number of typical families in the country 
and in the town or city. Compare especially as to the following points: 
(a) Stability of families. How long have they resided in the community ? 
How many times have they moved in the last ten years? (b) Division 
of labor between members of family. Is the father the sole breadwinner ? 
What tasks are allotted to the children in the domestic economy? What 
responsibilities are carried by the mother? (c) Dependence of family upon 
other social institutions and special agencies. What use is made of medical, 
dental, and other health services? How do members of the family get their 
recreation? With what various organizations (such as the Red Cross, Boy 
Scouts, Farmer’s Union, or Community Chest) does each family, or 
members thereof, cooperate? 

4. What conditions in the local community appear to be unfavorable 
to the development of health, morality, happiness, and general welfare 
of families living in the community? Tabulate such of these conditions 
as might be considered causes of family disorganization. 

5. To what extent, if any, do the following conditions affect families in 
the county: (a) congestion in urban centers; (b) isolation in rural areas; 
'(c) changing religious beliefs; (d) childless marriages; (e€) commercial- 
ized recreation; (f) long hours of employment; (g) employment of women 
and children; (h) bad housing and poor ‘sanitary conditions? 

6. What attitudes toward marriage and divorce are reflected in the press, 
in magazine stories, and in movies? Which of these attitudes seems to have 
the strongest effect? 

7. How is authority vested in most families? Compare with families of 
earlier generations. 

8. Does the state provide pensions for widowed mothers? Are such pen- 
a. adequate in amount? What provisions are made for homeless chil- 

ren! 

9. A poll of the families represented by the students in the class may be 
taken to ascertain the number of children to each family. Compute the 
average number of children per family. Then take a poll of the number 
of uncles and aunts on the paternal and maternal side of each family repre- 
sented. From these figures compute the average size of the families of the 
parents’ generation, and compare with that of the students’ generation. Is 
the size of the family declining? 

10. Write out a program for better training in parenthood, indicating 
the part to be played by the sthool, church, Sunday-School, home, universi- 
ties and colleges, and other groups. 
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WOMAN’S PLACE IN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
LIFE 


Problems Facing Women. The vast and far-reaching changes 
which have altered so profoundly the character of family life have 
also affected in many ways the position of women. According to the 
traditional division of labor between the sexes, women are the 
home-makers and men the providers for the home. At the present 
time, however, one out of every five women in the United States 
is gainfully employed outside the home. 

The problems confronting women who thus enter the economic 
field as breadwinners are numerous and vexing. They must accom- 
modate themselves to the requirements of industry or the pro- 
fessions, a task often made especially difficult because of their 
restricted opportunity and weaker bargaining power. In addition, 
many women still have exacting home responsibilities from which 
their employment as wage or salary earners does not excuse them. 
A considerable minority are wives and mothers who are under- 
taking the dual role of breadwinners and home-makers. What is 
the future of women in occupations ? 

Women who have not entered occupations are faced by problems 
of a different sort. Since various functions once performed in 
the home are now performed elsewhere, and since labor-saving 
devices have lightened the remaining household tasks, many women 
are finding that home activities employ only a part of their time 
and energy. This condition is most prevalent among women of 
moderate or well-to-do circumstances whose families are small. 
How shall these women use their new-found leisure in ways that 
will prove of most benefit to themselves, their families, and society ? 
An increasing number of talented women are seeking careers 
in the sciences, arts, and professions. The rigorous demands of 
a career make it difficult if not impossible for any woman to per- 
form in addition the customary tasks involved in home-making. 

28 
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In choosing a career must she deprive herself of a home and 
children of her own? 

These questions all resolve themselves into phases of the broader 
one: What shall be the sphere of woman in modern society? This 
question is complicated by the fact that custom, tradition, religion, 
law, and education have emphasized and exaggerated the differences 
between men and women, so that nowhere is their legal, ethical, 
and social status quite the same. In times past the discrimination 
has been overwhelmingly against women and in favor. of men, 
with the result that to-day the former occupy an inferior position 
in most parts of the world. Even in the more enlightened countries, 
certain customs, taboos, and legal discriminations still limit the 
opportunities and narrow the spheres of women. 

The Subjection of Women. Certain historical facts will help 
us to understand the origin of discriminations against women and 
some of their present difficulties. All down through the ages woman 
has had the burden of bearing, nursing, and caring for children, 
a task that has necessarily limited the range of her activities out- 
side the domestic group. In very early times, while men roamed 
far as hunters and warriors women clung to the shelter and fire 
with their offspring, and a tradition grew up that men must always 
be free for hunting and fighting. So in many primitive societies 
. we find that men regarded common work as beneath them; and 
while the warrior loafed or looked.after his weapons, the woman, 
with children at her heels or strapped on her back, carried wood 
and water, built fires, cleaned game, cooked, and made clothes. 
Among many tribes women sank to the level of beasts of burden, 
though in a few, such as the Iroquois Indians, they were honored 
and respected and their voices carried weight in the tribal councils. 

In the most ancient civilizations women were kept in a state 
of subjection only slightly improved over that found in primitive 
groups. The male head of the family was supreme, and wives 
and daughters were compelled to obey every expression of his 
will. In economic and political life, due in part to customs and 
traditions carried over from primitive times, men were ascend- 
ant; while women were regarded as inferior beings, fit only 
to do the heavy and disagreeable work and bear children. Certain 
exceptions to this general condition should be noted. 

During the reign of Hammurabi in ancient Babylon (about 2000 
years before Christ) the position of women was, on the whole, 
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better than in many countries during recent times. According to 
the Babylonian law, married women could conduct business, dis- 
pose of their property, and share in the processes of law as full 
legal personalities, rights they did not possess in England until 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. Likewise in ancient 
Egypt women exercised full legal and property rights, and in in- 
dustrial and commercial life they not infrequently held important 
positions. Exceptions of this sort were comparatively rare, and 
in most ancient civilizations women not only were subservient to 
their male relatives, but were strictly secluded within the home. 

During the medieval period the Church made marriage a reli- 
gious sacrament, requiring the consent of both parties. The advan- 
tage accruing to women by this requirement was largely offset by 
the fact that the state of marriage was regarded as a concession to 
the weakness of the flesh, a celibate person being considered purer 
and holier. Another development of the middle ages was an ex- 
aggerated romantic attitude toward the female sex. When one 
reads stories of the age of chivalry, in which knights braved danger 
and death for “fair maidens,’ he should not overlook the fact 
that this referred only to women of the upper classes, and that 
a large majority of women in that day. were oppressed and en- 
slaved. Remnants of this same attitude, which viewed woman as a 
helpless innocent to be enshrined and worshipped but kept from 
all active participation in the world, may still be found in some of 
our present literature, customs, and laws. 

Beginning of Emancipation. The modern period (dating, say, 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century) ushered in an awaken- 
ing of popular intelligence, a greater feeling of nationalism, and 
a deepening sense of individual rights. It required several centuries 
for this awakening to modify to any great extent the status of 
woman in European society. Gradually, however, the progress of 
science, the change in religious traditions, and the rise of democracy 
resulted in an improvement of her position. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion led to the employment of many thousands of women outside 
the home in factories, and despite their exploitation, helped break 
down the old traditions, 

The greatest progress of all in the freeing of women has come in 
the last half century and is still going on to-day. It has followed 
close upon the spread of popular education for both sexes. A grow- 
ing sentiment of social justice demands that woman be accorded, 
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a position of equal moral worth and equal responsibility in the 
affairs of modern life. 

In America, the old colonial traditions which confined woman 
rigidly to the home and domestic circle have largely disappeared. 
The westward movement and the demands of pioneer life de- 
veloped in her greater resourcefulness, and led to many new 
rights and privileges. These changes helped to overthrow domestic 
tyrannies, and gave women the courage to demand equal priv- 
ileges and opportunities. In the last few years legislation has 
abolished many old restrictions on woman’s rights, and has cul- 
minated recently in the Nineteenth Amendment granting her the 
ballot. 

Present Social Outlook. Due to such changes, women in present 
American society have rights, privileges, and opportunities that, on 
the whole, are vastly superior to those of earlier generations. 
Though certain old taboos and traditional discriminations yet 
remain, they are minor as compared with those recently swept 
away. The legal and political rights of women citizens now approxi- 
mate those of men. New and unprecedented educational advantages 
have broadened the mental horizon of the American woman, in- 
creased her confidence in her abilities, and aroused her interest 
in public affairs, A growing number are able to earn their own liv- 
ing, a fact which makes them independent of marriage as a means 
of support, and enhances their self-respect. 

Significant as are such gains, they should not be permitted to 
obscure the fact that women as a class still face certain handi- 
caps, and as yet are not wholly adjusted to the conditions of modern 
social and economic life. Modern industrialism, in removing from 
the home most of the economic functions formerly centering in it, 
has deprived women of many useful economic activities by which 
in other times they contributed materially to family support. As a 
consequence larger numbers every year are seeking employment 
in occupations outside the home. Men still play the dominant roles 
in business, commerce, art, science, and most of the professions, 
and women who enter these fields sometimes find that they have 
prejudices to overcome and discriminations to face. In manu- 
facturing and mechanical occupations, where two million women 
wage-earners are employed, various inequalities still exist. 

The facts indicate that, while women have opportunities greater 
than ever before, they have not yet successfully adjusted them- 
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selves to some of their environing institutions. Before the Ameri- 
can woman can take full advantage of newly won opportunitics, 
many problems pertaining to her social and economic functions 
must be solved. These problems are felt most keenly by the millions 
of women who to-day are breadwinners. 

Changing Economic Role. Not long ago home-making was the 
sole occupation open to women. In 1920 8,549,511 females ten 
years of age and over were engaged in gainful occupations.” In 537 
of the 572 occupations listed, women were employed. Among the 
seven chief occupational divisions, female workers were distributed 
as follows: agriculture, 1,084,128; manufacturing, 1,930,341; 
transportation, 213,054; trade, 667,792; professional, 1,016,498 ; 
domestic, 2,186,924; clerical, 1,426,116. All of these except agri- 
culture and domestic service showed an increase over the 1910 
figures, the gains in the clerical, transportation,and professional 
divisions being especially marked. 

Some women voluntarily work in occupations outside the home 
because they find such vocations better adapted to their interests 
and abilities than housekeeping, or because they wish to achieve 
economic independence, or a higher standard of living. The great 
majority, however, are breadwinners not from choice, but from 
economic necessity. Modern industrialism is largely responsible 
for this change in the economic role of women. 

Women in Industry. Thus, more and more women are finding 
employment in the industries of the nation. In almost every factory 
some women are employed, and many large manufacturing estab- 
lishments hire more women than men. In the manufacture of 
shirts, collars, cuffs, gloves, hosiery, and other articles of clothing 
the women workers outnumber the men by almost one hundred 
per cent. During the World War the drafting of men and the added 
strain imposed on industry by the necessity of feeding, clothing, 
and equipping 4,000,000 soldiers, led large quotas of women to 
join the labor force of the nation. The success attending their 
efforts resulted not only in unparalleled production of war-time 
necessities, but in the retention of women laborers in many’ in- 
dustries and skilled crafts from which they had been debarred 
before the war. 

Present indications point to the conclusion that women are in 


1 United States Bureau of the Cens 
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PROPORTION OF MALES AND FEMALES 10 YEARS OF AGE AND 
OVER ENGAGED IN CERTAIN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS: 1920. * 
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CHART 2 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 


AGRICULTURE. FORESTRY AND ANIMAL HUSBANDAY: 


FISHERMEN AND OYSTERMEN 

STOCK HERDERS. DROVERS, AND FEEDERS 

DAIRY FARMERS: 

STOCK RAISERS 

DAIRY FARM LABORERS 

FARMERS 

GARDENERS, FLORISTS, FRUIT GROWERS. ANO NURSERYMEN 
GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, ORCHARD. AND NURSERY LABORERS 


MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES: 


@HOEMAKERS AND COBBLERS (NOT IN FACTORY) 
PAINTERS. GLAZIERS, VARNISHERS, ENAMELERS, ETO. 
LABORERS-METAL INDUSTRIES 

MANAGERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS (MANUFACTURING) 
LABORERS-LUMBER AND FURNITURE INDUSTRIES: 
LABORERS-CLAY GLASS AND STONE INOUSTRIE® 
MANUFACTURERS AND OFFICIALS 

BAKERS 

APPRENTICES: 

COMPOSITORS, LINOTYPERS, AND TYPESETTERS 
FOREMEN AND OVERSEERS (MANUFACTURING) 
LABORERS-FOOD INDUSTRIES 


SEMISKILLED OPERATIVES-LUMBER AND FURNITURE INDUSTRIES: 


SEMISKILLED OPERATIVES-METAL INOUSTRIES 


SEMISKILLED OPERATIVES-CLAY. GLASS, AND STONE INDUSTRIBO 


‘TAILORS AND TAILORESSES: 
LABORERS-BAKERIES 

LABORERS-COTTON MILLS. 
LABORERS-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
SEMISKILLED OPERATIVES-SHOE FACTORIES 


SEMISKILLED OPERATIVES-CHEMICAL AND ALLIED INDUSTRIBS 


SEMISKILLED OPERATIVES-FOOD INDUSTRIES 
LABORERS-CIGAR AND TOBACCO FACTORIES 


TRANSPORTATION: 


LABORERS-~(STEAM RAILROAD? 
MAIL CARRIERS: 

‘TELEGRAPH OPERATORS 
‘TELEPHONE OPERATORS 


TRADE: Fr 


WHOLESALE DEALERS. IMPORTERS, AND EXPORTERS 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 

BANKERS, BROKERS, AND MONEY LENDERS: 
INSURANCE AGENTS AND OFFICIALS 

RETAIL DEALERS. 

REAL ESTATE AGENTS AND OFFICIALS 

LABORERS. PORTERS, AND HELPERS |N STORES. 
SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 

CLERKS IN STORES 


seuss SERVICE (NOT ELSEWHERE CLASSIFIEDY 


LABORERS (PUBLIC SERVICE) 
OFFICIALS AND INSPECTORS (CITY AND COUNTY? 
OFFICIALS AND INSPECTORS (STATE AND UNITED 8TATE®@ 


Pamifaces | racressicwac SEAVICE, 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 

ACTORS AND SHOWMEN 

ARTISTS! SCULPTORS AND TEACHERS OF ART 
MUSICIANS AND TEACHERS OF MUSIC 
TEACHERS 

TRAINED NURSES 


DOMESTIC AND PERS@MAL SEAVICE: 


SALOON KEEPERS 
LABORERS (DOMESTIC AND PROFESSIONAL SERVICED 
BARBERS, HAIRDRESSERS, AND MANICURISTS 
JANITORS AND SEXTONS 

RESTAURANT CAFE, AND LUNCH-ROOM KEEPERS 
HOTEL KEEPERS AND MANAGERS 

WAITERS z 

LAUNDRY OPERATIVES 

cooks 

CHARWOMEN ANO CLEANERS 

SERVANTS 

BOARDING AND LODGING HOUSE KEEPERS 
MIDWIVES AND NURSES (NOT TRAINED) 
HOUSEKEEPERS AND STEWARDS 

LAUNDERERS AND LAUNDRESSES (NOT {N LAUNDRY? 


CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS: 


AGENTS. CANVASSERS, AND COLLECTons 
MESSENGER, BUNOLE, AND OFFICE BOYS AND GIALS 
CLERKS (EXCEPT CLERKS IN STORES) 
BOOKKEEPERS, CASHIERS, AND ACCOUNTANTS 
STENOGRAPHEAS AND TYPISTS 


*From Statistical Atlas of the United States. 
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industry to stay. Furthermore, it seems likely that in the future 
increasing numbers of women will become wage-earners. The 
steady processes of industrialization and urbanization are relent- 
lessly drawing women, as well as men, into specialized occupa- 
tions. 

The belief is widely prevalent that practically all female wage- 
earners are girls from eighteen to twenty-five years old who work 
only for a few years until they marry and leave industry. Studies 
of the United States Women’s Bureau show that many thousands 
do not marry, but spend their entire lives in industrial occupations.” 
Even among those who marry, there are many who return to the 
factory or mill to help out with family expenses, or become the 
chief breadwinners following the death or disability of their 
husbands. Approximately two million of the women in gainful 
occupations are married, and while the census does not supply data 
showing the number of widows who are breadwinners, it is esti- 
mated that they number at least a million more. In general women 
do not become wage-earners for the purpose of making “pin 
money” or occupying themselves a few years until husbands are 
found, but in order to supplement family earnings, or to support 
others dependent upon them. 

Conditions anong Women Wage-earners. The great major- 
ity of women wage-earners are employed in low-income occupa- 
tions offering little possibility of advancement. One reason for 
this is the fact that so many of them are from the disadvantaged 
economic classes, and enter industry, often as minors, uneducated, 
inexperienced, and unskilled. Among them are many negroes and 
foreign born. Since they are compelled to work by poverty and 
want, they have little choice in selecting their occupations, but 
must take the first work that comes to hand. The bargaining power 
of women workers is made still weaker by the fact that, being rela- 
tively new in industry, they have not learned the power of organiza- 
tion, and only a small fraction are yet unionized. 

Between 1920 and 1922 the United States Women’s Bureau 
conducted studies of women’s earnings in ten states. Approxi- 
mately 120,000 women, distributed throughout most of the indus- 
tries employing female workers, were included in the studies. 
Women workers in these ten states were found to have median 
weekly wages varying from $8.80 in the state paying the lowest, 


2 United States Women’s Bureau, Bulletin, Nos. 23 and 4I. 
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to $16.85 in the one paying the highest wages.? In one of these 
states a cost-of-living survey was made in 1920-21 by the Women’s 
Division of the Court of Industrial Relations, which indicated that 
an annual income of about $880 was necessary to provide for the 
minimum goods and services (food, clothing, rent, laundry, car- 
fare, medical and dental services, and recreation) acceptable to 
most working women. Records obtained by the United States 
Women’s Bureau for 1,100 women in this state who worked stead- 
ily throughout the year showed that about 70 per cent were earn- 
ing less than this amount at the time of that survey. Moreover, 
some of these women were helping maintain dependent relatives.* 
While this state is not typical of the entire country, results of 
other studies bear out the conclusion that a large proportion of the 
women wage-earners in the United States receive earnings in- 
sufficient to maintain reasonable standards of health, comfort, and 
physical efficiency. 

The situation with respect to working hours is equally unsatis- 
factory. Data compiled by the United States Women’s Bureau show 
that among 159,540 women workers in 13 states, the scheduled 
hours of 66.2 per cent exceed 48 per week.® Since many of them 
have the additional burden of doing their own housework and 
looking after dependent children, such long hours are likely to 
prove detrimental to their health and disastrous to the welfare 
of the family. 

In a certain state a study was made of workroom conditions in 
122 industrial plants employing women, which may be taken as 
fairly typical. Of these, thirty-nine were overcrowded and untidy, 
fifty-four lacked satisfactory cleaning arrangements, twenty-two 
had inadequate natural lighting, and seventy-four inadequate or 
badly arranged artificial lighting, eleven did not provide seats, and 
fifty-eight had insufficient seats, ninety-five did not have rest 
rooms, a large majority were lacking in sanitary facilities of dif- 
ferent kinds, and in about half the workers were exposed to fire 
and accident hazards.°® 

To safeguard the lives and protect the health of women wage- 
earners, more than half the states have passed laws regulating 


3 United States Women’s Bureau, Bulletin, No. 46, p. 50. 
4 Queen, S. A., and Mann, D. M., Social Pathology, p. 320. 
5 United States Women’s Bureau, Bulletin, No. 46, p. 48. 
6 United States Women’s Bureau, Bulletin, No. 22, 
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the length of the working day, sanitary conditions, and over-time 
work, and twelve prohibit night work in certain occupations. Min- 
imum wage laws for women were in operation in a number of 
‘states until a decision of the United States Supreme Court de- 
clared such a law unconstitutional. Some states have altogether 
neglected protective legislation in this field, and in others the laws 
are vague and poorly enforced, so that much remains to be done 
before women wage-earners are adequately protected. 

Women in the Home. A majority of women, probably not less 
than 60 per cent, still find a life occupation in the home. For many 
married women, especially mothers with young children, home- 
making becomes the most interesting and absorbing of vocations, 
and the basis for well-rounded and socially useful lives. 

However, changes in modern living have narrowed down the 
home tasks to such an extent that large numbers of women no 
longer find in them a satisfactory occupation and life interest. 
As we have seen, many functions once performed in the home are 
now assumed by other institutions. Families are much smaller, 
on the average, than those of a few generations ago, and numer- 
ous labor-saving devices have greatly reduced household tasks. 
Wives and mothers among families of moderate or well-to-do 
circumstances frequently have more leisure than they know how 
to employ in socially useful ways, and in the effort to escape bore- 
dom and “pass away the time” become habituated to matinees, 
bridge, window-shopping, and other purposeless activities. 

According to certain woman writers who have analyzed this 
situation,’ the chief victim of the effects of such aimless and ill- 
directed activities has been woman herself, although the family 
likewise has suffered ill effects from her discontent, and society has 
been deprived of the services of many potential producers. The 
loss of her former productive activities in the home has not been 
compensated by outside activities calculated to develop her latent 
capabilities and to satisfy her desire for achievement. Most of 
the remaining housekeeping tasks, these writers insist, are of 
a routine, monotonous character and do not yield the satisfactions 
afforded by work of a more creative kind, such as the pioneer 
woman found, for example, in making most of the clothing, laying 


Be Pruette, Lorine, Women and Leisure, and Parsons, Alice Beal, Woman’s 
ilemma, 
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by the winter’s store of food, and teaching her children to read and 
write. 

In short, it is claimed that home-making, for large numbers 
of middle-class women without young children to care for, has 
become a part-time occupation, and that the surplus leisure is not 
yet utilized in ways that are satisfactory to the women themselves 
or useful to society. Whether or not this point of view is correct, 
there is evidence of restlessness and discontent among women 
of this class, and serious efforts on the part of many of them to 
find outside activities or avocations. 

“Post-graduate Mothers.” This problem is particularly baffling 
in the case of mothers whose children have gone away to school, 
or have married and left the home, depriving them of their major 
responsibility and interest. Often these women are in their early ~ 
forties and at the very height of their physical and mental powers. 
Their long experience in managing a home and bringing up chil- 
dren has developed in them efficiency and sound common sense 
that are greatly needed in other spheres of society. What is to 
become of these “post-graduate mothers” ? 

Some of them find community activities that need their services 
and offer useful and interesting opportunities for creative work; 
some take up fads and hobbies of doubtful social value; while 
many others follow an aimless round of social duties, or become 
bored with life. 

Among married women of this age are to be found some, how- 
ever, who, having been trained for professional careers or other 
useful occupations before marriage, return to outside vocations as 
soon as their children no longer require their care. The case of 
Mrs. Parker, cited below, is perhaps fairly typical of such women. 
While it is true that many of them find outlets for their capacities 
and interests in other ways, not a few active, intelligent, profes- 
sionally-trained women are drawn almost irresistibly into their 
former work, once the home work and children cease to demand 
most of their time and energy. 


Mrs. Parker had been an English teacher in high schools before 
her marriage. She was fond of the work, and succeeded so well 
that she was able to advance to the position of Supervisor of English 
in the high schools of a city of 60,000, a position which she held 
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at the time she met and fell in love with Mr. Parker. They were 
married and for a year Mrs. Parker retained her school position. 
Mr. Parker, a journalist, was assistant circulation manager of one 
of the city dailies. He had no objection to his wife continuing in her 
professional work, and for over a year the couple lived contentedly 
in an apartment hotel. 

Then Mr. Parker accepted a position as managing editor of a 
small daily in a town of 20,000 inhabitants. They purchased a bunga- 
low in a good neighborhood, and set up housekeeping for themselves, 
Mrs. Parker having of course resigned her position in the city where 
they had lived previously. 

“Now that we have a home all our own,” said Mr. Parker when the 
last rug was laid and the final agreement reached as to where the phono- 
graph should stand, “all you'll need to do is to take care of it. You 
won’t have to worry any more about kids who say ‘ain’t’ and ‘I seen,’ 
or teachers who get huffy when you suggest ways they could improve 
their teaching.” 

“You know I’m just too delighted for words, John,’ his wife re- 
plied. “It’s going to be such fun to keep house. But dear me, how will 
I ever learn to cook?” 

But she did learn, and with surprisingly little difficulty for one 
whose culinary experience had been confined previously to fudge 
and cinnamon toast. Neighbors were eager to help out, there were 
many good books, and also an extension class in domestic science 
conducted by the state agricultural college. She had a way of throw- 
ing her whole heart into whatever she undertook, and soon the house- 
hold régime ran as smoothly as clockwork. She also found time to 
take an active part in church work, a women’s club, and a civic 
organization. Mr. Parker often discussed with her his own business 
matters, and was proud of her good judgment and efficiency. 

At the end of twelve years the Parkers were among the most re- 
spected families in the community. Their three children were bright 
and healthy, and doing good work in school. Mr. Parker had purchased 
a controlling interest in his newspaper. The family had built a new 
and larger home. Everyone regarded them as “nicely settled,” “well 
fixed,” and “a good family to know.” 

Then one day Mrs. Parker startled everybody by applying for a 
position as English teacher in the local high school. The neighbors 
could not understand it; as one of them put it, they were “simply flab- 
bergasted.” Rumor had it that there was discord in the family, and 
that Mrs. Parker was seeking a divorce. But to the surprise of all, 
Mr. Parker viewed his wife’s action with equanimity, if not with ap- 
proval. The gossips were nonplussed. Every sign indicated that Mr. 
Parker was making plenty of money, and certainly he did not appear 
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socks stingy with his wife. Then why should she be seeking a 
job? 

Mrs. Parker had her reasons, and in consulting her husband about 
her plan she had tried to make them clear. 

“You know, dear, I just can’t help being a teacher. How would 
you feel if you were shut out of your beloved newspaper office for 
twelve years? When the children were home all day so I could teach 
them, I didn’t mind. Now they are away at school all day and have 
teachers enough without me. 

“Since your father died and Grandma Parker came to live with us, 
there hasn’t been enough work around this house to keep me busy 
an hour a day. The dear lady even protested when I brought in a man 
to wash the windows. I simply feel useless nowadays. I’ve tried club 
work, charity work, teaching a Sunday-School class—I’ve even tried 
politics and writing a novel, but it’s no use. None of these things 
takes the place of a real job of your own. And my job is teach- 
ing. 

“Besides, here you are working yourself thin trying to make enough 
money to buy the full interest in your paper. Why shouldn’t I make 
money too, and help you out? Since the war everyone knows what 
trouble they’ve had to find good English teachers. I’m going to 
apply.” 

Mr. Parker knew his wife and could see her point of view. He 
soon agreed to the plan and the application was duly presented. 

A month later the School Board took action to fill the vacancies in 
the English staff for the ensuing year. Mrs. Parker’s professional 
qualifications were superior to those of any other applicant. But the 
Board went on record as opposing the policy of hiring married women 
as teachers. True, a few married women were already employed 
and were giving excellent service. It seemed that most members of the 
Board didn’t like the idea of married women leaving the home to 
teach school, and it was planned to gradually replace those already 
employed by unmarried women. 

The neighborhood drew a breath of relief. At least the School 
Board had some sense. No one except her husband ever realized 
the keenness of Mrs. Parker’s disappointment. For a year she en- 
deavored to content herself with such substitute occupations as tutor- 
ing laggards in their English lessons, and serving as a volunteer 
worker for a local charitable society. 

Finally she entered actively into politics in the county and was 
recently elected County Superintendent. She promptly introduced 
sweeping changes in the lifeless routine of that office, and has done 
much to raise the standards of rural schools in the county. This 
work only partially supplies the outlet this active and competent 
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woman demands for her energies. Numerous community enterprises 
look to her for support and she is at present giving a large share 
of her time to public affairs. Meanwhile the domestic affairs of the 
household continue to run smoothly, though Grandma Parker still 
objects indignantly when hired help comes to wash the windows. 


Homes or Careers? An increasing number of women to-day are 
confronted by two branching roads—one leading to a home and 
children, the other to the occupation or career for which their 
talents and training incline them. Are these two routes mutually 
exclusive 2 Must women who enter careers deprive themselves 
of the greater vocation, motherhood and home-making ? And must 
married women whose abilities and education fit them for busi- 
ness, professional, and other careers useful to society perma- 
nently abandon such careers because certain years of their lives 
are completely occupied with the duties of motherhood? This 
dilemma is troubling thousands of women at the present time. 

Many people reply to these questions with the dogma, ““Woman’s 
place is the home.” It is true that in the social division of labor 
between the sexes home-making and motherhood have been, and 
still are, the greatest functions of women. Nevertheless, certain 
factors are at work in present-day society to induce steadily increas- 
ing numbers of women to follow careers outside the home. First is 
a factor already noted, the shifting of economic, health, educational, 
and other functions from the home to outside agencies and institu- 
tions, such as industrial establishments, hospitals, and schools. A 
second factor is the widening educational opportunities of women. 
Since 1890, while the population of the United States has not quite 
doubled, the number of girls in high schools has increased twelve- 
fold, and the number in colleges and normal schools fivefold. Thus 
more women are receiving training which makes possible a choice 
between work within and work outside the home. Another factor 
is the declining birth-rates and death-rates. Women to-day bear 
fewer children, but a much larger per cent live and grow to matu- 
rity than was the case a few decades ago. This frees many years of 
their lives for other activities, and greatly lessens the drain on 
their vitality. Such factors are operating to draw well-educated 
women into various careers, 

But can married women follow this course and still have children, 
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and a normal home life? Some are demonstrating that it is not 
impossible. In such cases the home is managed eee the mother, or 
by both parents cooperatively, but most of the routine work of 
housekeeping is performed by hired workers. In the larger cities, 
expert cleaners equipped with the newest electrical devices may 
be obtained at a relatively small cost to clean the house or apart- 
ment at regular intervals. Many professional women hire house- 
keepers to do the general housework, and some, like Mrs. Parker, 
have relatives who do part or all of such work. Laundries, bakeries, 
dairies, and other large-scale industries have greatly reduced the 
routine household tasks, thus simplifying this phase of the prob- 
lem. 

The problem of providing children with adequate care during 
the mother’s work hours is less easily solved, for very small chil- 
dren cannot, as a rule, be entrusted safely to housekeepers, and 
often relatives are little better qualified for the task. Nursery 
schools, conducted by trained nurses, social workers, and teachers, 
provide the children of mothers engaged in professions with the 
best modern care. The child’s health receives zealous attention, he 
is taught many interesting games and useful lessons, and his 
physical and mental development is carefully directed by experts 
in child care. However, nursery schools are as yet available only 
in-the large cities, and only well-to-do mothers can afford them. 

Domestic Service. The problems faced by mothers who follow 
outside careers would be less difficult if efficient and reliable domes- 
tic workers were always obtainable. Although more than two 
million women in the United States are employed in domestic 
service, the demand for competent domestic help exceeds the supply 
in many communities, and in the larger cities the shortage is acute. 
The long hours, low rates of pay, and inferior social status of 
the household servant have caused large numbers to desert this 
for more attractive types of employment. 

This situation suggests that there may be need for a skilled 
profession of domestic workers. To many women housework is 
more attractive than most kinds of outside work. But rather than 
accept the menial position and low wages of the domestic, most 
of them, when obliged to support themselves, enter industrial, 
clerical, or other occupations. A profession of domestic service 
founded upon established standards of training and experience 
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might solve the vocational problem of such women, and also 
simplify the household problems of those in other professions 
who must make use of domestic help in order to work outside 
the home. 

Wage-earning Mothers. The problem of caring for home and 
children falls most heavily upon mothers who work in mills, 
factories, and other industries. The professional woman is better 
able to cope with this problem, because her larger income permits 
her to hire a housekeeper. and other outside help. Moreover, since 
she works from choice, she is free to give up her position if cir- 
cumstances within the home demand it. 

The wage-earning mother is not so fortunate. In the majority 
of cases she works because much or all of the family support must 
come from her earnings. Like other women wage-earners, her 
hours of employment are long and her wages low. In consequence, 
she has little time to devote to housekeeping, and cannot afford 
to hire outside help. Yet in a study made of working mothers in 
one eastern industrial city, four fifths did all of their housework. 
Under such circumstances, fatigue and nervous strain for the 
mother and lower standards for the home are almost certain to 
result. When the mother leaves for work, the children are often 
left to run on the streets, or, scarcely better, are turned over to 
busy and careless neighbors. It is not surprising that the delin- 
Ee rate among children of wage-earning mothers is unusually 

igh. 

Various solutions have been offered for the problems of these 
women and their families. Chief among them are mothers’ aid 
laws, which aim at keeping the women with dependent children 
in the home. In 1926 forty-two states had mothers’ pension laws. 
Although these pensions are usually insufficient in amount, re- 
stricted in application, and sometimes badly administered, they 
have relieved acute distress and enabled many mothers to keep. 
their families together after the death, disability, or desertion of 
the fathers. 

i Another solution being advocated is the family wage system. It 
is based on the principle that industry should pay a wage sufficient 
to support not only the employe, but his wife and dependent chil- 
dren. Under this system extra allowances, assessed against the 
industrial establishments employing the workmen, would be paid 
those having dependents. Family allowances are now paid to 
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institution, usually supported by philanthropy, which takes charge 
of small children during the mother’s work hours, looks after their 
health, supervises their play, and otherwise cares for them until 
. the mother returns from work. Due partly to the limited number 
and capacity of these institutions, and partly to the stigma of 
charity, only a small fraction of mothers in industry make use of 
day-nurseries. 

Social insurance and state subsidies for maternity are also 
suggested as remedies for problems created by wage-earning 
mothers. 

Women as Home-makers. While home-making is still the 
major occupation of the majority of women, the social and eco- 
nomic significance of this function is not always fully recognized. 
Despite the changes brought about by the industrial revolution, 
many women continue to produce goods and services in the home 
the economic value of which exceeds the earnings they might re- 
ceive from outside employment. This is true of most women living 
on farms and in small towns, where special agencies have not as yet 
relieved the family of so many of its functions. According to esti- 
mates of the United States Department of Agriculture, farm 
families still produce about a third of the foodstuffs or other goods 
actually consumed by them, and much of this production is con- 
tributed by the “women folks.” 

A just estimate of the home-maker’s contribution cannot be 
reached from the economic side alone. The mother who concen- 
trates her attention upon the physical health, mental growth, and 
moral welfare of the family group contributes intangible values 
that cannot be fully measured‘in terms of money. According to one 
writer,® the woman who becomes a home-maker assumes the follow- 
ing functions: (1) the supervision and care of the house; (2) 
direction of the family consumption, which follows from the fact 
that housewives do most of the buying; (3) care of the children; 
(4) coordination of the interests of the individuals in the family, 
and the “arbitration” of differences where claims conflict; (5) the 
formulation of ethical and ¢ultural standards for the family, a 
function which she shares with her husband; and (6) the task 
of working out the relationship between the family and the com- 
munity. 


8 Woodhouse, C. G., “The New Profession of Homemaking,” The Survey, 
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Obviously, the satisfactory performance of these functions re- 
quires technical skill, as in planning family expenditures, feeding 
infants, and furnishing the home. But even more important is the 
ability to understand human relationships, without which the 
home-maker is likely to fail in the last four functions. 

Until comparatively recently, girls might acquire some degree 
of ability in these functions through a period of apprenticeship in- 
the home of relatives or neighbors, through the example and in- 
struction of mothers, or by a slow process of trial-and-error. How- 
ever, the modern demand for specialization and efficiency is making 
this type of training inadequate. The application of scientific 
methods to the problems of household management, child care, and 
group relations has made it possible to raise home-making to the 
plane of a profession or skilled occupation. Home economics, now 
a recognized course in the curricula of most schools, is taught to 
vast numbers of girls in junior and senior high schools and in 
colleges, by 40,000 teachers who have specialized in that field. 

Wider Opportunities for Women. The tendency in modern 
times is to grant women the same rights and privileges as men, and 
to afford them equal opportunities to develop their personalities. 
The belief, once widely current, that women are mentally inferior 
to men and hence incapable of assuming a responsible part in the 
affairs of the world, has been largely discredited by the accomplish- 
ments of modern women. 

E. L. Thorndike, Helen Bradford Thompson, and other 
psychologists have conducted careful experiments in an effort to 
isolate sex differences in mental traits. Their results indicate that 
while one sex may be slightly superior in a given performance— 
as, for example, motor ability, in which men lead, or memorizing, 
in which women excel, yet in general the mental capacity of the 
two is approximately equal. If this conclusion is sound, differences 
in the accomplishments of men and women must be explained 
largely in terms of opportunity, training, and social environment. 
As we have seen, in past times with few exceptions women have 
been kept in an inferior social position and given small opportunity 
to develop their latent capabilities. Under such circumstances it is 
not surprising that their contributions to art, science, invention, and 
other forms of creative activity fail to equal men’s. 

As opportunity is extended and social barriers are removed, 
women are engaging in a wider range of activities than ever before. 
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In many important vocations women are not only assuming posi- 
tions of leadership, but also winning distinction. They have become 
lawyers, judges, physicians, surgeons, nurses, superintendents of 
hospitals, architects, designers, salesmen, authors, editors, musi- 
cians, painters, sculptors, social workers, school administrators, 
college professors, and scientists. In fact, scarcely an occupation is 
- found in which they are not represented at the present time. The 
achievements during the past century of such women as Madame 
Curie, co-discoverer of radium, Florence Nightingale and Clara 
Barton, founders of scientific nursing, Beatrice Webb, economist 
and social reformer, and Jane Addams, writer and social worker, 
to mention only a few outstanding names, offer an indication of 
the contributions to human progress which women have made 
in the past and which they may be expected to make in the fu- 
ture. , 

Summary. According to tradition, women are home-makers 
while men are providers for the home. But at present, one out 
of every five women in the United States has outside employment. 
Until recent times women were kept in a state of subjection. The 
growth of democracy, the awakening of popular intelligence, the 
change in religious traditions, and new economic opportunities 
have within the last century removed discriminations and trans- 
formed the status of women. However, women have not yet ad- 
justed themselves to some of our present institutions. Over eight 
and one-half million women are engaged in gainful occupations, 
the majority from economic necessity. Their bargaining power is 
weak, so that a large proportion receive earnings insufficient to 
maintain healthful living standards. Women whose life vocation 
is home-making often find insufficient activities to engage their 
capacities and to satisfy their desire for achievement, since the 
home has been deprived of many of its former functions. Some 
married women are demonstrating that it is possible to have chil- 
dren and a home and yet follow a career. Mothers in industry 
usually must carry the double burden of housekeeping and outside 
work. Mothers’ pension laws, the family wage system, and day 
nurseries aim to solve difficulties of wage-earning mothers. Home- 
making is a function that requires technical training if it is to 
become a skilled occupation. The tendency in modern times is to 
extend women the same rights and privileges as men and to afford 
them wider opportunities for socially useful living. 
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PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


ie Compare the privileges of women in the community with those of 
women in colonial times. Make a similar comparison with women in some 
other historical period, such as ancient Egypt, Rome, or Greece. 

2. What historical developments have led to the “emancipation of 
women?” In what parts of the world are women still in subjection? 

3. What vocational opportunities are open to girls to-day that were 
denied their grandmothers? How do their educational advantages com- 
pare? 

4. What opportunities for employment are offered women in the Civil 
Service of the United States Government? (See United States Women’s 
Bureau, Bulletin, No. 53.) 

5. Why are women leaving domestic service to become clerical and in- 
dustrial workers? 

6. What laws in the state govern the conditions and hours of employ- 
ment of women wage-earners? 

7- Make a list of all the occupations in which women are gainfully 
employed in the community. The class should organize groups to visit 
and report on conditions in the leading establishments employing women 
workers. Give particular heed to (a) hours of labor, (b) wages, (c) sani- 
tary conditions, (d) rest-room and first-aid facilities, (e) seating arranges 
ments, (f{) labor turnover and unemployment, (g) speeding, (h) night 
work and overtime. 7 

8. To what extent do farm women in the state work in the fields? Is 
such work more likely to be detrimental to the woman’s health than 
cooking, scrubbing, dishwashing, and other housework? Is there seasonal 
farm work in which large numbers of women are employed? 

9. Make a list of sports, studies, hobbies, occupations, and other activities 
in which boys or men excel, and a similar list in which girls or women 
excel. Which of these differences seem to be based on inborn tendencies 
and which on custom and convention? 

10. Suggest examples of women’s activities which seem to be socially 
useless. What class of women engage in these activities? 

11. Report to the class the story of some mother who has had to support 
her family. Would vocational education have helped in this case? Does 
the state have a Mothers’ Pension Law? j 

12. In what ways may domestic life in homes of the community be 
made more pleasant and freer from drudgery for women? List labor- 
saving devices and inventions that make housework more efficient and 
agreeable. 
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CHAPTER: IIL 
POPULATION PROBLEMS 


The population of the United States has increased by leaps and 
bounds ever since the settlement of the country fairly got under 
way. From less than four millions in 1790 the population in- 
creased to twenty-three millions by 1850, seventy-six millions by 
1g00, and the number at present (1928) is around 120 millions. 

All parts of the world have contributed to this increase, but 
most of it has come from European countries, and the greater 
part from northern and western Europe. So heterogeneous is 
the composition of our population that America has been called the 
melting-pot of the nations. A cynic, commenting on this fact, 
has said that the scum of the pot comes to the top, but this 
remark is doubtless more clever than true. Yet serious questions 
have been raised by the large-scale immigration of recent years, 
much of it from countries of southern and eastern Europe ‘with 
customs, institutions, and ideals quite different from our own. 

Many of us take no little pride in the size of our population, 
as in the extent of our territory, the amount of our wealth, and 
the size of our navy. But mere bigness in such matters is not 
necessarily a good thing, and our population may now be about as 
large as is desirable, if not larger. Up to a certain point, increase in 
population contributes to the welfare of a country, for it permits 
a greater specialization and hence increased efficiency in wealth 
production, and multiplies the contacts between people so necessary 
to their social and intellectual progress. But when it reaches the 
point where inferior land must be brought into cultivation, and an 
excessive exploitation of other natural resources becomes neces- 
sary, further increases of population diminish, instead of enhanc- 
ing, a country’s prosperity. As we shall see, the United States may 
now have reached or at least be approaching that point. 

Quality is quite as significant as size of population. The in- 
telligence, industry, and vigor ofa person measure his competency 

49 ; 
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in providing for himself and his dependents, and in contributing to 
the advancement of the community. A country always needs 
more geniuses and talented persons than it has, for progress in 
art, science, invention, industry, and other social activities is vitally 
affected by their efforts. 

The quality of a country’s population is influenced by two factors 
in particular: (1) the types of immigrants accepted as permanent 
residents; (2) the relative increases in population among social 
classes of different abilities. Serious questions respecting the 
quality of our population have been raised by the character of 
- recent immigration here, and also by differences in birth-rates and 
death-rates (and hence in increases of population) among the dif- 
ferent social classes of the country. 

The Optimum Size of Population. A recent writer, Dr. A. B. 
Wolfe, has argued forcefully for an “optimum” population, mean- 
ing one representing the most productive ratio between popula- 
tion and natural resources. In other words, he would have the 
population limited to the point where natural resources could 
permanently support a high scale of living.1 He does not say just 
how high a scale, but he writes as if he had in mind one not lower 
than that prevailing at the present time.? Dr. Wolfe apparently 
thinks that we have now about reached the optimum; for he says 
that unless there should be a revolution in agriculture, which he 
considers improbable, we shall soon be confronted with the choice 
of reducing our birth-rate or our scale of living. He favors the 
first alternative, a reduced birth-rate, together with a drastic re- 
striction of immigration. 

Those taking this position realize that a country’s per capita 
production of wealth and hence its scale of living depend on its 
methods of wealth production, and that a country reaches a point 
eventually when ability to support an increasing population accord- 
ing to a given scale depends on continuous improvements in those 

1The term scale of living as used here means the actual mode of living 
of an individual or group; and the term standard of living means that scale 
of living which an individual or group desires to maintain, A scale of 
living is determined both by income and by ideas of how income should be 
spent. Most people in all probability desire to attain a standard of living 
considerably higher than that permitted by their incomes. This desire is 
one of the chief incentives to efforts for larger incomes, and, as we shall 
see, to limitation by parents of the size of their families. , : 


? Wolfe, A. B., “The Optimum Size of Population,” in Dublin, L 
(ed.), Population Problems in the United States and Canad potas i 
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methods. Per capita production of wealth also depends on natural 
resources, and on their replenishment or the discovery of substi- 
tutes as they are used up. But further improvement in methods 
of wealth production and discovery of substitutes for natural 
resources which must at some future time be exhausted are un- 
known factors in the population problem, since no one can foretell 
future developments in these directions. 

Influences on Size of Population. Largely because of these 
unknown factors in the problem, other writers take issue with 
Professor Wolfe’s position regarding the optimum size of our 
population. In the same volume as Wolfe’s paper is one by Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, an eminent statistician, contending in effect that we are 
soon likely to have what Professor Wolfe fears we shall not have, 
namely, a stationary population; but, unlike the latter, deploring 
that prospect. 

Dr. Dublin does not say why he views with concern the pros- 
pect of a stationary population. But his argument that we are 
approaching this condition, whether desirable or undésirable, is a 
convincing one. Two factors, in particular, are operating in this 
direction. One is our rapidly declining birth-rate; the other, a — 
drastic reduction in immigration to this country. 

The first factor, the declining birth-rate, operates most power- 
fully among the urban population, as is shown by the fact that 
birth-rates in cities which have kept accurate records decreased 
about 30 per cent during the past fifteen years. As a result, the 
native stock of our urban communities is now barely replacing 
itself. The birth-rate among people of foreign stock, whether 
in urban or rural communities, also declines after they adjust them- 
selves to American ideals and standards. In the past, decline in 
birth-rates has been counterbalanced by an equal or greater 
decline in death-rates, but it seems unlikely that this will continue 
to be so in the future. Dr. Dublin shows that if the present tenden- 
cies continue, the margin between birth-rates and death-rates 
(which gives the natural increase of population) will soon be 
greatly diminished and perhaps wiped out altogether. 

The second factor, reduced immigration, has been operative 
since the outbreak of the World War, and especially since the 
Immigration Quota Law, enacted by Congress in 1924, went into 
effect. By the terms of that law, the annual immigration from the 
“quota area” (roughly speaking, all the countries of the Old 
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World) is limited to 2 per cent of the respective nationalities 
resident here in 1890. This cuts down the maximum immigration 
from those countries to 164,667 annually, and an amended pro- 
vision of the law requires that the maximum beginning July 1, 


FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH: 1920.* 
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1920, shall be 150,000 a year. But immigrants from non-quota 
countries, especially Mexico and Canada, have increased the total 
immigration to approximately 300,000 a year, since the Quota Law 
was enacted. This number stands in sharp contrast with the whole- 
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sale immigration before the war, which reached the million mark 
in some years. 

In 1890 the number of our foreign-born inhabitants from the 
countries of Southern and Eastern Europe was very small, and 
the new law therefore very nearly excludes further immigration 
from that source. Discrimination against those countries, however, 
is intended to affect the quality rather than the size of our future 
population. 

Migration and Size of Population. Birth-rates and death- 
rates apparently have a more decisive effect on the size of a 
country’s population than does net increase or decrease of popula- 
tion due to migration. Indeed, it is not certain that the large-scale 
immigration to the United States during the last half century has 
permanently increased our population at all, strange as that may 
seem. For it has been forcefully argued that as immigrant labor 
came into competition with laborers of native stock, the latter in 
order to preserve ‘their scale of living reduced the number of 
their offspring, and that had there been little or no immigration 
during this period, our population would have been about as large 
as it now is, because of a higher birth-rate among the native popula- 
tion. While this argument has been challenged, it seems not un- 
likely that the main effect of immigration during the last fifty 
years has been the modification of racial composition rather than 
size of population, though it has probably had a temporary effect 
on size as well. ' 

Nor is it certain that overpopulated countries benefit much from 
the emigration of their surplus population here or elsewhere. The 
principal result of large-scale emigration from such countries is 
a more or less immediate reduction of death-rates and an increase 
in birth-rates due to easier living conditions consequent on the 
relief from population pressure. But the lower death-rates and 
higher birth-rates tend to bring the population up to its former 
level, so that the relief from overpopulation is only temporary. It . 
would appear, therefore, that countries suffering from overpopula- 
tion can gain permanent relief only by reducing their birth-rates. 
If this be true, emigration as well as immigration policies should 
be considered mainly on other grounds than their bearing on 
size of population. 

_Checks on Population. So far as the physiological capacities 
of the human organism are concerned, it is quite possible for the 
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population to double itself every twenty-five years, and particular 
population groups have sometimes doubled by natural increase 
in that length of time. But Dr. Reuter has calculated that if a 
single pair of human beings living at the time of Christ, and their 
descendants, had propagated at this rate, the entire surface of 
the earth would now furnish standing room for only about one 
eleventh of their living descendants. Had the same single pair and 
their descendants propagated at one half that rate, or doubled the 
population once in fifty years only, the living descendants of that 
pair would be approximately one thousand times the present popula- 
tion of the globe.* Clearly, therefore, the operation of checks on 
increase of population is inevitable. These checks, whatever their 
nature, will be reflected in birth-rates or death-rates, or in both. 

T. R. Malthus, in a famous book entitled An Essay on the 
Principle of Population published more than a century ago, classi- 
fied the checks on population as the positive and the preventive. 
“The positive checks to population,” he said, .“are extremely va- 
rious and include every cause, whether arising from vice or misery, 
which in any degree contributes to shorten the natural duration of 
human life. Under this head therefore may be enumerated all 
unwholesome occupations, severe labor and exposure to the seasons, 
extreme poverty, bad nursing of children, great towns, excesses of 
all kinds, the whole train of common diseases and epidemics, wars, 
pestilence, plague and famine.” 

The preventive checks are those which prevent births, and are 
applied from such motives as a fear of poverty or an inability 
to nurture offspring according to the accepted standard of living. 
The checks themselves are avoidance or postponement of marriage, 
and limitation of the number of offspring by those in the marital 
state. 

It will be seen that the two sets of checks, positive and preven- 
tive, affect death-rates and birth-rates respectively. The two are 
very closely related. As a rule, the less there is of one type, the 
more there will be of the other. This is necessarily true, for some 
checks on population are inevitable, and in the nature of things 
these are the only general types of checks there can be. 

Significance of Positive and Preventive Checks. The hap- 
piness and welfare of a country are very closely related to the kind 
of checks that keep down its population to livable limits. Where 


$ Reuter, E. B., Population Problems, pp. TI5-116, 
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the positive checks predominate, life will be on a low plane; where 
the preventive checks predominate, living conditions are‘ apt to 
be much more favorable. This means, in other words, that high 
death-rate countries live on a lower plane than do the low death- 
rate countries; and that as a rule low birth-rate countries are on 
a higher level than high birth-rate ones. 

Perhaps the ideal condition would be one in which the positive 
checks did not operate at all, and in which, therefore, the popula- 
tion was kept within bounds by preventive checks alone. That 
appears to be the ideal which the United States and other pro- 
gressive countries are approaching, through the prevention of 
disease, accident, poverty, and war, though of course serious 
obstacles impede progress in this direction. 

Progress toward that ideal means that preventive checks 
must be correspondingly applied. Low death-rates accompanied by 
high birth-rates would soon lead to overpopulation, to more mouths 
than could be fed, and hence to an automatic return of the remorse- 
less positive checks. Until comparatively recent times it was mainly 
the positive checks—war, famine, pestilence, disease, undernour- 
ishment—that kept population down to livable limits. Back of 
these positive checks have been ignorance, poverty, national antag- 
onisms, and all the varied assortment of social conditions which 
reduce the longevity of the organism and increase the death-rates 
of population groups. Whether preventive checks might not entirely 
take the place of positive checks as controls of population is there- 
fore a crucial question. 

Decline of the Birth-Rate. Preventive checks are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the marked decline of birth-rates in the United 
States and other countries during the past half century. The 
decline in countries other than the United States is indicated in 


the accompanying table.* 


Taste SHOWING DECLINE oF BirTH-RATES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Country Average Birth-Rate Later Birth-Rate Years of Later 


881-1885 Rate 
Ireland 23.9 Pitsit » 1916 
Italy 38.0 27-3 IQIQ-1923 
Prussia > 37.4 28.9 1912 


4Compiled from various sources of information. 
5 The rate for Germany as a whole for 1919-1924 was 23.5. 
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Taste Suowrnc DECLINE OF BirTH-RATES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
Country Average Birth-Rate Later Birth-Rate Years of Later 


1881-1885 Rate 

Hungary 44.6 29.9 IQI1Q-1924 

_ France 24.7 20.0 1920-1924 

Scotland 3313 23.9 191Q-1924 
England and 

Wales 33:5 21.0 I19IQ-1924 

Spaih 30.4 29.8 1919-1923 

New Zealand 36.3 23.0 1919-1924 


The later rates in all these countries may have been influenced 
by war or post-war conditions, but pre-war figures (not here 
given) also showed a downward swing of the birth-rate in them 
all, with the possible exception of Ireland where the rate was 
already relatively low. 

Birth-rates in the United States are characterized by the same 
downward swing, having declined from approximately 35 per 
thousand during the colonial and early national period to 22.6 for 
1921-1925. 

Factors in Decline of Birth-Rates. Control of birth-rates 
is largely a matter of individual choice, and the motives prompt- 
ing it vary, therefore, from one person to another. The commonest 
motive, perhaps, is the wish on the part of parents to maintain 
their families and nurture their offspring according to the partic- 
ular standard of living accepted as desirable. The more mouths 
to feed, the less to spend on food and other things for any one 
of them. Educated people especially do not desire more children 
than can be provided with what they regard as satisfactory food, 
clothing, medical care, and educational opportunities. A relatively 
expensive standard of living is now a potent factor in planning 
family life and determining the number of children deemed de- 
sirable. It exerts a potent influence on the birth-rate, in particular, 
because the great majority of people cherish a higher standard 
of living than they have the incomes to’ sustain, and married 
people are impeded in their attempts to reach this higher standard 
in proportion to the number of their dependent children. 

A closely related factor is the increased burden put on the 
woman doing her own housework, by the addition of a new and 
helpless member to the family. The great majority of mothers 
come in this class, as only a relatively small number employ 
servants. The work involved in the care of a child is related to 
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the accepted standard of living, and, as a rule, the mother with a 
high standard finds the personal care of more than a very 
few children an intolerable burden. 

Another factor in the birth-rate is the interference by children 
with professional or business careers, a weighty consideration 
with women ambitious in this direction. This factor is steadily grow- 
ing in importance with the disappearance of the idea that “woman’s 
place is in the home,” and the discovery by many women that their 
tastes lie in other directions than home-making. The possibility 
of combining motherhood with outside careers is discussed in 
Chapter II, and it is shown there that under present conditions 
they interfere with one another in a great majority of the cases 
where the issue is involved. Another motive to gainful employment 
on the mother’s part is very frequently a desire to increase the 
family income in order to sustain a higher standard of living than 
would otherwise be feasible. This also tends to restrict the number 
of children in a family. 

Mention should also be made of the many wealthy women 
who prefer luxury, self-indulgence, and participation in “social 
functions” to the satisfactions and responsibilities of bearing and 
rearing children. This is another illustration of the potent influence 
of standards of living on the birth-rate, even though they be 
standards for which our admiration is somewhat qualified. We may 
perhaps say in their behalf that children are lucky to escape be- 
ing born of such parents. 

Among people of lower standards the economic burden of chil- 
dren under present conditions encourages the limitation of off- 
spring. Before child labor and compulsory education laws were 
enacted, children could begin earning at an early age. But with 
their legal protection against premature employment, and their 
compulsory attendance at school, they have become in the early 
years economic liabilities rather than assets. While such considera- 
tions do not influence people with high standards of child care, 
they do influence those with lower standards. 

Still another factor in the decline of birth-rates is the shift of 
social approval from large families to small or moderate-sized 
ones. Formerly the family of ten or even more children came in 
for rather admiring comment, but such families are now looked 
on somewhat askance, because they are felt in most cases to be in- 
compatible with a proper standard of care and education, Even the 
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family without children is not now strongly disapproved, so that 
married couples preferring few or no children are not effectually 
discouraged in their course by social disapproval. 

Without going further into the subject, we may say that such 
motives as those indicated are chiefly responsible for small families, 
and consequently for the declining birth-rates so characteristic of 
recent population tendencies. If these preventive checks continue 
to operate, we may soon reach a point where the abolition of 
poverty, preventable disease, and other unnecessary positive checks 
will become possible. 

Social Influences on Positive and Preventive Checks. The 
application of preventive checks to this point, however, will not 
insure the disappearance of the positive checks. The latter can 
be eradicated only by a great variety of measures, such as are 
discussed throughout this book. For instance, disease, one of the 
most powerful positive checks, is not the result of insufficient in- 
come alone, but of ignorance, lack of self-control, failure to apply 
medical knowledge, and other factors. The birth-rate has fallen 
lower in France than in any other country, far enough perhaps to 
make the eradication of unnecessary positive checks quite feasible ; 
yet the death-rate there is relatively high, owing largely to popular 
ignorance of hygiene, and the backwardness of public-health work. 
We are by no means rid of such checks ourselves, as preventable 
disease, for example, takes off a large number of people in this 
country every year, and preventable disease means the unnecessary 
operation of a positive check on the population. 

The operation of positive and preventive checks must be con- 
sidered in relation to the individual family as well as the population 
at large. The United States might produce sufficient wealth to 
support all its population according to a healthful standard of 
living; but unless this wealth were suitably distributed, not all 
the population would be able to maintain such a standard. As we 
have shown elsewhere, a large percentage of our population do 
not have sufficient incomes for a healthful standard. Many families 
have enough wealth to provide care for all their members without 
the operation of the positive checks, but a larger number of fam- 
ilies do not. 

The Question of Race Suicide. Whether birth-rates may not 
drop so low that the race will eventually die out is an interesting 
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question for speculation, but one that in the nature of the case 
cannot be answered. Most students of population problems appar- 
ently assume that birth-rates will not drop below death-rates, even 
if they do not keep ahead. But that seems a rather risky assump- 
tion. There is no compelling reason why declining birth-rates should 
stop above or at that point instead of going lower. It will depend 
pretty largely on the strength of the motives leading to further 
decline in birth-rates. There is a limit to the decline of death- 
rates, but so far as one can see there is no fixed limit to the 
decline of birth-rates other than the zero point. 

Decline of the birth-rate is a phenomenon practically confined 
to Occidental countries, and some people have been alarmed at the 
threat this implies that Oriental races may eventually displace the 
Caucasian races of the West. There is little doubt that this would 
happen if birth-rates in Western countries should drop substan- 
tially below the death-rates and remain there, for that would mean 
a steadily decreasing population in those countries. If such a con- 
dition should exist for any great length of time, a point would be 
eventually reached where the conquest of the West by the East, on 
account of the reduced man power in the former, would be both 
possible and probable. It is also theoretically possible that popula- 
tion in the United States (and in other western countries) will de- 
cline to the point where civilization itself will begin to decline, be- 
cause of the population becoming too sparse for the multiplicity of 
human contacts and the specialization in social activities upon which 
civilization, especially of the modern type, depends. 

Since these questions are not of immediate practical importance, 
we need not go into them further. But many will find them fascinat- 
ing questions for speculation, since they rather loom up in the 
background of more practical population questions, 

Quality of the Population. We consider in various chapters 
the educational, recreational, housing, economic, and other en- 
vironmental influences on the individual, and the part these play 
in developing personality (or determining quality of the popula- 
tion), and may therefore concentrate here on hereditary factors 
affecting population quality. Our complex civilization with its 
numerous and difficult problems places a premium on the intellec- 
tual capacities of the individual, a fact which gives special sig- 
nificance to the hereditary basis of these capacities. But we must 
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not ignore the physical side of heredity, as it is not only important 
in itself, but has a vital influence on the utilization of intellectual 
capacities. 

Intellectual abilities of all sorts are judged by achievement, and 
achievement is as much a matter of training and opportunity as of 
inborn capacity. It is difficult, therefore, to determine which persons 
are of superior native capacities, and which are of inferior ones. 
We can be fairly certain that achievements implying intellectual 
abilities of a very high order indicate superior intellectual endow- 
ments at birth. It is not quite so certain that the conspicuously 
inferior, intellectually, had inferior intellectual endowments at 
birth. The great mass of people come between these upper and 
lower endowment levels, and we know too little regarding the 
respective influences of heredity and environment to classify them 
on the basis of inborn ‘intellectual capacities. Some fairly definite 
conclusions regarding the markedly inferior are possible, however, 
and these may be sect forth first. A concrete case will make the 
problem clear. 


Transmission of Mental Defect. James Z., a feeble-minded epilep- 
tic, came from the country to one of our Virginia cities. He secured a 
job as a day laborer. He married a good-looking feeble-minded girl; 
they raised a family. James had fits. As a consequence his various 
employers used to lay him off. He would be out of work for months. 
His family had to.live, and he soon learned that if he did not support 
them, organized charities would. Sometimes James got drunk, and oc- 
casionally he would beat his wife. Neighbors said that she was un- 
faithful, and as they had a good many neighbors, being forced 
by irate landlords to move often for failure to pay rent, it was finally 
decided that the neighbors were right. 

And so they lived from pillar to post; when his wife was to 
be confined, the Instructive Visiting Nurses’ Association sent a nurse, 
and clothes for the baby after it came into the world; a society of 
the Catholic Church sent provisions; the Salvation Army supplied 
fuel; and the Associated Charities, in return for slight services ren- 
dered by James, sent baskets of groceries. James found that things 
were coming his way without working, so he did not hurry about get- 
ting another job. Besides, he usually felt badly, and often had fits, and 
employers did not seem to desire men so afflicted. After being sup- 
ported for some months in his unemployment, a job was secured for 
him. But he didn’t stick. Soon the Instructive Visiting Nurses’ Associ- 
ation had to send another nurse and more clothes for a new baby, 
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and once more the Church society and the Salvation Army and 
Associated Charities and kindred organizations came to the aid of the 
distressed ones. After the new baby had been ushered into the world 
and the family seemed to be getting along fairly well, James got 
another job, but he soon developed pains in his head and back, and 
after doctoring himself with whiskey without effecting a cure, the 
job slipped from under him. When the collector came around the rent 
money could seldom be found, and so James and his wife and their 
growing family of children moved about in the squalid sections of the 
city, constantly seeking aid of one or the other of a dozen charitable 
organizations. 

Recently they were found in an old stable down near the water’s 
edge, in a state of extreme destitution. It seems that a stable helper 
had taken pity on the family and was now sharing his bed and board 
with them. James, his wife, the kindly stable man, and four children 
lived in the same room. There was a bed constructed of rough planks 
covered with old grain sacks. A dry goods box was used as a table, 
and tin cans served as cooking and eating utensils. The parents and 
children were in rags. When visited by a social worker they were 
all huddled up together in the bed. The stableman came in while the 
worker was there, but refused to answer questions, and soon left. 

Once more organized charities got to work. The woman and chil- 
dren were taken into custody, the children as dependents, and the 
woman as a sort of caretaker. Employment was found for the man, 
and in a few weeks the family was established in rooms in a good 
neighborhood. While in the custody of the Juvenile Court several 
members of the family were subjected to the Binet test. The man 
proved to be nine years mentally, the woman ten years, the eldest 
child, a girl who was really nine, tested about seven mentally, and the 
next child, age seven, tested four. The two younger children, aged 
three years, and ten months, respectively, were not tested. 

For about two months the family held together, being supervised 
and assisted by organized charities. But it appears that the woman had 
lovers and her husband persisted in getting drunk and having fits or 
“sick spells.” One night he came home drunk, accused his wife of in- 
fidelity, and beat her. He was arrested, tried, convicted, and sent to 
jail. This terminated his employment, and once more the family had to 
be supported by charity. This time, however, some thought was given 
to the case. A commission was held, the woman declared feeble-minded 
and sent to the colony for the feeble-minded, and disposition was, 
made of the children, one being placed in a private home, and the other 
three in institutions. This. is the history of a feeble-minded family 
which for ten years had been supported by organized and other char- 
ities. The most dangerous member of the family is in a suitable 
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institution, but it seems a pity that the man, who is lower grade 
mentally than his wife, though not so much of a menace, cannot be 
segregated instead of being allowed to run at large. A larger and more 
adequate colony would remedy this. But even now he could be com- 
mitted as an epileptic.® 


As this case illustrates clearly the evils resulting from this parti- 
cular type of defect in population quality, we may proceed at once 
to the problem of eliminating it from the population. 

Elimination of Feeble-mindedness. The scope of this problem 
is not clearly defined. The more painstaking estimates put the 
proportion of feeble-minded in our population somewhere between 
I per cent and % of I per cent,’ but accurate estimates are not 
possible owing to lack of adequate data. Nor have the causes of 
feeble-mindedness been scientifically determined. It is generally 
attributed in part to heredity and in part to environmental in- 
fluences, particularly to malnutrition and to disease or injury of the 
child before, at, or after birth. But there is no agreement respect- 
ing the proportions due to hereditary and to environmental factors, 
respectively. One eminent authority * has advanced the theory that 
practically all feeble-mindedness is attributable directly or indirectly 
to environmental conditions alone. 

The lack of agreement respecting the extent and causes of 
feeble-mindedness has a practical bearing on the problem of 
eradicating it. We may be certain, however, that no feeble-minded 
person, whatever the cause of his or her defect, should become 
a parent, since no such parent is able to give a child proper care, 
even if the mental defect is not hereditary and therefore not 
transmissible. 

But comparatively little is done to prevent the propagation of 
this class of persons. Queen and Mann, following conservative 
estimates, put the number of feeble-minded persons in this country 
at 500,000 ; but in 1923 less than ro per cent of this number were 
in institutions for the feeble-minded, and a great majority of 
those confined are idiots and imbeciles, who are less likely to 
become parents than morons. A large part of the latter are out- 
side institutions and most of these are without effective supervi- 


® State Board of Charities and Corrections, Mental Defectives in Virgini 
7 See Queen, S. A., and Mann, D. M., Social P ee 
a citation of various estimates. io octal Pathol Ty tsar teaas 


8 Tredgold, A. F., Mental Deficiency, Ch, II. 
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sion.? The morons are very prolific, and are thus bringing large 
numbers of children into the world whom they cannot care. for 
properly, even if the children do not inherit their parents’ defect. 
The conclusion must be that more adequate care of these persons, 
either in or outside institutions, is an urgent necessity. A compre- 
hensive system of identifying, registering, educating, and supervis- 
Ing or segregating them must be developed, if they are to receive 
humane treatment and society adequate protection against dangers - 
from this source. Elimination of feeble-mindedness, however, 
requires not only the prevention of propagation, but eradication of 
the diseases, injuries, and other environmental factors which pro- 
duce this defect. 

Elimination of Insanity and Epilepsy. Somewhat similar 
observations apply to insanity and epilepsy. They are both due 
in varying proportions to hereditary and environmental factors, 
but the respective influences of these factors have not been deter- 
mined. We have every reason to believe, however, that a great 
deal of insanity, if not of epilepsy, may be prevented by control- 
ling environmental conditions. Measures directed to this end are 
gradually being put in effect. A large proportion of the insane 
must be cared for in institutions, and this has long been done. 
Practically all epileptics are likewise better cared for in institutions 
than outside, but we have only just begun to make the necessary 
provision for such care. 

Insanity and epilepsy disqualify for parenthood, a fact long 
recognized in the case of insanity, and now gaining recognition 
in the case of epilepsy. We cannot be so certain whether patients 
cured of these defects should refrain from having children. It is 
safe to say, however, that no such person should become a parent 
when the family history indicates the probability of the defect hav- 
ing had a specific hereditary basis. The community and the state 
now exercise but little oversight over discharged patients with this 
end in view. The need for a system of supervision is scarcely open 
to question. 

Propagation of the Fit. The birth-rate among the so-called 
“pper classes” is lower than among other classes of people, and 

9 Institutional provision for the feeble-minded in the various states is 
indicated by the chart on page 384. It will be seen that such provision, 


relative to population, varies greatly from one state to another. Even the 
states at the top of the list have very inadequate provision for this class of 
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the lower birth-rate is not fully compensated by the lower death- 
rate of these classes. If, as is generally assumed, the inborn in- 
tellectual capacities of the upper classes average higher than those 
of lower classes, then the intellectual quality of the population is 
affected adversely by the relatively low birth-rate among the 
former. That assumption has been questioned on the ground that 
unequal opportunities account for differences in the achievement 
of the various social classes. This factor is undoubtedly responsible 
for much of the differences, but it seems unlikely that in a country 
such as the United States all the differences can be thus explained. 
For it is a fact of common observation that our business and 
professional classes are largely recruited from the more energetic 
and intelligent members of other classes. The difference between 
these classes in natural rates of increase (birth-rates minus death- 
rates) would therefore seem to have an influence on the quality 
of the population. 

The difference in birth-rates between upper and lower classes 
is pretty largely due to the fact that higher standards of living, busi- 
ness or professional ambitions, and other motives affecting the 
birth-rate are more powerful among the former. It has been urged 
that, as a remedy for this condition, persons of superior ability 
should have impressed upon them a livelier sense of their respon- 
sibility for the future quality of the population. As their present 
attitudes have been developed largely through educational in- 
fluences of one sort or another, it is probable that counter-educa- 
tional influences might serve in some measure to reverse these atti- 
tudes. Recent discussion of the subject seems already to have 
exerted some influence in this direction. 

Another proposal calls for improvement in the economic posi- 
tion of the more capable classes, who have high standards of living 
but incomes insufficient to bring up fair-sized families accord- 
ing to those standards. This applies to the learned professions in 
particular. The relatively high standards of training for lawyers, 
physicians, college and university teachers operate to exclude the 
intellectually inferior. Although there is no exact evidence on 
the question, It seems probable that these groups average higher 
in intellectual capacities than any other occupational groups of 
considerable size, and, consequently, that a relatively high birth- 
rate among those groups is desirable. The remuneration of lawyers 
and physicians is largely determined by competitive conditions, 
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and could scarcely be controlled by legislative or other social 
measures directed to this object. But the compensation of college 
and university teachers is fixed in the main by state legislatures or 
boards of trustees, and it is conceivable that these bodies might 
be responsive to an active sentiment favorable to better remunera- 
tion for this group. Were this change effected, it would at least be 
possible for college and university teachers to bring up larger 
families according to acceptable standards than they now do. 

Reduction of Birth-Rate among the Less Capable. Another 
way of diminishing differences in the rate of natural increase be- 
tween the more and less capable classes would be to reduce the 
birth-rate among the latter. This could be accomplished through 
the development of higher standards of living, which in turn would 
lower the birth-rate. The process is already going on, with the 
result indicated. Means for the acceleration of this development 
will readily suggest themselves. 

It is by no means certain that these measures would equalize 
the rates of natural increase among the various quality classes, 
and it is quite improbable that the rate of increase could through 
any such measures be made higher among the superior than among 
the inferior groups. But we may, despite this conclusion, take some 
comfort in the fact that much of the world’s genius and talent 
has-always emerged from humble origins, and will doubtless con- 
tinue to do so. Equally important with a higher birth-rate among 
superior persons is the discovery, development, and utilization of 
latent talent and genius wherever these exist. There is no doubt 
that much latent ability now goes to waste because educational 
and other environmental influences do not bring it to the surface. 

Race and Immigration Factors in Population Quality. The 
question of race superiority has been much debated, and is far 
from settled at the present time. The consensus of scientific opin- 
ion is to the effect, however, that no race is demonstrably superior 
or inferior to any other race. The same conclusion has been 
reached regarding different nationalities. While it is not unlikely 
that there are some hereditary intellectual differences between dif- 
ferent races and nationalities, they cannot in the present state of 
our knowledge regarding such differences be classified as superior 
or inferior. 

Although birth-rates are higher among negroes and foreign- 
born whites in this country than among native white Americans, 
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there appear to be no grounds for alarm lest this affect adversely 
the quality of the population. The higher birth-rates are offset 
to some extent by higher death-rates, and the birth-rates them- 
selves decline both among the negroes and among the foreign- 
born whites as they develop higher standards of living, though 
the death-rates decline as well. But a relative increase in these two 
population groups, compared with native white Americans, would 
not signify a deterioration in the quality of the population as a 
whole, unless it should be definitely proved that they are congeni- 
tally inferior. More significant are differences in birth-rates and 
death-rates among inferior and superior individuals, whatever the 
race or nationality to which they belong. 

Immigration policies therefore are properly based on other 
grounds than considerations of quality. We seem justified in ex- 
cluding immigration from any except Caucasian countries, for a 
large population from other countries would create here additional 
race problems similar to the so-called Negro problem, something 
that should clearly be prevented. And we seem justified in limit- 
ing the number of immigrants from Caucasian countries, mainly 
in order to prevent too rapid a growth of our population. While 
the effect of immigration on size of population seems to be chiefly 
temporary in character, large-scale immigration continued indefi- 
nitely would make such effects cumulative, and eventually result 
in a population exceeding the optimum. Students of labor questions 
have generally held that large-scale immigration from countries 
with low scales of living depresses the condition of native-born 
wage-earners, Immigrants are willing, as a rule, to accept lower 
wages, and considerable time is required for their assimilation 
of the higher American scales and for their enrollment in labor 
organizations designed to protect them. Although this argument 
has been challenged, it may represent an additional reason for 
limiting future immigration to this country. 

Our laws provide for the exclusion of immigrants that are 
markedly defective, mentally or physically, as well as paupers, 
beggars, prostitutes, and various other classes deemed undesirable. 
The only definite legal encouragement given to the immigration 
of presumably superior persons is the exemption of ministers and 
teachers from the quota provisions of the recently enacted law. 

Effect of War on Quality. War clearly has an adverse influ- 
ence on the average quality of the population, as it utilizes for 
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service at the front only men coming up to certain standards, 
physically and mentally. Since, however, only a small percentage 
of drafted men or volunteers are rejected for service because of 
mental defect, it would seem to affect the physical more than 
the mental quality of the population. j 

War is of course a positive check on the population, and brings 
in its train other checks of the same type, notably undernourish- 
ment or partial starvation for large masses of people, and the dis- 
eases which thrive on this condition. This is because war generally 
entails extensive destruction of goods and capital, reduces the num- 
ber of men in industry, diminishes the per capita production of 
wealth, and seriously lowers the scale of living, especially among 
the less prosperous classes. 

Public-health and Social-service Work. Public-health work 
does not seem to have a particularly adverse effect on the heredi- 
tary qualities of the population. It has scored its greatest triumps 
in the reduction of mortality from various infectious diseases, 
such as smallpox, cholera, typhoid, diphtheria, and scarlet fever. 
These are germ diseases, and caused therefore by environmental 
factors. They attack strong and weak alike, though people of 
strong constitutions probably succumb less readily to them than 
do those of weaker constitutions. But the environmental factors, 
the disease germs, are more potent in the causation of infectious 
diseases than are the hereditary factors, and the prevention of 
these diseases does not appear, therefore, greatly to affect the 
hereditary quality of the population. 

Health work has made comparatively little inroad on the so- 
called organic diseases, such as Bright’s disease and heart trouble, 
in which hereditary factors are probably more potent than environ- 
mental ones. But we may expect that many diseases of this class 
will eventually yield to medical science, as diabetes is now doing, 
and their cure and prevention may then have an adverse effect on 
the hereditary quality of the population.1° 

Social work when it saves persons of inferior stock from early 
death must have an unfavorable effect on the quality of the popu- 
lation. The only definite count against social work in this respect 
is that it rescues mental defectives from conditions which would 


10 For a discussion of the general subject see Holmes, S. J., “Effect of 
the Health Movement on Future Population,’ in Dublin, L. I. (ed.), 
Population Problems in the United States and Canada, pp. 257-272. 
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otherwise increase their mortality rate, and hence indirectly fa- 
vors the multiplication of this class. Social workers, however, 
have vigorously advocated segregation and other measures for 
preventing the propagation of mental defectives. Indeed, to them 
is due most of the credit for arousing, public opinion to the im- 
portance of this problem. They have also stressed the undesira- 
bility of large families among “poor people” generally, such as 
come under their care, and have done much to stimulate sentiment 
favorable to a lower birth-rate among this class. In short, social 
workers, who from humanitarian motives influence the hereditary 
quality of the population adversely by helping to save inferior 
stock from extinction, have realized the evils arising from this 
source, and supported measures to eradicate or minimize them. 

Summary. A country’s civilization is vitally affected by the 
size and quality of its population. The optimum size is one repre- 
senting the most productive ratio between population and natural 
resources, and hence permitting the highest possible scale of liv- 
ing. Quality means the industry, vigor, and intelligence of a popu- 
lation, characteristics that vitally influence social and intellectual 
progress. 

Some authorities believe the United States has now attained an 
optimum population, but this view is disputed by other students 
of the question. Evidence shows that the country is approaching 
a stationary population, whether this is a desirable or undesirable 
condition. Restriction of immigration and declining birth-rates are 
the principal factors operating in this direction. 

The margin between birth-rates and death-rates probably has 
a much greater influence on population increase in a country, 
however, than has its immigration policies. Large-scale immigra- 
tion would seem to affect the racial composition much more than 
the size of the population. Overpopulated countries from which 
immigrants may come secure in this way only temporary relief 
from population pressure. 

A population tends to increase faster than does the supply’of 
sreyeroutls ¢f pooclation is theectore Ge 
aS OS a os “ t ee aS inevitable. There are two 
Sera chee ce com ey oe preventive. The principal 
Eee ianibinketflected ae its ee Noes and disease. Their 
avoidance or postponement ; m a atin at ners uray 
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of the number of offspring. Their operation is reflected in birth- 
rates. As a rule, the more one set of checks operates, the less will 
the other set be called into play. 

The positive checks are closely associated with a low scale of 
living and unsatisfactory social conditions generally, while the 
preventive checks make the elimination of these conditions pos- 
sible, so far as they are due to population pressure. Whether the 
preventive checks could not be substituted entirely, or largely, for 
the positive checks is therefore an important question. 

Declining birth-rates in Western countries indicate that this 
process of substitution is taking place. Whether birth-rates may 
not drop so low that the population of those countries will also 
seriously decline, and thus perhaps make their conquest by Ori- 
ental countries possible, is an interesting question, but one that 
cannot now be answered. Further decline in birth-rates will depend 
on the strength of the motives involved:in the process, especially 
the desire for higher standards of living and for smaller families 
making the attainment of such standards possible, the disinclina- 
tion of many women for the responsibilities of motherhood, and 
the desire of others for outside careers incompatible with the rear- 
ing of fair-sized families. 

Quality of the population is affected adversely by propagation 
of persons with hereditary mental defects, especially defects lead- 
ing to feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, and insanity. Comparatively 
little has been done in the United States hitherto to prevent such 
propagation, though the means of prevention are well understood. 
Population quality is also adversely affected by the higher birth- 
rates among the less capable than among the more capable classes. 
Possible remedies for this condition are (1) the creation of senti- 
ment among the more capable classes in favor of larger families, 
together with the improvement of their economic status, where 
this is a factor; and (2) encouragement of higher standards of 
living among the less capable classes, likely to result in a lowering 
of their birth-rates. War has an adverse effect on population qual- 
ity, as men seriously defective, physically or mentally, are not 
accepted for combatant service. Possible methods of abolishing 
war are of course widely discussed. 

Relatively high birth-rates among negroes and immigrants have 
no demonstrable influence on population quality. Nor has any 
marked influence of public health work on quality been demon- 
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strated. On the other hand, some forms of social work, in saving 
from extinction many persons of inferior stock, doubtless do have 
an adverse influence. Social workers, however, advocate measures 
for the elimination or decrease of propagation among this class. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER 
STUDY, 


The proper study of population questions includes the use of elaborate 
statistical methods, for which the beginning student is not prepared. But 
the class may study population tendencies and problems to some extent 
by examining statistical data on the local community and state. 

1. Procure data on (a) the development of population in the local com- 
munity (city or county) and the state since the first census reports; (b) 
percentages of increase (or decrease) from one census year to another; (c) 
changes in rates of increase or decrease. (United States census reports.) 

2. Collect data showing (a) the decline of birth and death rates for the 
community and state since the date of the first birth and death statistics; 
(b) differences in these rates for various population groups: urban and 
rural, negro, and white, native and foreign-born. (Consult United States 
Census reports on vital statistics. Data can be procured from these reports 
only for states or local communities in the registration area.) 

3. Analyze available data on war, accident, and preventable disease in the 
local community, state, and country at large, regarded as positive checks 
on the population. 

4. Ascertain from the State Department of Charities or Public Welfare 
the number of feeble-minded persons cared for in the public institutions 
of the state, and compare with the number of this class in the state, as- 
suming that one in every 250 of the state’s population is included therein. 
Report in class. 

5. Procure from the same source the number of epileptics and insane 
persons cared for in public institutions of the state, together with estimates 
of the number of these classes in the state not cared for in institutions. Re- 
port in class. 

6. Discuss with the secretary of the local family welfare society the 
problems created by mental defect, and, in particular, those emphasized 
by increase of the feeble-minded. Present a summary of this discussion in 
class, 

7 Plan and carry out a study, so far as feasible, of the birth-rates among 
different occupational groups in the community. Discuss the bearing of 
differences in these rates on quality of the population. 

8. Examine the immigration law and note the classes excluded for mental 
defect or other specified causes. (The World Almanac is a convenient 
source.) Report in class. 

9. Procure from the library material on the number of men rejected for 
service in the World War, and the reasons therefor. Discuss the bearing 
of these facts on quality of the population. 
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CHAPTER. IV 
THE CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Man and His Geographic Environment. Man does not exist 
apart from his surroundings. The air we breathe, the water we 
drink, the food we eat, the clothing we wear, the shelter we con- 
struct all come, or the materials for them come, from the world 
about us. These truths are familiar ones, and need no emphasis 
here. But how well we shall live is vitally affected by the partic- 
ular environment in which we are placed, and, what is more im- 
portant from a practical standpoint, by changes in the environment 
made by man himself. 

The nature and extent of these changes depend largely on the 
knowledge and the arts applied in controlling environmental con- 
ditions. The differences between the United States to-day and 
the same territory in 1492 are due in the main to the vast dif- 
ferences between the knowledge utilized by the Indians and by 
ourselves in dealing with the geographic environment. The latter 
may be partially destroyed or made much less useful by the way 
we utilize it. or example, fur-bearing animals, once so plentiful 
in this country, are now very scarce. That does not make a great 
deal of difference, for we could get along, if necessary, without 
furs. But the steady diminution of our timber, coal, and petroleum 
resources does make a difference, as their utilization is at the very 
foundation of our economic life. 

The Physical Basis of our Civilization. The most important 
of our natural resources is the soil, as by far the greater part of 
our food supply comes from it. The amount it yields depends on 
its fertility plus the knowledge and skill applied in cultivating it. 
Fertility itself depends on man’s treatment of the soil as well as 
on its original composition. Tillage may he such as to conserve 
and even improve the fertility of the soil, or the very opposite. 
Therefore, tillage vitally influences the total amount of food 
produced, the prices that must be charged for it, and the pro- 
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portion of our incomes that may be spent for other things. It in- 
fluences, too, the size of the population a country can sustain, and 
partially decides whether its population shall or shall not be well 
fed. Important also are soil products other than foodstuffs, es- 
pecially those used in the manufacture of clothing. Conservation 
and improvement of soil fertility are therefore a vital matter. 

Perhaps the next most important natural resource is timber, 
which is also a product of the soil. The chief uses of timber are 
familiar to every one. It furnishes the cheapest, most serviceable 
and in some ways a quite indispensable material for building 
_ purposes. Its value as a fuel is also of great importance, as other 
natural fuels like coal and petroleum are strictly limited in amount 
and their use diminishes the supply by that much. It is, of course, 
extensively used in the manufacture of paper, wood-alcohol, naval 
stores, and implements. 

The demand for timber increases with the growth of population, 
as does also the demand for agricultural land. We are finding it 
necessary, therefore, to husband our timber resources with the 
greatest care, and so to utilize timber as to release the requisite 
amount of land for agricultural purposes. The proper location of 
forests is only second in importance to their extent, care, and 
utilization, for upon that depends in no small measure the pro- 
tection of farm land against erosion, and the regulation of water 
flow in our streams, the latter important in relation to navigation, 
prevention of floods, and enhancement of water powers. 

The most distinctive characteristic of our civilization, perhaps, 
is its unprecendented utilization of mechanical energy in the form 
of water-powcr, steam, and electricity. Some one has estimated 
that in the United States there is, on the average, the equivalent 
of thirty slaves working for each one of us, meaning mechanical 
power equivalent to thirty man-power. The difference this makes 
is seen in our automobiles, locomotives, steamships, dynamos, 
power-driven machinery, and the great variety of goods and 
services these put at our disposal. 

Water-power and petroleum supply a considerable share of 
this energy, and wood-power and wind-power a small fraction of 
it; but by far the greater part comes from coal, which was pro- 
duced millions of years ago, and which is gradually being de- 
pleted. Petroleum is being used up very rapidly, and cannot, there- 
fore, be relied on as a permanent source of mechanical energy. 
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Nor can wood be depended on for more than a small fraction of 
our future supply of energy. On the other hand, water-power is 
not destroyed by use, being constantly renewed by the evapora- 
tion of water and its precipitation on the land, whence part of it 
finds its way into streams. But there is not enough water-power to 
supply the energy we now use, or more than a small part of the 
energy that will be needed by future generations. The energy of 
the winds, tides, and sun’s rays is enormous, but no way of mak- 
ing practical use of it, save to a limited extent, has yet been found. 

Coal must therefore be our main reliance. But although the 
supply of coal is enormous, its annual consumption is great. What 
will happen when we have exhausted this supply? Unless substi- 
tutes are found, the consumption of energy per capita must be 
enormously reduced, for water-power will then be the main source 
of energy; and civilization must inevitably decline to a lower level, 
or the population of the earth be greatly reduced in numbers. The 
conservation of our coal supply becomes, therefore, almost a life- 
and-death matter for our posterity, and the discovery of energy 
substitutes for coal a most urgent and inspiring problem for the 
scientist and the inventor. 

The supply of metals is of coordinate importance with that of 
coal and other sources of energy, since the utilization of energy 
on a large scale requires machinery made of metal on a cor- 
responding scale. Metal is also extensively used in the construction 
of buildings and bridges, and in the manufacture of tools, house- 
hold utensils, and many other articles of daily use. But the supply 
of metals, like the supply of coal, is fixed; and while, unlike coal, 
many metals can be used over and over again in manufacturing, 
utilization almost always means partial destruction for all prac- 
tical purposes. The total supply of the metals grows smaller 
every year, therefore, and in some cases appreciably so. 

By far the most important of the metals is iron, now largely 
used in the form of steel, an alloy or compound of which iron 
is the main ingredient. Steel is extensively used, as every one 
knows, in the erection of bridges and buildings, and in the manu- 
facture of machinery, tools, and other metal products. The 
present era in human affairs has for this reason been called the 
age of steel. Others have called it the coal age. Both designations 
are correct, for our civilization is distinguished from previous ones 
in being based on the extensive use of coal and steel. Since iron 
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ore is limited in amount, its proper use and conservation becomes 
an urgent necessity, though the exhaustion of this most precious 
of all metals does not immediately impend. And, as in the case 
of coal, the discovery of substitutes presents a challenging prob- 
lem. The only known substitute that might be adequate in amount 
is aluminum, the supply of which is practically inexhaustible, as 
approximately 8 per cent of the earth’s crust is composed of it. 
But no way of extracting it cheaply from the materials in which 
it is embodied has yet been found. Therefore, what has been said 
about the effect of coal exhaustion on civilization and on popula- 
tion applies equally to exhaustion of the iron supply. 

Natural resources other than those already discussed are im- 
portant, too, as the mention of copper, lead, tin, zinc, and of 
plants and animals useful to man will remind us. Some of the 
problems in their conservation will be discussed in the proper 
place. 

Meaning of Conservation. Certain general conditions in the 
utilization of natural resources should be borne in mind. For one 
thing, conservation does not mean that the present generation. 
should not use our natural resources, in the proper amount and 
way. No small part of our problem is to determine the meaning 
of proper in this statement. We know that it means the safe- 
guarding of not only our interests, but also those of our children 
and our children’s children. But it is difficult to determine just 
what this should mean in practice—in other words, at what point 
their interests should limit the gratification of our own. 

Substitutes for Present Resources. Another large factor in 
the problem of conservation is the unknown possibilities of scien- 
tific research. We are now no doubt concerned over some prob- 
lems that will disappear altogether with future scientific develop- 
ments. Formerly there was considerable concern over the limited 
supply of nitrates, an essential element in soil fertilizers; but it 
is now known that nitrogen for the soil can be supplied in part by 
periodic cropping with legumes; and besides a process has re- 
cently been perfected whereby nitrogen for this purpose can be 
extracted in unlimited quantities from the atmosphere. Looking 
to the future, we can say that if science should show us how to 
utilize on a large scale the energy of the wind, the tides, or the 
sun’s rays, the problem of an adequate energy supply would be 
solved for all time; and similarly with aluminum, if a way of 
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utilizing it as a substitute for iron should be found. Thus two 
of our most serious conservation problems would have been 
solved. But here as everywhere else it is foolish to “count your 
chicks until they are hatched.” It is best to proceed on the assump- 
tion that only the present knowledge will be available, and for- 
mulate our plans accordingly. Then if science releases us from 
present limitations, well and good. We should at least have been 
faithful in the discharge of our trust for the generations to come. 

Property Relations. In practice, conservation is vitally affected 
‘by property relations. Natural resources owned privately are not 
so apt to be conserved as are those publicly owned, because private 
owners are largely influenced by immediate profit or gain, which 
is often incompatible with conservation, whereas this motive is 
not so impelling in community interests. Moreover, it is more dif- 
ficult to bring numerous individuals into line with broad social 
policies, through a process of education, than it is governmental 
agencies responsive, as ours are, to public sentiment. 

Education and legal regulation are indispensable means of se- 
curing the cooperation of private property owners in necessary 
conservation measures. And where these methods are not effective 
public ownership is the only alternative. We have already dis- 
covered that public ownership on a large scale is necessary to the 
conservation of certain natural resources, particularly forests and 
water-powers, if our conservation problems are to be solved. This 
form of property ownership may need to be much more widely ex- 
tended in the future. 

Proportionality in Use of Resources. One further general 
‘point deserves consideration. No human being had anything to 
do with the making of iron ore, coal deposits, or, save in small 
measure, soil, forests, and water-powers. This being so, has any 
human being or any group of human beings a right to a larger 
share of these resources than any other individual or group? If 
this question be answered in the negative, then our people are 
entitled only to their proportionate share of the world’s resources, 
relative to population. Yet the United States at the present time 
controls much more than its proportionate share, especially of the 
vital resources of iron and coal. 

This presents a problem. Shall we monopolize these resources 
for our own advantage, or permit other peoples to share in them 
according to the principle of proportionality? While exploiting 
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these resources more or less wastefully the world at large shared 
in them, through our exports to other countries, and through our 
acceptance of immigrants who participated in the prosperity due 
to the superiority of our resources. But this policy is now being 
modified, and we appear to be moving in the direction of a monop- 
olistic use of our resources for our own advantage. We are 
drastically limiting immigration, and conservationists generally 
favor prohibiting exports of products from our mines so far as 
may be necessary to assure ourselves a permanent supply of 
mineral resources. It is a vital question whether, in conserving our 
resources, we shall at the same time share their advantages with 
other peoples, in accordance with our former policy. 

Conservation of the Soil. The maintenance of soil fertility 
is intimately related to methods of soil control. The most im- 
portant of these methods, according to the Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Soils, are crop adaptation, crop rotation, pre- 
vention of excessive erosion by water and wind, irrigation, drain- 
age, plowing, cultivation, manuring with green manures and with 
stable manures, soil amendments, and the application of com- 
mercial fertilizers. While the intclligent application of all these 
methods is essential to the maximum utilization of the soil, fer- 
tility is more or less permanently destroyed only by failure 
to. prevent excessive erosion of the soil. But the application of 
commercial fertilizers depends on availability of the sub- 
stances from which these are manufactured, and some of those 
substances are strictly limited in amount. Their economical utili- 
zation is therefore one object of a comprehensive conservation 
policy. We may limit the discussion to these two aspects of the 
subject. 

Erosion of the Soil. Although erosion of the soil by high winds 
is serious in some sections of the country, erosion by water is 
much more serious and extensive. Erosion by water takes place 
to some extent on all lands under cultivation, but with proper 
care may be practically eliminated on fairly level land, and greatly 
reduced on land that is sloping. Erosion is hastened on a very 
large portion of our farm land by plowing with the incline, thus 
giving water a free sweep down the furrows; by leaving the soil 
unprotected by any covering during winter months and fallow 
years; and by failure to plow deeply enough for the soil to absorb 
a due proportion of the rainfall. As a result of these methods a 
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considerable portion of our upland soil is swept into the streams 
and valleys every year. 

The remedies for this condition will naturally be aimed at the 
elimination of its causes. Increase of the absorptive power of the 
soil by proper tillage is one very important remedy. Contour plow- 
ing, with rows laid out on the level, around the hills, is a necessary _ 
remedy for land with an incline of ten degrees or even less. This 
provides a series of troughs which catch and hold the water until 
it can be absorbed. A third remedy, for land with an incline of 
from ten to twenty degrees, is terracing. Land is divided by this 
method into belts or terraces, separated by steep strips covered 
with grass. This makes the cultivated portion more level and re- 
duces the wash. Where terracing cuts up the land so much as to 
make tillage inconvenient, orchards and grass crops are preferable 
to crops requiring frequent tillage. Annular foresting, or plant- 
ing bands of forest trees on strips between cultivated areas, is an 
application of the same principle to the steeper lands. All land 
which is to lie fallow needs a protective covering, either some 
rough fertilizer or a cover crop, such as clover or soy beans. 
Where gullies have been allowed to develop, these may be checked 
by the setting of trees or shrubs, by damming them with brush or 
rubble, or by other means. Where the slope exceeds twenty de- 
grees, or even ten degrees in some regions, the land is not well 
suited to agriculture, but is best devoted to the production of 
timber or grass crops. 

Conservation of Artificial Fertilizers. The essential chemical 
elements of commercial fertilizers are nitrogen, potassium, and 
phosphorus. Nitrogen for fertilizing purposes can now be pro- 
duced to any amount required, so that the conservation of mineral 
nitrates is no longer a serious problem. Potassium is also available 
in practically unlimited quantities, in the form of deposits and 
in various rocks. ; 

The supply of phosphorus, on the other hand, is rather seriously 
limited, relative to probable future needs. The main source avail- 
able for commercial fertilizers is rock containing calcium phos- 
phate. The United States has much greater known reserves of 
this mineral than has the rest of the world. But looking ahead 
for a few centuries only, these reserves 1 will be exhausted by the 


1No estimate of the total reserves can be given, owing to lack of ade- 
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demand for artificial fertilizers containing phosphorous, if, as 
seems likely, the demand continues to increase. 

Several conservation measures are necessary. One is the per- 
manent reservation by the government of all lands in the public 
domain containing appreciable quantities of this precious material. 
The federal government has already entered upon such a policy, 
and it deserves to be pushed with the utmost vigor. Also, the 
mining of phosphate rock on publicly owned lands by private 
lessees should be regulated to eliminate waste. 

Another imperative measure is the regulation of mining on 
privately owned properties containing this mineral, in order to 
conserve the supply. At the present time much of the lower grade 
rock is discarded and left in such a condition as to make its future 
recovery difficult. The states having these privately owned de- 
posits, the most important of which are Florida, Tennessee, and 
South Carolina, are responsible for the adoption of the necessary 
regulative measures. 

Regulation if not prohibition of exports of this material is 
another necessary measure. Some conservationists have advo- 
cated absolute prohibition of exports, but the justice of such a 
policy is open to question, considering the great superiority of our 
reserves to those of other countries. 

It has also been suggested that a heavy tax be laid on phos- 
phate rock mined and put on the market, in order to increase the 
price and therefore cut down the demand. This measure would 
tend to eliminate all but the really necessary uses of phosphorus, 
and, in consequence, prolong the duration of the reserves. 

We may find it necessary, finally, to ration the use of this ma- 
terial. It is far too precious to be used where not needed or in 
excess of the need where the need is real. 

Protection of Man’s Animal Friends. The most deadly enemies 
of rodents and insect pests (and hence among man’s best friends) 
are certain species of hawks and owls against which man himself 
has warred unceasingly. Although these do some damage, they do 
us much greater benefits. Many birds formerly constituting a 
natural resource of no mean value are now extinct, and others are 
threatened with the same fate. Contrary to traditional beliefs, 
snakes are among man’s best friends, being deadly enemies of 
field mice and of many injurious crop pests. It is said that of 
American snakes only the moccasin, the copperhead, and the rat- 
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tlesnake are dangerous, and therefore deserving of man’s hostility. 

The need here is for instruction teaching us to discriminate be- 
tween our real friends and our enemies among the lower forms 
of life, and cultivating a strong public sentiment in favor of letting 
the friends live and multiply. Wise laws thoroughly enforced will 
also help. We have already made some progress in this direction 
by the enactment of legislation for the protection of game and 
fish. But much more vigorous efforts along this line are desirable.* 

The Conservation of Timber Resources. The United States 
Forester in his report for 1923 says that “we are draining our 
forests, East and West, of a total of 25,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
wood annually, while growth replaces only 6,000,000,000.”” This 
means that, unless the rate of replacement overtakes the rate of 
consumption, the point of exhaustion will eventually be reached 
and the country confronted by a timber famine. The Forester goes 
on to say that “our future needs must be met from our own 
forests, and substitutes and economies in utilization will only 
partially offset the normal increase in demand as population in- 
creases. We should, if possible, produce permanently as much 
wood as we now require. The present annual growth could he in- 
creased to about 14,000,000,000 feet, or a little over half our 
present requirements, if all our forests were given adequate pro- 
tection against fire and elementary practices of forestry were in- 
troduced. By intensive forest management, comparable to the best 
European practice, our total area of forest land could be made to 
grow 27,000,000,000 cubic feet annually, or enough to take care 
of our present consumption and afford a little surplus. 

“The agricultural needs of the country will not make necessary 
the decrease of our present forest-land area of 470,000,000 acres 
in order to produce food. This land should be brought under man- 
agement and, where necessary, reclaimed through reforestation 
as quickly as possible, since at best the country must pass through 
a considerable period of timber scarcity before new stands of 
merchantable size can be grown on the cut-over lands.” 

The problem of forest depletion, however, is not alone one of 
quantity, but of availability as well. The timber supply in the 
East and North has been largely exhausted, and consumers in 
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these regions must now bear heavy transportation charges on tim- 
ber products from the South and West. The Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates that the average transportation cost per thou- 
sand board feet of lumber has increased since 1850 from $3 to 
$10, and the 1922 Agriculture Yearbook states that “lumber 
producing and consuming centers are so far apart that we pay 
$250,000,000 annually in lumber freight.” Moreover, freight 
charges on timber products are certain to increase, with the ap- 
proaching exhaustion of virgin timber supplies in the South, and 
the increasing concentration of production in the Far West. 

This particular problem can be only partially solved. Most of 
the manufacturing industries and a large percentage of the private 
householders using timber are in the East and North, whereas the 
larger part of the timber supply is and will continue to be in the 
South and West, particularly the latter. But the problem can be 
solved in part by the intensive forest culture of cut-over and de- 
nuded areas in the East and North. 

Program of Conservation. According to the United States 
Forest Service, three outstanding measures must be carried out 
if we are to have an adequate timber supply in the future. 

1. Unrestrained forest exploitation must be abolished. This will 
require adequate protection of timber lands against fire; and, 
where necessary, the leaving or planting of young trees, where 
timber is cut, to insure a future forest. 

2. Waste in the use of timber must be eliminated. “Out of a 
cut of 22% billion cubic feet, we waste each year more than 9 
billion feet. By the elimination of obvious waste in the woods, in 
the manufacture of lumber, and in its remanufacture and use, by 
the general application of technical knowledge already available, 
and by thoroughgoing research in the properties, protection, and 
utilization of wood, it should be possible to save at least 614 billion 
board feet of lumber each year and additional amounts of other 
material. The possible saving in lumber alone is equal to the pres- 
ent yearly growth on 170 million acres. This saving is essential 
to extend the life of our present timber supply and thus help 
bridge the gap between the existing virgin forests and new tim- 
ber crops. Such a saving should mean greater profits to operators, 
and by increasing the proportion of the crop which can be utilized 
it should help to make timber growing more profitable.”* In 
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order. to eliminate these wastes, intensive, persistent education of 
lumbermen, manufacturers, and other users of wood ‘will be 
necessary, supplemented by legal regulations in certain directions, 
as in the enforcement of precautions against forest fires, and the 
prohibition of wasteful logging methods. 
- 3. Timber production must be increased to the full capacity of 
the land devoted to this purpose. “Only by this course,” say the 
experts of the Forest Service, “can we hope to grow the equivalent 
of our present consumption of 22!4 billion cubic feet. Full pro- 
duction will require the planting of areas now denuded which will 
not reforest themselves though fires are kept out. It involves care- 
ful methods of cutting areas now bearing timber and their pro- 
tection from insects and diseases.” * This third measure is what 
has been termed scientific forestry, or intensive forest culture. 
While present forest growth replaces only one fourth of the an- 
nual’ timber cut, intensive forest culture would replace all of it, 
with a surplus to meet expansion in demand. 
» Forest Land Ownership. Of the 470 million acres of forest 
land in the continental United States, approximately 150,000,000 
acres are. owned by the nation, states, counties, and municipalities, 
more than.go per cent of this area being comprised by the national 
forests.® Of the forest lands privately owned, approximately 150,- 
000,000. acres are farm wood lots, while the remainder is owned 
by railroads, lumber companies, and other commercial concerns. 
 Itis desirable that a larger portion of our forest lands be brought 
under public, particularly federal, ownership. Students of foréstry 
problems are agreed that, as a general rule, conservational ‘prac- 
tises can be more thoroughly and promptly applied in publicly than 
in privately owned forests, and, as we have seen, an adeqttate tim- 
ber supply for the future cannot be assured without the intensive 
timber culture of all our forest lands. Fortunately, the Federal 
Government is vigorously extending its forest holdings, and the 
problem here is therefore one of securing needed appropriations 
for additional acquisitions. : bh 
Timber Conservation by Private Owners. Since a large por- 
tion of our timber supply for a long time to come will be con- 
trolled by private owners, obstacles to conservational practices on 
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their part should be eliminated. Perhaps the most serious of these 
obstacles is ignorance. Private owners of timber land frequently 
employ wasteful methods in cutting and logging, when conserva- 
tional practices would in the long run pay much better. And 
similarly in milling and manufacturing, which could often be made 
more profitable by the utilization of refuse material and the manu- 
facture of by-products. The United States Forest Service is doing 
much, but for lack of sufficient funds not nearly so much as needs 
doing, to educate in conservational methods those responsible for 
these wastes. 

Approximately one third of our forest land is owned by farm- 
ers, largely in the form of wood lots for domestic uses, and the 
Agriculture Yearbook for 1922 states that these wood lots “‘prob- 
ably now produce not more than a third of the timber which they 
-are capable of growing.’ Obviously, farmers need instruction in 
scientific forestry, that they may do their part in the production 
of needed timber. Under the provisions of the Clarke-McNary 
Law of 1924 the federal government is now codperating with 
state forestry departments, agricultural colleges, and county farm 
agents in giving such instruction. Much remains to be done, how- 
ever, in the development of this service. 

The federal government is also aiding the states financially in 
the protection of state and privately owned timber lands against 
fire, thirty-three states now cooperating with the federal govern- 
ment in this undertaking. But less than half the area needing pro- 
tection is properly safeguarded, chiefly because of insufficient ap- 
propriations. The cost of protecting all our forest lands against 
fire would be only a few million dollars a year, certainly one of 
the wisest investments we could make. 

Private owners need assistance in securing an adequate supply 
of young trees for planting. Some states maintain nurseries for 
the purpose, but it has been found that the demand cannot be 
fully supplied in this way, and, consequently, the federal govern- 
ment is now assisting the states financially in the development of 
this service. ‘ : 

Existing tax laws are a great obstacle to timber conservation 
by private owners, as a tax is commonly levied both on the land” 
and on its standing timber. As it requires forty or fifty years, on 
the average, to attain the growth suitable for cutting, trees al- 
lowed to stand that long are taxed forty to fifty times before the 
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owner markets them. This almost forces premature cutting, and 
discourages replanting as well. A better policy is to tax timber only 
when cut, besides levying a comparatively light tax on the land 
itself. A timber tax only on the cut product discourages pre- 
mature cutting, which is just what conservation requires. More- 
over, reducing the tax bill of the private owner encourages tim- 
ber growing by making it more profitable. A number of states have 
recently passed special forest taxation laws, most of them em- 
bodying the principles just indicated. 

Timber growing by private owners could also be stimulated by 
providing better credit facilities for those desiring to invest in 
this enterprise. Long-time investments carrying relatively low in- 
terest charges are essential to profitable returns in many cases, 
and the banks do not afford credit facilities for such investments. 
It has been suggested that “credit for timber-growing enterprises, 
at reasonable rates and for long periods, comparable with farm > 
loans, may reasonably be provided by public agencies.” Timber 
insurance, now largely unobtainable, might also be made possible 
through governmental action.® 

Forestry and Community Life. Logging and lumbering have 
been and must continue to be one of our principal industries. 
Other large industries, such as the manufacture of furniture and 
of paper pulp, are based on that industry, and must be largely 
localized in the same communities. The establishment of per- 
manent forest reserves, the utilization of mature timber year 
after year, and the culture of young trees to assure a continuous 
timber supply will promote a stable and wholesome social life for 
people connected with those industries. Hitherto timber “mining” 
—sweeping one forest area clean of trees and moving on to 
another—has meant migratory work for those engaged in logging 
and lumbering, and the decay of countless communities based on 
this and related industries. In such communities, sawmills, wooden- 
ware plants, furniture factories, or other local industries depend- 
ing on ready access to a supply of timber must be abandoned or 
moved elsewhere when the local timber supply is exhausted; re- 
tail, banking, and other businesses are more or less disastrously 
affected ; population declines; schools, churches, and other local 
institutions languish for lack of adequate support; and a general 
decay of community life sets in. Such communities are found in 
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all parts of the country where timber mining has been practised on 
an extensive scale. Where, on the other hand, timber culture has 
been firmly established, a stable and progressive community life 
based on this group of industries is possible. Some concrete ex- 
amples of timber-mining and timber-culture communities will 
serve to emphasize this aspect of the subject.7 


“Hardwood timber in Michigan seems to have been first exploited 
by the cooperage plants. Woodenware plants followed as early as_ 
1885. The handle industry developed later, and utilized the raw mate- 
rial more closely than either cooperage or woodenware plants. Twenty 
to thirty years ago cooperage, woodenware, and handle plants were 
scattered pretty generally over the southern peninsula. When the saw- 
mills had cut out they moved on to new locations. Wood-distillation 
plants often cleaned up the smaller timber and the tops and limbs. 
Forest fires did as much as if not more than all other agencies com- 
bined to make the destruction complete. 

“A few specific examples will illustrate the menace of short-lived, 
shifting industries. A large woodenware plant was established in a 
Michigan county in 1885 because of its excellent hardwood. It em- 
ployed about 100 men, who had permanent residence in the town where 
the plant was located. Although it used about a million feet of 
_ timber annually, it had never safeguarded its timber supplies, and the 
tributary timber was purchased about 1900 for manufacture into 
lumber. The sawmill, which employed 25 men, cut the timber in 13 
years and moved on. The remaining small timber and woods waste 
was sold to a distillation plant. Forest fires destroyed young growth 
over large areas, and the water-supply system of the town is, said to 
have been seriously impaired because of the destruction of the for- 
est cover. The population was 1,157 in 1900, but in 1920 had fallen 
to 624. Another town was established between 20 and 30 years ago 
around a woodenware plant, a handle plant, a cooperage industry, 
and a sawmill. All have gone with the exhaustion of the timber and 
have taken with them for investment elsewhere profits estimated 
by a local banker at about $500,000. : 

“The furniture industry became of first importance in a Michigan 
city as early as 1867, because of the large stands of excellent hard- 
wood in the vicinity. As cutting progressed the furniture plants 
were compelled to ship their lumber from increasingly distant points 
in the northern portion of the State, and in later years from still 
greater distances in the South. Factories turning out high-grade and 
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therefore expensive furniture have been able to absorb the increased 
cost of raw material by adding it to the price of the furniture. 
High-priced raw material was, however, a more serious matter to 
factories turning out low-priced furniture, and a number have moved 
to the southern hardwood region. 

“The departure of local industries such as those described takes 
much in addition to the enterprises themselves. It removes opportunity 
for the employment of labor, cuts heavily into local markets for the 
farmer, and likewise cuts down the trade of local merchants. In the 
long run, shifting and temporary industries result in the economic and 
social demoralization of the communities and regions which they 
once made prosperous. 

“Naturally the leaders in such communities and towns . struggle 
against the inevitable. This has happened in many towns in Michigan 
as elsewhere. One of them was formerly surrounded by one of the 
finest stands of pine and hardwood in Michigan. During the last 
15 or 20 years the board of trade has made strenuous efforts. to se- 
cure other industries, as one wood-using plant after another has. had 
to suspend. A building large enough to house several factories was 
erected and free space offered as an inducement. The principal industry 
secured was a woodenware plant. This in a few years had used all the 
remaining accessible timber and was forced to migrate. The factory ~ 
building put up at the expense of local business men remained empty; 
the effort to attract permanent industries had failed. It failed because 
no one had recognized the menace of idle forest lands .. . 

“Three-quarters of a century ago the southern part of the west 
coast of France, including the Landes and Gironde Departments, was 
largely an unhealthy waste of sand and swamp. There were no roads, 
and the chief industry was sheep and goat raising. The region was 
seriously threatened by shifting sands blown in from the coast. Land 
could be bought at almost any price. 

“Out of this area of swamps and shifting sand dunes, with a 
malarial, scanty, and poverty-stricken population, the French Govern- 
ment, through reclamation and the planting of maritime pine, has 
made one of the most prosperous and salubrious regions of France. 
An area of slightly less than 2 million acres supports a population of 
about 1,400,000, and as a health resort is visited by about 200,000 
people each year. The reclamation and reforestration of something 
over 1/4 million acres cost on the average only $6.41 per acre. The 
estimated net forest revenue of the Landes district is $2,702,000. per 
year, or about $2.22 per acre. The naval stores industry is second 
only to that of the United States. About 81 per cent of all the workmen 
employed in lumbering and turpentining, operations are small holders 
of land within and adjacent to the forests. The returns from timber 
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and turpentining make it possible to cultivate profitably the scattered 
areas of agricultural land which otherwise would be valueless. The 
principal crop in the Landes became turpentine and timber, not sheep 
or goats; and important incidental uses and benefits have swelled 
the value of these forests to the region and to France. Europe affords 
many similar examples. i 
“The United States can show some examples of permanent communi- 
ties built up around continuous forest land use. Some 75 years ago a 
wood-turning establishment, employing about 50 men, was located at 
Forestdale, Vt. The establishment has gradually been enlarged and 
toys added to its output. The company has built up an 8,000-acre tract 
which is gradually being brought under intensive forest management, 
and when this is done it will practically support the wood requirements 
of the company on the present scale of production. The number of 
employees of this company has gradually been increased from 50 to 
200. A permanent industry makes possible permanent residence on 
.the part of the employees, many of whom own their own homes, and 
some of whom have been constantly on the pay roll from. 35 to 40 
years. The labor turnover is less than 5 per cent a year.” 


As these and other cases amply illustrate, the immense superi- 
ority of timber-culture over timber-mining communities is un- 
questionable, and constitutes the strongest single argument for the 
conservational practices included in timber culture. ihe 

Petroleum Resources of the United States. According to the 
report of the Federal Oil Conservation Board issued in 1926, 
approximately nine. billion barrels of oil had been taken from the 
producing fields of the United States, three billion barrels of 
this amount in the previous five years, and 750,000,000 barrels in 
the year 1925. The Board estimated that the total underground 
supply in the producing fields at that time was about 4,500,000,000 
barrels. If the 1925 rate of production is maintained this supply 
will be exhausted in a very few years. It is probable, however, that 
new oil fields will be discovered, and the present rate of pro- 
duction maintained for some time. But the production and use of 
oil must of necessity be seriously curtailed before many years have 
elapsed. Even the petroleum reserves of other countries, if we 
could draw upon them freely, would supply the present demand 
for oil in the United States only a short time. This means that 
adequate substitutes for gasoline and other petroleum products 
must be found, or the activities dependent on these products greatly 
curtailed or eliminated altogether. However, with increasing 
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scarcity, the prices of petroleum products will be raised, consump- 
tion decreased, and the complete exhaustion of our petroleum 
reserves thus postponed, perhaps indefinitely. 

The most extensively used petroleum product is, of course, gaso- 
line, but lubricating oils manufactured from petroleum are even 
more important, as we shall see presently. The low price of gaso- 
line, by stimulating excessive consumption, is responsible for the 
approaching exhaustion of our petroleum reserves. This situation 
is traceable to the fact that our petroleum resources have been ex- 
ploited by private owners for profit. The possibility of getting rich 
quickly by this route has led to feverish prospecting for oil wher- 
ever there was much chance of its being discovered, followed by 
hurried and wasteful extraction when found. The Federal Oil 
Conservation Board estimated that only one fourth the oil in the 
ground is recovered by present methods, while under proper en- 
gineering control nearly all could be reclaimed. Prices of gasoline 
are made absurdly cheap by the enormous amounts put on the 
market, and this encourages a far greater consumption than is 
justifiable. As a result, the bulk of our petroleum resources is 
being used up for the manufacture of motor fuel, when it might 
have been conserved for more precious uses. Substitutes for gaso- 
line can be produced fairly cheaply, but adequate substitutes for 
lubricating oils manufactured from petroleum have not yet been 
found. 

Conservation Program. Given this situation, a conservation 
program, to be effective, must be designed to husband the ex- 
isting petroleum reserves, and, so far as feasible, discover sub- 
stitutes for petroleum products. Conservation of present reserves 
will require two measures in particular, and a third one will be of 
decided help.® 

1. It is imperative that the federal government retain title to its 
oil lands, and close these to further exploitation by private lessees, 
until the demand for petroleum products from this source be- 
comes urgent. So far as possible, purchase by the government of 
oil lands in private hands, especially in the neighborhood of its 
naval and other reserves, is also desirable. This policy is par- 
ticularly urgent in view of the fact that our navy, merchant 
marine, and aeroplane service require large quantities of fuel and 


§ Our discussion of these topics is largely based : 
States Oil Policy. gely based on Ise, John, The United 
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lubricants manufactured from petroleum. Retention by the states 
of all.oil lands in their possession is desirable for similar reasons. 

2. Stringent regulation of the oil industry by federal and state 
governments in order to eliminate all wastes is the second con- 
servational measure. The past and present practices of the oil in- 
dustry conclusively demonstrate the necessity of this measure. 

3. Professor Ise recommends a heavy severance tax on oil and 
a high tax on gasoline when purchased. A severance tax is one 
levied on petroleum when it is taken out of the ground. Heavy 
taxes of these types would clearly increase the price of petroleum 
products, cut down consumption, and incidentally provide public 
revenues for the oil-producing states. With these measures should 
be combined the complete exemption of oil lands from taxation. 
This system of taxation would shift tax charges on the oil in- 
dustry from the possession of oil deposits to the extraction of oil, 
which would encourage a conservative use of oil properties. 

Substitutes for Petroleum. The United States has enormous 
quantities of oil shale, a species of rock containing oil with much 
the same qualities as petroleum. The richest deposits of this 
mineral are in Colorado, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, and New York, but California, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas also have valuable deposits. 
Estimates of the oil in these shale deposits run as high as a hun- 
dred billion barrels. The exact amount is, of course, not known. 

But mining this shale and extracting the oil will be very ex- 
pensive. Professor Ise says that production of oil from this 
mineral equalling only half the present consumption will require 
as extensive an industry as our present coal mining industry. 
There is no doubt, however, that we shall eventually be obliged 
to utilize these resources. But oil from this source is likely to be 
so expensive that other substitutes for gasoline will be cheaper. 

Professor Ise believes that the federal government should re- 
tain title to its oil shale lands, and gradually purchase those pri- 
vately owned. He shows by a convincing analysis that certain 
overhead charges (taxes and interest on investment) of private 
operators would be so great that wasteful exploitation to get quick 
returns would be imperative. Conservation of these valuable re- 
sources depends, therefore, on public ownership. 

Shale oil deposits are the most promising source of fairly cheap 
lubricating oils when our petroleum reserves no longer furnish 
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an adequate supply. It is not certain, however, that altogether 
satisfactory lubricants can be produced from shale oil. This is a 
serious matter, since our extensive use of machinery requires 
enormous quantities of these substances. Some chemists assert 
that a substitute lubricant will eventually be produced by chemical 
processes, but we should be wise not to rely on any such substitute 
in advance of its production. 

At present the most important substitutes for gasoline are al- 
cohol, benzol, and other coal oils. Alcohol is derived from vege- 
table products, and can therefore be produced continuously, but 
its production must be seriously limited by the more urgent de- 
mand ‘for foodstuffs and other products of the soil. Coal oils are 
of course derived from an exhaustible natural resource and could 
not therefore be a permanent substitute for gasoline. It does not 
seem likely that any substitute will be as cheap as gasoline has 
been. 

Conservation of Power Resources. As we have seen, modern 

civilization is bound up with the use of mechanical energy on a 
large scale. This is particularly true in the United States where 
the per capita use of such energy far exceeds that of any other 
country. Our high standards of living compared with those of 
other countries are directly traceable to this fact. This enormous 
use of energy is made possible by the possession of natural power 
resources—imainly in coal and water-power—unequalled in rich- 
ness by those of any other country. The development and even the 
maintenance of our civilization depend on the conservation of 
these resources. 
- Water-power. This form of energy is not exhausted by use. In 
the measure that we utilize it, and do so economically, coal will 
be saved. And that is a tremendously vital matter, for coal once 
used cannot be replaced in any period of time entering into human 
calculations. We shall have to use much coal in any case, for 
water-power can provide only a part of the energy we now use; 
but every ton of coal saved through the use of water-power post- 
pones a possible power famine. Water-power (the student should 
know) can be used, by converting it into electrical energy, to sup- 
ply our lighting, propel our machinery, move our railroad trains, 
and perhaps, eventually, heat our houses. These applications will 
more than utilize all our water-power, leaving to coal (with avail- 
able oil and wood) the supply of needed additional energy. 
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Various estimates put the total available water-powers of the 
United States at from fifty to a hundred million horse-power. The 
total developed water-power—the amount. utilized—in January, 
1928 was 12,296,000 horse-power, an increase of about 5 per cerit 
during 1927. These figures indicate two significant facts: first, a 
large part of our water-power is at present not utilized; and 
second, utilization is increasing at a most encouraging rate. It is 
important, of course, that the complete utilization of all our water- 
powers be hastened in every way possible. ibaiMy 

The greater part of our water-power is controlled by the federal 
government. According to a recent estimate, 85 per cent of our 
undeveloped water-power is under federal jurisdiction, and much 
of the developed power is under federal control also.? Water- 
power is so largely under federal control, because American law 
(based on the English Common Law) gives the federal govern- 
mefit jurisdiction over all our navigable waters, and by far the 
larger part of our water-power is on streams of this class. 

The Federal Water Power Act of 1920 provides for the: per- 
manent federal control of water-powers now under the jurisdiction 
of the federal government. Under this law, power may he licensed 
to states, municipalities, and private concerns for a maximum 
period of fifty years, with the right reserved to take over the 
plants established by the licensee upon payment of his actual net 
investment. Granting and renewal of licenses depend on the eco- 
nomical utilization of the power licensed. States and municipalities 
are given the preference over private concerns, provided. their 
- plans promise equally good utilization of the navigation and power 
resources involved. Power rates and security issues are based on 
the net investment in the given water-power developments. ° 

The maximum development of water-powers requires the regu- 
lation of stream flow both by the damming of streams to conserve 
flood waters, and the forestation of stream watersheds to pre- 
vent the rapid flow-off of water after heavy rains and spring 
thaws. One prime object of the policy governing the federal forest 
reserves in the Southern Appalachian and White Mountains, is 
the regulation of water flow in the streams fed from those water- 
sheds. f 
The Coal Supply. The late Charles P. Steinmetz, one of 

9 Wells, Philip P., “Our Federal Power Policy,” The Survey,. Vol. 51, ?. 
570. 
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America’s greatest engineers, said a few years ago that “the 
maximum power which could ever be developed in our country 
from water, if every drop of rainfall were utilized, must be less 
than three hundred million horse-power. That is a vast amount of 
power. But it is just about the total which we get out of our 
present coal consumption for all purposes—power, light, heat, 
metallurgical work, and so on. Thus we see that the total water- 
power of the country, even if all of it could be developed—which 
is not possible—would be only just enough to replace our present 
coal consumption, leaving nothing for future increased needs of 
power.” ?° When we remember that the maximum estimates of 
usable water-power do not go much beyond one third the total 
power estimated by Steinmetz, we realize the necessity of a heavy 
drain on our coal reserves to supply additional power. 

Our coal supply is enormous, but it will not last forever, and 
it may, in fact, be exhausted in a comparatively short period. 
Estimates of the time it will last vary widely. One of the most 
recent is by D. B. Rushmore, who calculates that, if our coal 
consumption continues to increase at the apparently normal rate 
of 7 per cent a year, the known reserves in the entire United States 
and Alaska will be exhausted in eighty-four years; and the re- 
serves in the Eastern states, which contain our best coal, in fifty- 
nine years.‘ Even if this and similar estimates are grossly er- 
roneous, there is no doubt that we face a serious problem of con- 
servation in this field. 

Conservation of Coal. A complete program of conservation 
includes a great variety of measures, many of them technical in 
character. Only a few of the more significant ones can be dis- 
cussed here. 

Tor every ton of coal mined in the past, another ton was left 
in the ground, a large part of it in such condition as to make future 
recovery impracticable. Much of this loss was unavoidable. Bet- 
ter methods of mining coal are now being developed, and the 
waste from this cause is decreasing. Some authorities assert that 
coal mining in the future will extract from 70 to go per cent of 
the amount in the deposits. 

Much waste is traceable to the economic conditions of the min- 
ing industry, particularly in the bituminous field. Thousands of 
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small concerns are engaged in bituminous mining, many of them 
with capital insufficient to provide the equipment and employ the 
methods necessary to the elimination of all possible waste. The 
industry is overdeveloped, as is shown by the fact that during 
the past thirty years the mines were idle, on the average, 30 per 
cent of the working days in a year.!? This is because the capacity 
of these mines is 30 per cent in excess of that required to supply 
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the market. Obviously, competition under these conditions is very 
keen. To meet this competition, the mine owner must often work 
only the richest and thickest seams, and leave in the ground the 
coal more expensive to mine. This practice, though wasteful of 
coal reserves, yields quick returns at a low unit cost for mining. 
Incidentally, a serious problem of unemployment is created by 
these conditions. 

Stabilization of the bituminous coal industry is essential to the 
conservation of our coal reserves. Apparently the only methods 
of bringing this about would be (1) to consolidate the ownership 
of the mines in the hands of a few large corporations, and permit 
them to codperate in planning output and dividing up the sales 
territory; or (2) to bring the mines under public ownership and 


12 Tryon, F. G. and McKenney, W. F., “The Broken Year of the 
Bituminous Miner,” The Survey, Vol. 41, p. 1009. 
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unify their administration. If the mines are left in private hands, 
-stringent regulation to eliminate wasteful mining practices may 
‘be necessary. A heavy severance tax of the kind discussed in con- 
néction with petroleum might aid in conserving the supply by in- 
creasing the price. Exemption of coal lands from taxation should 
‘go with this measure, if adopted. An alternative measure would 
be to permit and even require prices high enough to reduce the 
demand for coal, and also make possible, by means of larger 
earnings, better equipment and more economical methods of 
mining. : 
Wasteful Uses of Coal. There is great waste in the utilization 
as well as in the mining of coal. Use of the energy in coal through 
its conversion into steam and not into electrical power is a wasteful 
process. It has been estimated that if all our railroads were elec- 
trified and steam used to generate the requisite power, approxi- 
mately 85 million tons of coal would be saved each year, or half 
the amount now used by the railroads. The saving to the rail- 
roads would be around $800,000,000 annually. The electrification 
of all railways is not practicable now, but it will become so when 
a comprehensive system of utilizing our power resources is de- 
veloped.1* 
By converting the energy of coal into electrical power at or near 
the mines, enormous transportation costs would be saved, as coal 
absorbs more than one third of the ton-miles (weight X distance) 
carried by the railroads. It is much cheaper to transmit electricity 
from the mines to the places where power is needed than to trans- 
port coal the same distance. 
~-Another enormous waste of coal resources lies in our failure 
to utilize by-products—creosote, benzol, ammonia, sulphate, tar, 
gas, oils, and other derivatives. The greater part of the valuable 
products in coal now goes up in smoke. Not only fuel but other con- 
stituents of coal are thus wasted. Gilbert and Pogue in their study 
of America’s Power Resources estimated that (on the basis of 
1915 money values) these various wastes from burning raw coal 
amount to a billion dollars a year, and that losses from needless 
mining and transportation of this coal amount to another billion. 
These wastes are far greater than that due to failure to utilize all 
our water-power.'* The point with which we are here specially 
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concerned is that millions of tons of coal are wasted each.’ “year 
because of uneconomical utilization. 

One could specify other wastes in the use of this valuable re- 
source. The present methods of heating our houses are an im- 
portant instance. Central heating plants would be far more 
economical than individual furnaces, and should in some way be 
substituted for the latter. Methods of ventilating our houses. in 
winter are also extremely wasteful. We ventilate by turning warm 
(and expensive) air out, and letting cold air in, which is about: as 
intelligent as burning soiled linen would be, instead of having it 
laundered. It is quite feasible to work out a ventilating system 
whereby the foul warm air in going out would warm the: incom- 
ing fresh air.*® 

From the standpoint of conserving coal, more use should be 
made of wood in the generation of steam power. Much wood 
refuse now rots which might be used for this purpose.:On the 
Pacific Coast refuse from lumber mills is extensively utilized 
along with water-power in the generation of electrical energy. 
This practice should be adopted in other parts of the country. 

Finally, coal is used in moving much of our heavy freight, 
which could be transported more cheaply by water, if our internal 
waterways were properly developed. The saving of coal thus made 
possible would be enormous. 

Giant Power. We are gradually working toward a system :of 
utilizing our power resources known as “giant power.” The aim 
of this development is to convert all our water-power (except: that 
directly used for manufacturing purposes) into electrical energy ; 
convert into the same form of energy as much coal as may be 
necessary to suppy additional power ; and convey this power where 
needed by means of high-voltage transmission lines. lor. reasons 
we need not go into, the most efficient system involves the pool- 
ing, for large regions, of the power thus produced, so that. there 
would be one giant power system covering such a region, for ex- 
ample, as that from Maine to Washington on a north and south 
line, and from’ Boston to Cleveland in the transverse direction. 
The project calls for the interconnection, eventually, of all these 
giant power regions, after they shall have been developed, so..that 
there would then be a unified system covering the entire country. 
Around Niagara Falls, in the Southern. Appalachians, and on the 
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Pacific Coast, a large part of the electrical energy would be de- 
rived from water power ; in other parts of the country, from coal. 
Such a system is actually in process of development. A regional 
system has already been developed on the Pacific Coast, and plans 
for similar developments in New York State and in Pennsylvania 
are being agitated. Consolidation of the regional systems into a 
nation-wide system must of course wait on regional developments. 
This system will effect an immense saving of coal, as it calls 
for the utilization of all our available water-power, and the most 
economical utilization of coal required to supply additional power. 
A much debated question, which cannot be discussed here, is 
whether this system should be privately or publicly owned. 

Conservation of Metal Resources: Iron. The most authori- 
tative estimates put the available iron ore reserves of the United 
States at from 4% to 7% billion tons. It is estimated that the po- 
tential reserves are something like fifteen times this amount.*® 
If it becomes necessary to use low-grade ores (not included in 
these estimates), such as are now mined in England and Ger- 
many, our total reserves would probably last many hundreds of 
years. 

With these reserves available, the United States is not likely to 
feel any iron shortage for two hundred years or more. The 
iron reserves of the rest of the world are also ample for its needs 
for a long time to come. The problems of conservation do not, 
therefore, appear to be so pressing in the case of iron as of some 
other natural resources. Nevertheless, the richness of our iron 
resources encourages wasteful methods of extraction, and, in par- 
ticular, the neglect of low-grade ores. This we cannot afford to 
overlook, if we would protect the interests of future genera- 
tions, as iron once used up cannot be replaced, and we are not 
certain of discovering a substitute for it. Various conservational 
measures should be put into effect, in order to postpone exhaustion 
of these resources for as long a time as may be possible. These 
include: 

1. Research to discover practicable methods of utilizing low- 
grade ores. Both governmental agencies and private interests are 
responsible for the application of this measure. 

2. Encouragement of the consolidation of small properties in 
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iron ore deposits. Large concerns have an advantage over smaller 
ones in securing adequate capital for equipment, and, as a rule, in 
being able to plan for a longer period of time. These advantages 
are favorable to conservation. 

3. Regulation of iron mining to eliminate wasteful practices and 
in particular to require the utilization or at least the conservation 
of low-grade ores. 

4. Protection of iron against rust by a preservative coating of 
paint or other material. The waste from rust is now enormous. 

5. Utilization of scrap iron. This always has a price in the mar- 
ket, but much of it is now wasted because few people have been 
educated in conservational practices. 

6. Substitution of stone and cement for iron, so far as feasible, 
in the construction of bridges, buildings, and other structrres. 

7. Government ownership of iron reserves. This, like the, gov- 
ernment ownership of other natural resources, is a debatable 
question, but worthy of serious consideration. It is of course a less 
urgent question in the case of iron, so far as the immediate fu- 
ture is concerned, than of certain other. natural resources. 

Other Metals. Not enough is known about the potential reserves 
of copper in this country to permit of any reliable forecast as to 
their probable duration. In any case, the conservation of copper 
is not a pressing problem, as methods of mining and concentration 
are highly developed, which with the high price of copper make 
the utilization of low-grade ores profitable. Moreover, copper 
does not deteriorate much with use, and its relatively high value 
assures the utilization of scrap material. Space will not permit 
discussion of the extraction and use of lead, zinc, gold, silver, and 
other metals subordinate in importance to iron and copper. The 
student is referred, for a brief discussion of these metals and their 
conservation, to Van Hise’s The Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources in the United States. 

Summary. No more serious problem confronts the American 
people than the conservation of their natural resources. Our civ- 
ilization, even human life itself, depends on our soil, forests, water- 
power, oil, coal, and iron reserves. Many of these resources are 
exhausted by use; others can be replaced by exercise of the neces- 
sary foresight; only one—water-power—is not diminished by 
use, and the maximum utilization of that one requires the pro- 
tection of our watersheds through forestation. The future of our 
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civilization hinges on the race between the consumption of our 
exhaustible resources, and the efforts of science to find substitutes 
for them. If substitutes cannot be found for iron, coal, and lubri- 
cating oils before these or their sources are exhausted, civiliza- 
tion will surely decline, or population be reduced in number. May 
it not be that we are voraciously consuming the very basis of our 
material existence, and thereby dooming the race to eventual ex- 
tinction? This is one of the larger conservational problems that 
thoughtful minds will ponder over as time goes on. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER 
STUDY 


1. Rural students might discuss conditions relative to soil fertility coming 
under their own observation. City students might, if feasible, take a trip 
through the surrounding farm territory, observe methods of tillage in ~ 
use, and interview a few farmers regarding practices bearing on soil 
conservation which are not open to casual observation. Publications of the 
State and Federal Departments of Agriculture may be consulted for more 
general information on this subject. Both rural and urban students should 
consider these points: 

a. Extent to which erosion is prevented by proper tillage practices. 

b. Protection of the soil against erosion by cover crops or rough fer- 
tilizers during winter months and fallow years. 

c. Extent to which contour plowing and terracing are practised to pre- 
vent erosion. 

d. Steps taken to check gullies and ravines. 

e. Application of artificial fertilizers to increase productivity of soil. 

2. Inquire regarding the existence of phosphate deposits in the state, 
and if there are important deposits, examine the laws, if any, regulating 
their use. (State geologist can supply information regarding location and 
extent of deposits.) 

3. Forestry statistics given in this Chapter must not be regarded as final, 
since conditions in this field are changing rather rapidly. The last annual 
report and yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture 
should be consulted for more recent information. One or more students 
should examine and report in class the recommendations presented in 
these publications. 

4. Write to the Congressman from the local district, and inquire as to 
the amount of appropriations for the Forest Service at the last session of 
Congress, particularly for the purchase of additional land. Compare these 
appropriations with the financial needs of the Forest Service as set forth 
in the last annual report of the Department of Agriculture. 

5. If the local community is in a timber-producing region, learn where 
the lumber and other timber products are shipped, and the amount of the 
freight charges. If the community purchases such products at a distance, 
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ele the transportation charges, and the amount these add to building 
costs, 

6. Inquire of the United States Forest Service (Washington, D. C.) as to 
the amount of cut-over or denuded land in the state which should be 
reclaimed for forest purposes either by the present owners or by federal 
or state agencies. . 

7. Examine the forestry policy of the state, and ascertain the area of 
state-owned forests, if any. 

8. Find out what proportion of the private and public timber lands of the 
state is adequately protected against fire. 

9. Look up the state tax laws, and note any special provisions on the 
taxation of forest lands. 

10. Write the United States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C., for 
the following information: 

a. Extent of oil shale lands owned by private concerns and by the fed- 
eral government, respectively; appropriations, if any, for the acquisition of 
additional lands by the government. 

b, Extent of .oil-bearing lands owned by the federal government; ap- 
propriations, if any, for the acquisition of additional lands. 

c. Nature and extent of regulation of the oil industry by federal and 
state governments, in order to eliminate wastes in extraction and in re- 
fining. 

11. Look up the state tax laws, note any special provisions on oil and 
oil lands, and compare with the principles discussed in the text. 

12. Consult the latest edition of The World Almanac regarding the avail- 
able water-powers in the various states, and the proportions thereof that 
are utilized. The student should note particularly the proportion utilized 
in his own state. 

13. Inquire of the United States Geological Survey as to the respective 
proportions of the water-power and coal reserves in the country that are 
owned by the federal government. 

14. Write the United States Bureau of Mines for information on recent 
improvements in coal mining permitting the extraction of a larger pro- 
portion of coal from the mine, and the extent to which these improvements 
are applied in the coal-mining industry. 

15. If the student lives in a coal-producing state, he should look up its 
laws on mining, and note any special provisions designed to eliminate 
wasteful practices in the mining of coal. 

16. Examine the state tax law and note any special provisions on coal 
and coal lands. How do these provisions compare with the principles in- 
dicated in the text? Petes : 

17. If convenient, consult with some engineer specializing on heating plants 
as to the amount of coal that could be saved in the community (if coal 
is used as a fuel) by the substitution of central heating plants for in- 
dividual furnaces. ad 

18. If the student lives in a manufacturing center, he might inquire re- 
garding the use therein of electrical power for manufacturing purposes 
compared with steam power, and the saving in expense. — ite 

19. Formulate and carry out a project for investigating the utilization 
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of iron in the local community, with a view to discovering wastes that 
might be eliminated. 
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CHAPTER V 
; PROBLEMS OF RURAL LIFE 


Importance of Agriculture. To supply itself with food is the 
first and most essential need of society, and one that it never 
outgrows. Agriculture, which produces raw foodstuffs from the 
soil, is the basic industry of our nation. Many other industries are 
involved in preparing the raw products for consumption and in 
distributing them, but agriculture remains the fundamental opera- 
tion without which the others would not even exist. In addition 
to foodstuffs, many other materials essential to modern society, 
such as cotton, wool, and flax, are produced by the farmer. The 
huge populations of modern industrial nations require enormous 
amounts of food and other materials which must be raised by cul- 
tivation of the soil. Modern economic socicty is characterized by a 
division of specialized functions, all of which are interdependent 
and essential, but agriculture is basic among them, for people can- 
not live at all unless they have food. Agriculture of a sort can exist 
without miners, manufacturers, doctors, artists, bankers, and teach- 
ers, important as all of these are in the social and economic order, 
but none of them can exist without agriculture. 

The farmer and the problems of rural life are therefore of vital 
importance to everybody. The nation cannot be permanently sound 
and prosperous unless agriculture is in flourishing condition. Al- 
though as societies become industrialized a smaller proportion of 
the inhabitants are engaged in agriculture, nevertheless it remains 
one of our greatest industries both in the value of its products and 
in the total number of persons employed, In 1920 about 11,000,000 
persons ten years of age and over were gainfully employed in 
agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry. The total value of 
the farm crops and livestock in 1925, excluding crops fed to live- 
stock on the farms, was estimated at $13,031,000,000. Almost 9o 
per cent of the food consumed by our 120,000,000 people comes 
from materials produced by American farmers, and these prod- 
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ucts, as well as other raw materials raised on the farm, enter 
into a large proportion of our manufacturing industries and com- 
mercial enterprises. 

Moreover, the rural population, which comprises about two 
fifths of our total population, consumes a large share of manu- 
factured articles and other commodities and services supplied by 
other groups in the economic division of labor. When farmers 
are prosperous they purchase larger quantities of goods and add 
to the prosperity of the nation as a whole. During “hard years” 
the rural market shrinks, and business enterprises quickly feel the 
pinch. If agriculture suffers a chronic decline, the nation is soon 
confronted with a rising cost of living and a growing social un- 
rest. 

Slightly less than one half of the American people live in the 
environment of the farm or rural village. The quality of life in the 
rural community, the interests and ideals developed there, and the 
efficiency of rural institutions will consequently exert a profound 
influence upon American democracy. Many of the problems of 
the rural community are similar to those of other types of com- 
munities, and are discussed in other chapters of this book. Certain 
problems of the farming class, however, are peculiar to rural 
communities alone, and it is with problems of this sort that we 
shall deal in this chapter. 

Farming as a Business. Let us take a bird’s-cye view of farm- 
ing as a business. America has about one billion acres of land in 
farms or ranches, upon which live six and one-half million fam- 
ilies engaged in farming, grazing, forestry, truck-gardening, and 
other agricultural occupations. Most of the six and one-half mil- 
lion families live on the land which they farm, though by no means 
all of them own that land. The farm is not only a place of 
business which gives employment to the farmer and his family, 
but is also their home. 

Farmers are engaged in making a living by raising produce of 
various kinds from the land. They till the soil, plant seeds, culti- 
vate the growing plants, protect them from insect pests, weeds, 
and other enemies, and harvest the matured grain, fruit, hay, or 
other products. They are dependent upon soil, rainfall, tempera- 
' ture, and other features of the physical environment in a way 
that city people seldom realize. The successful farmer must 
apply practical knowledge of physics, chemistry, botany, zodlogy, 
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entomology, and other sciences to the culture and fertilization of 
the soil, extermination of fnsect pests, selection of seeds, breeding 
of plants and animals, and other farming operations. He must 
know something of markets and economic conditions, and how to 
manage labor. In deciding which crops to grow, their rotation on 
the several fields, the kind of livestock to raise, which machinery 
and equipment to invest in, and similar problems, the farmer must 
display managerial ability of a high order, 

Some people have the idea that anyone can farm, but to farm 
expertly probably requires as much skilled training as does bank- 
ing, the retail business, or law. Few occupations require so much 
versatility, as every farmer must be more or less of a jack-of-all- 
trades. He builds sheds, granaries, and barns, paints and shingles 
his buildings, mixes concrete for a tank or a silo, builds fences, 
lays tile for drainage, sprays fruit trees, doctors sick livestock and 
poultry, vaccinates calves against blackleg, mends harness, repairs 
the magneto of the tractor, butchers and cures meat, keeps books 
and figures profits and losses, tests milk for butter fat, plows, 
cultivates, threshes, and so on through an almost interminable list 
of operations. No wonder the “green hand” on the farm is be- 
wildered by the multitude of tasks he must learn to do, and for 
many months is of little use to the farmer. 

In the earlier periods of American history, farmers were largely 
self-sufficient and raised most of their crops and livestock for 
home consumption. The account of the Eaton family of Revolu- 
tionary times (Chapter I) will give a picture of the pioneer type 
of farm economy. But the rise of the system of machine industry, 
world transportation, and specialized production has brought about 
important changes in agriculture. To-day most farm products are 
raised for the market and sold for money with which the farmer 
buys most of the articles he uses, including a large part of his 
food. He no longer enjoys the independence in which the frontier 
farmer gloried. He relies upon the factory for machinery, and 
clothing, upon the banks for credit, and upon the railroads to trans- 
port his products. Yet the new changes have enabled him to enjoy 
a higher standard of living and have eliminated some of the hard- 
est toil of the farmer’s lot. 

The farmer combines the functions of the capitalist, the laborer, 
and the entrepreneur, or manager. He may or may not own his 
Jand, but all except certain types of tenants must own tools, ma- 
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chinery, stock, and other necessary equipment in order to farm. 
He must plan and manage a considerdble business and face the 
risks and uncertainties to which farming, no less than most 
other businesses, is subject. Few big fortunes are made in farm- 
ing. Some have grown rich through land speculation, but farming 
as a business never yields the huge profits made in numerous com- 
mercial enterprises. Although one does not find extreme wealth 
among farmers, neither does one find the extreme poverty which 
is evident in the slums of all our great cities. 

The outdoor work, closeness to Nature, variety of tasks, inde- 
pendence, simplicity, and security of farming make it a most at- 
tractive occupation to a great many people. Many would not 
leave the farm even if assured greater financial returns in other 
lines of work. At the same time, and despite modern inventions 
and improvements, farming still requires hard physical labor, 
long hours, and exposure, offers less companionship and fewer 
amusements, and presents other drawbacks that have led thousands 
to leave the farms for the cities. 

Nature of the Farmer’s Problem. Until 1890, the farmers in 
the United States enjoyed, on the whole, fairly prosperous con- 
ditions, and were insured a satisfactory return on their labor and 
investments. There were bad years then, as now, but conditions 
on the whole were favorable to agriculture. This was largely due 
to the abundance of free or very cheap land. The farmer who was 
not satisfied with the living from his farm in those days could al- 
ways sell out, often at a good profit, and seek cheaper land in the 
West. The young man who wished to farm had no difficulty in 
procuring land. Prices received for agricultural products were gen- 
erally low, but even so, they represented a relatively high rate of 
return upon the farmer’s investment. Moreover, the majority 
of farmers profited from the rising value of their lands. As civ- 
ilization moved westward and the country became thickly popu- 
lated, land that once was worth nothing or only a few cents an 
acre came to be valued at several hundred dollars an acre. Many 
well-to-do farmers made their money not by efficient agricultural 
production, but by profiting from the unearned increment ! of land. 

The exhaustion of free lands in the United States marked the 
beginning of the “rural problem.” Before this time the drift to 


* For a discussion of unearned increment, see Richard T. Ely, Outlines 
of Economics, or some other text of economics, 
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the cities had already begun, and many unsatisfactory conditions 
existed in rural sections. But such conditions were not, at that 
time, recognized as a national problem, Near the end of the 
nineteenth century the economic difficulties of the farmers be- 
came acute, and with no more free land to serve as a safety- 
valve, they arose in political revolt in their effort to find rclief.? 

From that time to the present, agriculture has faced a scrious 
economic decline. Not all classes of farmers have suffered to 
the same extent, and there have been temporary periods, as dur- 
ing the World War, when their economic position was improved. 
Nevertheless farmers feel to-day that their efforts no longer bring 
them the financial return which is their due. Agricultural com- 
moditics bring prices that are relatively lower than those of almost 
any other products. The manufactured goods which the farmers 
must use are high, and mounting higher, when measured in terms 
of the wheat, corn, cotton, or livestock they sell. Land also is 
becoming higher and higher in price and is capitalized at a figure 
that makes it impossible for many farmers to own the land they 
farm. 

Since the war the farmers’ plight has become scrious, and symp- 
toms of rural discontent may be observed on nearly every hand. 
Farmers have gone more deeply into debt every year. Farm lead- 
ers assert that between 1919 and 1926 over a million farmers 
went bankrupt. The ratio of mortgage indebtedness to total value 
of farms increased from 27.3 in 1910 to 41.9 in 1925. In fifteen 
corn and wheat producing states, according to a statement of the 
Secretary of Agriculture a few years ago, 5 per cent of the farm 
owners had lost their farms through bankruptcy or foreclosure 
of mortgages, while almost as many more had turned their farms 
over to creditors without process of law. During the period from 
1910 to 1914 farm bankruptcies averaged 5 per cent of the total, 
but from 1921 to 1925 the proportion increased to 15 per cent. 
The fact cannot be denied that agriculture is not paying the returns 
that it should, and even in states where conditions are now im- 
proving the economic predicament of many farmers is still serious. 

Causes of the Farmer’s Economic Plight. What are the chief 
causes of the economic difficulties that afflict the farming class? 
Why does not agriculture enjoy the same prosperity as manufac- 


2 nee any American History text for an account of the Populist Move- 
ment. 
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turing, retailing, banking, and other business and commercial 
enterprises? We have already mentioned the fact that agricultural 
distress dates from the exhaustion of free lands. But this can 
scarcely be cited as a cause of the farmers’ inability to make a 
good living. No country can go on indefinitely expanding over 
free lands. Denmark, Holland, and certain other European coun- 
tries exhausted their free lands centuries ago, and yet their agri- 
cultural classes have on the whole enjoyed prosperity. 

One cause may be found in the excessively high prices of land 
throughout our country to-day. The increase in population, the 
rise of great industrial cities, the extension of transportation, and 
the general growth of our nation have tended to send Jand values 
soaring. Speculative buying and selling of land have made the 
prices go higher still. Land in many sections is grossly over- 
capitalized, i. e., its value is placed at a figure so high that the 
farmer who buys it cannot earn reasonable returns on his invest- 
ment. Land is becoming too dear for most farmers to own. This 
is giving rise to an increasing amount of tenancy, a problem that 
will be discussed in another section. 

Disproportionately high taxes on farm property is “a factor in 
rural economic distress. Numerous studies of taxation have shown 
that the burden born by farmers is an unduly heavy one. In a 
certain Wisconsin county in 1924, 19.0 per cent of the net farm in- 
comes were absorbed by taxation, as against 6.5 per cent of the in- 
comes of city people. An investigation conducted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in six widely separated counties 
revealed that property taxes took from 15 per cent to 66 per cent 
of the net income from farm land. Taxes levied on Kansas farm 
land increased 171 per cent from 1913 to 1921, while in Ohio 
the increase was 77 per cent for the same period. 

The general property tax is blamed in large measure for this 
situation. The fact that this tax is based on the selling value 
rather than the earning power of property constitutes a serious 
defect. Despite efforts to make it uniform, the general property 
tax falls most heavily on real estate. Vast quantities of personal 
property, such as stock certificates and bonds, elude the tax as- 
sessors, but agricultural property, being visible and tangible, sel- 
dom escapes. As a consequence, our present tax system cuts most 
deeply into farm incomes. 

Another economic handicap, according to spokesmen of the 
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farmers, is our protective tariff system which, they claim, benefits 
other great industries at the expense of agriculture. Our high 
tariffs on manufactured goods protect other industries against 
competition of imported goods from foreign countries and enable 
the manufacturer to fix the prices of his goods. But in the case 
of the leading farm products, wheat, corn, cotton, and rice, a 
surplus is produced which must be marketed abroad. Protective 
tariff duties, even where they have been placed upon such agri- 
cultural commodities, are of no benefit to the farmers since they 
export these products. The farmer does not have efficient means 
of marketing surplus crops abroad, as certain business corpora- 
tions do their products, and hence does not profit by the pro- 
tection given him. Here, then, is one of the leading grievances 
of the farmers. The prices of commodities which they raise, they 
insist, are fixed in the competitive markets of the world, while 
the prices of things which they buy are fixed on a monopoly 
scale in our domestic market protected against outside competi- 
tion by the tariff barrier. If the farmers are right, and their con- 
tention is supported by some able economists, manufacturing and 
related industries in this country possess a decided advantage over 
agriculture. The remedies advocated by certain farming groups 
for this situation will be mentioned presently. 

Tigh freight rates are regarded as another handicap under 
which agriculture is laboring. Profitable farming depends to no 
small degree upon cheap transportation. Most farm products 
are heavy and bulky, and must be marketed at a distance. In 
addition, many of the things required by the farmers in their 
work, such as farm implements, tractors, coal, lime, and lumber, 
are also heavy and must be shipped in from distant points. The 
freight charges on such commodities are added to the price the 
farmers must pay for them. When the railroads of the United 
States were returned to private ownership after the war, their 
value was fixed at approximately nineteen billion dollars, a valua- 
tion which farm leaders claim was excessive. Earnings of 6 per 
cent (later reduced to 534 per cent) on this valuation were guaran- 
teed all railroads under the terms of the Esch-Cummins Railroad 
Law, Freight rates were advanced in order to insure these earn- 
ings, and the farmers saw their profits eaten up in transportation 
costs. Stories are told of farmers who, after the passage of the 
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Esch-Cummins Law, shipped carloads of potatoes, apples, and 
other bulky products to the city market which did not sell for 
enough to defray freight charges. Other farmers, rather than risk 
such loss, refused to pick their fruit or dig their potatoes, leaving 
them to rot. The city consumer, as well as the farmer, thus suffers 
the penalty imposed by excessive freight rates. 

The farmers also are handicapped for lack of a credit system 
» capable of furnishing long-time and short-time loans at low rates 
of interest. Farming is a business that requires abundant credit. 
Farmers must buy seed and machinery, pay labor, and meet all 
the other expenses incurred in producing a crop before the crop 
is sold and the money received. Credit is required to finance such 
operations, and to enable the farmer to hold his crop in storage 
until market conditions are favorable. There are disastrous years 
when the crops fail, and farmers must have credit to tide them 
over these “bad years,” and to enable them to sow their crops 
the years following. Under our private banking system they have 
been able to procure short-time credit only by paying high rates 
of interest, while long-time credit in larger amounts can gefer- 
ally be obtained only by those farmers who have land to mortgage. 

Lack of organization in the marketing of farm products is an- ~ 
other impediment to rural prosperity. Until recently each farmer 
has been in the habit of marketing his crops independently, and 
his chief aim not infrequently has been to get a better market 
price than his neighbor. But individual farmers are seldom ex- 
perts in their knowledge of market conditions, and their desire 
to “beat” their neighbors to a higher market has often led to gluts 
and low prices. One of the commonest “grouches” of the farmer 
has been directed against the middlemen. While this has been 
partly due to a lack of appreciation of the necessary economic 
functions performed by wholesalers, commission men, shippers, 
cold storage companies, and jobbers, yet there can be no doubt that 
many farm products pass through unnecessary hands on their 
way from growers to consumers. 

Inefficiency in agricultural production, poor farm management, 
and failure to utilize scientific methods generally also are cited 
as causes of the farmers’ difficulties. If all farmers employed the 
economical and scientific methods followed by the best Io per 
cent, cost of production could be greatly lowered. The practice 
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of sticking to a single crop year after year and refusing to diver- 
sify increases the possibilities of crop failure, depletes the fertility 
of the soil, and lowers the income of many farmers. 

Effects of Economic Plight. The economic difficulties under 
which the farmers of our nation have been laboring result in 
many undesirable conditions in rural life. One of these is the 
"marked increase in the number of tenant farmers. Tenancy as 
such may or may not be an evil, depending upon the conditions - 
under which it works and the effects which it produces upon the 
tenant families themselves and upon the life of the rural com- 
munity as a whole. In general, the advantage of having the land 
owned by small proprietors who live on their farms and person- 
ally operate them has been demonstrated. Where landlords and 
tenants constitute separate social classes, with conflicting inter- 
ests, evil results are almost certain to follow from widespread 
tenancy. 

The tendency toward increased tenancy in the United States 
is shown by the following table: 


Per CENT OF ALL FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES OPERATED BY TENANTS 


Year Per cent 
1880 25.6 
1890 28.4 
1900 35.3 
I9IO 37.0 
1920 38.1 
1925 38.6 


The basic causes for the increase in tenancy are economic, and 
these have been briefly outlined in the preceding section. Chief 
among them perhaps is the rising value of farm lands which makes 
it increasingly difficult for the young man starting in as a farm 
tenant to purchase his own farm. Difficulty of obtaining long- 
time credit at low rates of interest makes the purchase of farm 
lands a still more formidable undertaking. Fifty years ago almost 
any energetic young man could become a farm owner in eight 
or ten years. To-day he is fortunate if he can accomplish this in 
twice that time, and the probability of his failing altogether are 
several times as great. As a consequence, an increasing number of 
young farmers are becoming resigned to the lot of the farm tenant. 


NUMBER OF FARMS—PER CENT DISTRIBUTION BY TENURE, 
BY STATES: 1920.* 
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Less basic but still important as a cause of tenancy is the re- 
tirement to towns and citics of well-to-do farmers, many of whom 
have become prosperous through the unearned increment of land 
values, Cases are cited where over a third of the farm owners in 
a county “retired” from their farms during a single decade. In 
the resort cities of southern California and Florida are large 
colonies of retired farmers who have “cashed in” on high priced 
land, or have turned their farms over to tenants. Where the 
tenant is a son or son-in-law, as frequently happens, retirement 
of the ageing parents from the farm need bring no undesirable 
consequences. Often, however, the land is sold to city dwellers 
who become absentee landlords, or to land speculators who hope 
to make further gains through increasing land values. 

Undesirable Consequences of Tenancy. Tenant farming as 
practiced in the great agricultural regions of the Middle West and 
South is likely to be poor farming. This is due at least in part 
to the unsatisfactory system of land tenure prevailing in these 
sections. As a rule the tenant contracts with the landlord upon 
terms fixed by custom or dictated by the landlord himself and 
the contract usually runs only one, two, or three years. Year-to- 
year contracts are extremely common. This means that if any- 
differences have arisen between tenant and landlord during this 
time the latter is free to remove the tenant and secure another 
in his place. If satisfactory relations are maintained between the 
two, the tenant may renew ,the contract year after year. But re- 
movals of tenants are frequent and surveys made of rural com- 
munities have shown that the average length of tenure is only from 
two and one half to three years. This means a floating class of 
farm tenants who drift from one community to another and add 
unrest to rural life. 

The evils of the short system of tenure are further aggravated 
by the fact that the tenant is not reimbursed or compensated for 
improvements of soil, buildings, or permanent farm equipment 
made by him during his occupancy. Under such circumstances 
tenants are apt to adopt methods that are productive of the largest 
immediate returns with the least expenditure of labor or capital. 
This takes the form, on a wide scale, of “mining” the soil. The 
tenant, since he expects to move on in a year or so anyway, does 
not hesitate to sow “cash crops” each year with little heed to the 
defertilization of the soil. Moreover, realizing the insecurity of 
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his tenure, he seldom regards himself as a permanent part of 
the community. He does not, as a rule, feel the same interest in 
the improvement of schools, churches, roads, and enterprises mak- 
ing for the uplift of the community that is manifested by farm 
owners, Local institutions and community spirit are likely to de- 
cline as the proportion of tenants increases. 

The tenant’s scale of living is considerably lower, on the aver- 
age, than that of farm owners. Since the income of renters, share- 
croppers, and other tenant farmers is appreciably less than that 
of owners, a somewhat lower scale of living is to be expected. 
But numerous other factors tend to bring’ still lower the tenant’s 
scale of living. His family must live in the house furnished by 
the landlord. Landlords are taxed for all improvements made on 
the land, including dwellings. Hence they are not inclined to fur- 
nish commodious living quarters for their tenants. In the absence 
of legal provisions by which the tenant may be compensated. for 
improvements he makes on the dwelling, he must throw himself 
upon the generosity of the landlord. The latter is apt to feel that 
such improvements as screen doors and windows, wall-paper, 
running water in the kitchen, bathtubs, indoor toilets, and similar 
conveniences are luxuries which other tenants do not have, and 
which he has no reason to supply his own, except out of charity. 
Consequently such improvements, not uncommon among farm 
owners, are found infrequently in the homes occupied by tenants. 

Under the prevailing system, landlords can scarcely be blamed 
for failing to make expensive improvements on the farms they 
own, since short-tenure tenants are notorious for their neglect 
and abuse of barns, fences, windmills, orchards, shade trees, tanks, 
dwelling houses, and other permanent fixtures which go with 
the land. This rapid deterioration of the farm property is an- 
other of the uneconomical features of tenantry. Friction between 
landlord and tenant often arises over the care bestowed upon 
the farm, and over the failure of the landlord to provide added 
improvements desired by the tenant. The outcome is that the 
minimum of improvements are made by the landlord, and only 
slight care is exercised by the tenant for their preservation, with 
the result that farms fall into decay and the standards of rural 
life are lowered. 

With almost two fifths of the farms in the United States already 
occupied by tenants, and with over a third of those occupied by 
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owners heavily mortgaged, it is time that we face the larger so- 
cial, economic, and political aspects of tenantry, If the present 
trend continues, distinct social classes with conflicting interests 
will emerge in the rural community. If their scale of living con- 
tinues to fall, the tenant farmers may become not unlike the 
peasants of Europe. Oppression by an aristocratic landowning 
class might induce them to draw together in political and economic 
organization to protect their common interests. Political organi- 
zations of landless tenants might then ally themselves with prop- 
ertyless wage-earners of the cities for the purpose of modifying 
features of our social and economic order which they believed to 
be unjust. This is, of course, a matter of speculation, but such 
a possibility is at least presaged by the rise of the Farmer-Labor 
party of Minnesota and the Northwest. 

Certain arguments in favor of tenantry are deserving of a hear- 
ing. It is asserted that tenantry is still the road to land owner- 
ship, that nearly every tenant hopes eventually to become a land- 
owner. By starting in as a laborer, the landless man can learn 
farming and save enough to buy teams, machinery, and sufficient 
equipment to begin as a renter. In time, if he is fortunate and 
a hard worker, he can save enough to make a first payment on 
some land, contracting a mortgage for the balance. Thus, even- 
tually, the ablest of the tenants become full owners. But a study 
of several thousand farmers in the Central States who climbed 
the rungs of this agricultural ladder to land ownership revealed 
the fact that it required over thirty years in most cases. 

Where a system of long-time tenure prevails, where laws se- 
cure the tenant the value of improvements he makes on the farm, 
and where landlords willingly codperate, tenantry may become a 
highly efficient mode of agricultural production. However, these 
conditions do not exist in rural America at the present time, 
though they do in England, where about 86 per cent of the farm 
land is cultivated by tenants. 

. The Drift to the Cities. The movement of the rural popula- 
tion from the open country to towns and cities has been going on 
gradually for over a century. During certain decades over three 
million country people migrated to the cities. The United States 
census classifies the inhabitants of towns and cities of over 2,500 
as urban, while those of less than that number are included with 
the open country and classified as rural. The distribution of the 
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urban and rural population since 1890, according to this classifica- 
tion, is shown in the following table: 


Year Rural Urban 

1890 40,649,355 22,208,359 
1900 45,614,142 30,380,433 
1910 49,800,146 42,160,120 
1920 51,400,017 54,304,603 
1925 3 52,612,000 62,766,000 


Thus, while both rural and urban populations are increasing, 
the latter is far outstripping the former. In 1890 the rural popu-_ 
lation outnumbered the urban almost two to one, while to-day 
considerably less than half of our population is rural. The cities 
do not have as high a rate of natural increase as the rural sec- 
tions; their largest gains have been made from foreign immigra- 
tion and from the influx of country people. 

The cityward drift from the rural sections has often been 
lamented as a serious evil, and has even been treated as the 
outstanding rural problem. Depletion of many rural communities 
has undoubtedly resulted from this migration, and has brought 
with it serious difficulties for rural institutions. Yet in so far as 
this migration to the cities has come about as a natural adjust- 
ment to economic forces, it should not be viewed as an evil in 
itself. Improved agricultural methods, labor-saving machinery, 
and pure-bred livestock have made farming far more productive, 
so that a relatively smaller number of people can raise enough 
to feed the nation. A McCormick reaper does the work of a score 
of men with cradles, and a modern gang-plow drawn by a tractor 
and run by one man turns over more ground than a dozen men 
and teams with old-fashioned walking plows. This has released 
a large share of productive labor from agriculture, while the rise 
of modern manufacturing industry has created in the cities a 
demand for this labor. A natural redistribution of the popula- 
tion has followed, many of the country folk seeking the higher 
wages and better economic opportunities of the cities. 

But a serious problem for rural America arises if the cities 
attract the most enterprising, vigorous, and intelligent people away 
from the farms. Rural communities need able leadership, and 
efficient farming requires men and women with education and 
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intelligence. The country cannot afford to have the cream of its 
youth skimmed by the cities. To hold its share of the able and 
ambitious young people, rural life must be made attractive and 
favorable opportunities must be offered. Depletion of rural com- 
munities has in many places produced stagnation of rural life, 
and crippled the very institutions which are necessary to make that 
life attractive to young men and women. To restore these com- 
munities farming must be made more profitable, and homes, 
schools, churches, and other rural institutions must be reinvigor- 
ated so that life in the country will be as attractive in its way 
as life in the city. We shall suggest in some of the later sections 
of this chapter how this might be accomplished. 

A Middle Western Farming County. The following report of 
conditions in a fairly typical farming county in the Missouri 
Valley may help to give the student a concrete picture of rural 
life and its problems. Later, directions for preparing a somewhat 
similar report of conditions in their own localities will be given 
students who have access to rural communities. 


Auburn County is located in the great grain belt of the United States. 
It has a population of about 10,500 people, all of whom are rural 
according to the United States Census classification. The early set- 
tlers, who were largely of New [england stock, flocked to the county 
in large numbers after the Civil War and took out homesteads. They 
withstood Indian raids, droughts, the “grasshopper invasion” of 1874, 
and many other hardships. With the coming of the railroad, the 
prosperity of the region was assured, and land rose rapidly in value. 
By 1885 the population had reached 11,000 and has remained about 
stationary ever since. 

The county is mostly undulating prairie, with rough lands along 
the divides and slopes leading down to the river valley. Fertile bottom 
lands comprise nearly one fourth of the area. Most of the soil is 
sandy loam and suited for wheat, corn, cane, kaffir, alfalfa, rye, oats, 
and grass crops. The rainfall is slightly less than thirty inches per 
year, and is distributed so that the heaviest fall comes during the 
growing months of these crops. The soil on some of the uplands is 
inclined to wash badly, and soil tests show a deficiency of lime and 
phosphorous in some parts. Soil and climate are suited.to a diversi- 
fied type of agriculture. Nevertheless, the majority of farmers do 
not diversify, but cling to the one-crop system, to the great detriment 
of the soil and of their own prosperity. 


There are 455,080 acres in the county, 96 per cent of which are 
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devoted to farming, and divided into 1,693 farms. The average farm _ 
has 258.2 acres, of which 186.8 are cultivated and 71.4 are in pasture, — 
Less than 200 farms have fewer than 100 acres, and only thirty-one 
have more than 1,000 acres. The present type of farm management 
and the accepted agricultural methods probably make the farm of 
200 to 250 acres the most economical. The farmer and his family do 
practically all the work, depending upon migratory labor for the 
seasonal rush at harvest time. The land in this county is still farmed 
extensively, rather than intensively, and in the past this has doubt- 
less paid, since land has been cheaper than labor. By “scratching the 
soil” on 160 acres and drilling in wheat, the farmer has been able to 
get an average of fifteen bushels per acre with less expense than 
would be involved in producing thirty bushels per acre, by utilizing 
fertilizers and additional labor, on half that amount of land. But as 
land advances in price, this method of “scratching the soil” becomes 
steadily more costly. Moreover, the original fertility of the soil is 
being lost, and steps to replenish it must be taken in the near future. 

A few of the better farmers, aided by the experiment stations, have 
worked out excellent systems of crop rotation, most of which include 
a legume, preferably alfalfa, cowpeas, or soy beans, and wheat, corn, 
and oats, But the acreage in alfalfa has remained about stationary for 
the last ten years, and few farmers can be induced to experiment with 
other legumes. Probably the greater part of the alfalfa is raised as a 
cash crop rather than as part of a rotation plan. Some farmers were 
interviewed who knew of no other rotation than that of wheat to corn 
and back to wheat. (This is a very poor rotation, as the soil minerals 
used are much the same for wheat and corn ) One piece of land was 
found which had raised kaffir corn thirty-one years without rota- 
tion. Such a system exhausts the free nitrogen of the soil, whereas 
proper rotation with a legume conserves this element. Experiment 
stations recommend that cowpeas, swect clover, or other legumes be 
plowed under for a green manure crop, but few farmers were found 
who had ever tried this method. 

The county is well adapted for dairying; alfalfa and hay crops do 
well; sorghums furnish high-class silage; and there are pastures rich 
in succulent prairie grasses. The dairy herd supplies barnyard manure 
valuable as a fertilizer, and thus prevents the deterioration of the soil. 
A few of the better farmers have adopted a diversified system so 
arranged that proper rotation is provided, a cash income from poultry, 
eggs, and dairy products insured, and farm work properly distributed 
throughout the year. Lack of good market facilities for dairy products 
has proved an obstacle to dairying, however, as there is no nearby 
city to consume fresh milk and cream, and no condensed milk factory 


or creamery in the county. 
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All but the poorest tenant farmers are equipped with modern farm 
machinery, such as self-binders, gang-plows, two-row cultivators, 
listers, and drills. Many farmers have gasoline engines to pump 
water and grind corn, and some have extended gasoline power to 
many other routine farm jobs. A number of the larger farms are 
equipped with harvester-threshers which cut and thresh the grain in 
one operation, thus solving the harvest labor problem. A good many 
farmers are too ready to go in debt in order to obtain expensive farm 
machinery which promises to lighten farm work and save labor, 
but which the size of the farm does not justify. A few are solving 
this problem by purchasing silo-fillers, harvester-threshers, and self- 
binders, in groups. 

Scientific farm methods have not been widely applied in the county, 
and there is great need for improvément along this line. However, 
certain promising developments are to be noted in this direction. Re- 
cently the local unit of the American Farm Bureau Federation has co- 
operated with the county government to provide a county farm agent. 
A young graduate of the state agricultural school, who has had 
several years’ successful experience in this work, was engaged, and is 
actively demonstrating scientific methods to the farmers of the county. 

A Farmer's Institute is now held annually, at which experts from 
the State Board of Agriculture and the State Agricultural College 
give talks and demonstrations on selection of seeds, preparation of 
soil bed, improvement of livestock, crop rotation,,and balanced ra- 
tions. An awakening of interest in better farm methods is indicated. 

During recent decades there has been a steady increase in tenantry, 
and to-day approximately one half of the farms in the county are 
tenant-operated. The prevailing type of lease runs from one to three 
years, with an occasional lease extending for five years. Most tenants 
are given one-year leases with privilege of renewing at their option. 
About three fourths of the tenants are share tenants. Where they 
furnish all the implements and the seed, they receive two thirds of the 
crops. The tenure is not long in the majority of cases, and probably 
averages less than three years. There is little incentive for the tenant 
to make extended or permanent improvements. If he wants a silo he 
must build a flimsy stave structure that may be taken down and moved 
when his bricf tenure is up. He generally takes the farm just as he 
finds it and leaves it in worse shape for the next tenant. The itinerary 
of tenants is usually limited to the community and adjoining counties, 
but there is plenty of evidence that the continual moving about dis- 
organizes the community and prevents the development of a cooper- 
ative neighborhood spirit. 

The farm laborer is paid about forty dollars’ a month with board, 
but few farmers hire labor steadily the year around. Laborers work 
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at odd jobs in town, haul wood, and do cement work during the 
winter months when there is little to do on the farms. They are not 
numerous enough to constitute a class. The hours of labor on the 
farms are very long. During busy seasons the farmer, his wife, older 
children, and hired laborers work from twelve to fourteen hours, with 
only a brief nooning. During slack seasons, hours are somewhat 
shorter, and there are occasional periods of idleness. 

Although most of the people would indignantly deny it, there is 
considerable exploitation of child labor on the farms of the county. 
Many rural children are taken out of school by their parents during 
busy times on the farm. They have small opportunity for play and 
recreation. Diminutive youngsters may be seen riding cultivators, 
driving hay sweeps, or hauling wheat to market under the broiling 
sun. Some women still labor in the fields, but this custom is less prev- 
alent than in former years, and scems to be dying out. Among some 
of the poorer tenant families women help outdoors during the harvest 
or planting seasons, milk and feed livestock, and do the housework 
besides. There can be little doubt that these women seriously jeopar- 
dize their health by such heavy work. 

The county has not enjoyed a prosperous year since the World 
War. Over a third of the farms are mortgaged, and many, farmers 
have gone bankrupt. Others are hopelessly in debt but retain their 
farms through leniency of their creditors. Drought, hail, chinch-bug, 
Hessian fly, and hot winds have reduced the yield for several seasons. 
Market prices have been for the most part low, and high freight 
rates on grain and livestock have reduced the margin of profit. 
Many of the farmers are discouraged, and almost every week public 
auctions are advertised by farmers who are selling out and mov- 
ing. 

Although the interest rate on mortgages runs from 6 to 8 per 
cent, with 10 and even 12 per cent sometimes demanded for short- 
time loans, few of the farmers interviewed scemed to recognize lack 
of cheap credit as one of their pressing problems. The prosperous 
years of the war, when wheat sold for over two dollars a bushel, 
eased the mortgage pinch and enabled many farmers to pay off short- 
time loans. But the recent depression has obliged them to assume new 
indebtedness, to sell off much cattle and livestock, and to draw on 
savings and Liberty Bonds. Several loan associations under the 
Federal Farm Loan Act have been formed, which enables the mem- 
bers to secure long-time loans at a lower rate of interest. 

Over half the farmers in the county are members of the Farmers’ 
Union, and about 150 are members of the Farm Bureau Federation 
The activities of the Union are largely social, but it exerts some 
political influence, and has advocated farm relief legislation. Many 
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tenant farmers are members. The County Farm Bureau is supported 
by the wealthier class of farmers, and has centered its attention upon 
improved agricultural methods. The farmers do not constitute a dis- 
tinct political body, but are divided between the two major political 
parties. Normally the county is Republican, and its representatives 
in Congress have supported the high protective tariff and the Esch- 
Cummins Railroad Bill. Other organizations which wield political 
influence in the county are the Ku Klux Klan and the Taxpayer’s 
League. 

The county has only eleven miles of hard surfaced road, and the 
opposition to such roads by the Taxpayer’s League was so success- 
ful that further surfacing is unlikely in the near future. A federal 
project dirt road has recently been completed on a national highway 
that runs through the county seat. Road work is under the direction 
of road overseers elected in each township. These men are usually 
farmers with little technical knowledge of road making. Since 1916 
the county has had a road engineer who, with the support of the 
county commissioners, has built better culverts, graded dirt roads, and 
filled chuck holes. There is still serious need of better dirt roads in 
the upland sections. Several townships have section lines that have 
never been opened, and many roads are only unworked pasture trails. 
One farmer complained that “it ain’t no ‘use raisin’ wheat, ’cause a 
threshin’ outfit can’t git to the farm.” 

With reference to books, periodicals, and newspapers, the farmers 
of the county may be divided into three classes The first class con- 
sists of the better educated and open-minded farmers, most of whom 
have a high school education, and a few of whom have gone to col- 
lege. A typical family in this class would be found to subscribe for 
several national periodicals, such as the Saturday Evening Post, the 
American Magazine, the Woman’s Home Companion, and the Country 
Gentleman, several agricultural journals, such as Successful Farming 
or the Farmer's Mail and Breeze, a country weekly, and possibly one 
city daily. Such a family may have a library of perhaps a hundred 
volumes, and will likely receive bulletins from the State Agricultural 
College and the Experiment Stations. The second class consists of 
famers having less education but who are thrifty and willing to adopt 
new ideas, even though somewhat cautiously. Families of this class 
take one or two popular magazines and farm journals, religious week- 
lies, and the county paper, but seldom a daily. They will own a few 
books on agricultural topics, veterinary’s manual, farm bulletins, and 
perhaps a half dozen “story books.” The last class consists of farmers 
largely tenants, who have not even the equivalent of an eighth evare 
education, and who read but little. At some of these farms the R. F, D. 
mail carrier does not stop oftener than once a week because he has 
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no mail to bring them. If this type of family takes any paper at all, 
it is mostly likely the journal of a religious denomination or fraternal 
order, or the publication of the Farmers’ Union. Few of these farmers 
are illiterate, but they spend very little time reading even during the 
long winter evenings. 

It is evident that literature as a cultural end is virtually unknown 
to farmers of the latter class, and enjoyed to only a limited extent 
by most of the others. Many do not have much information concern- 
ing events in the 6utside world, and read little concerning the problems 
that face rural people as a class. The radio is helping to break down 
this rural isolation, and quite a few farmers get market reports, Sun- 
day sermons, and concerts over the air. But to most of them the radio 
is only a new kind of phonograph which furnishes evening amuse- 
ment 

Few experiments in codperative organization have been tried out 
by the farmers in this county. A farmers’ telephone company was 
formed on a cooperative plan, but after a few years sold out to a 
national corporation. A cooperative elevator has been more successful 
and is still in operation. An attempt was made to organize a coopera- 
tive creamery and condensed milk factory but the effort was not suc- 
cessful and has been abandoned, at least for the present. 

The country churches have been languishing during the last decade, 
and a number have closed their doors. Most of those still active are 
served by part-time ministers who hold services on alternate Sundays. 
A large per cent of the farmers own automobiles and prefer to attend 
church services in town. In several of the towns there are more de- 
nominations than can be properly supported. In one small village three 
denominations have merged, forming a community church. This vil- 
lage has become an active community center, with social activities 
largely centering in the church. Farmers drive in from miles around 
to attend Sunday School, musical services, and entertainments spon- 
sored by this church. In some of the more remote upland districts, 
religious activities are almost entirely neglected. There are no churches 
in some of these townships, and as many of the families are too poor 
to own cars, they are unable to attend church in the towns. 

The rural schools are mostly of the familiar one-room, one-teacher 
type, and sessions are held for eight months. Teachers’ salaries aver- 
age about $90 per month. Three rural high school districts have been 
formed Smith-Hughes Vocational Agriculture courses have not been 
introduced in any of these high schools at the present time, though 
one is said to be contemplating the plan. The high schools are. fairly 
well attended by the rural youth, and a good many students from 
the county are attending the State Agricultural College and State 


Teachers Colleges. 
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Recreation facilities are meager in most sections. Only a few of the 
schools function as community centers. Box-suppers, pie socials, spell- 
ing matches, ball games, singing exercises, and lyceums are occasion- 
ally held at some of the school houses and churches. Much of the rec- 
reation of the country people consists in neighborly visiting, family 
picnics, and the Saturday shopping in town. The boys are fond of the 
“old swimming hole” in the creck or river, and in the winter some of 
them hunt and trap. Yet many of the young people do not have suf- 
ficient social contact with others of their own age, and find rural life 
monotonous and lonesome. 

Health conditions in the county have in recent years shown marked 
improvement. This has been largely the result of obtaining a full-time 
county health officer and county nurse. The death-rate averages less 
than ten per 1000. In the county seat town, health examinations are 
given semi-annually in the schools. These include examination of eye, 
ear, nose, throat, heart, and lungs. Special attention is given to under- 
weight children. In the country schools, however, no physical exam- 
inations are given, and health matters are seriously neglected. The 
sanitary conditions in some of these schools are unsatisfactory, par- 
ticularly as to lighting, heating, and ventilation. Housing facilities are 
on the whole fairly satisfactory, and no serious sanitary problems are 
found The homes of some of the tenants are ramshackle affairs with 
leaky roofs, unscreened windows, and few modern conveniences. The 
children in some of these families are undernourished and the women 


worn down by kitchen drudgery and field work. Such conditions, how- 
ever, are not general. 


The Rural Community and Its Social Life. A rural com- 
munity consists of farm and village people in a more or less well 
defined area, whose mutual interests center largely within that 
area. The community cooperates in the support of certain local 
institutions, and the limits of the area served by these institu- 
tions usually mark the boundary of the community. The village 
stores where the farmers come to do their trading, the schools, 
the church, the Grange and Farmers’ Union, the country news- 
paper, and the postoffice are such institutions. Unlike urban com- 
munities, most of the people in the rural community know each 
other personally, even though they may live miles apart. This 
personal intimacy and friendship, coupled with common voca- 
tional, religious, educational, and recreational interests, weld the 
rural community closely together. ; 


It has been said that the cities are faced with the problem of 
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congestion, the country with the problem of isolation. The rail- 
road, the electric interurban, the automobile, the telephone, rural 
free delivery, the radio, and other means of rapid transportation 
and communication have greatly reduced the physical isolation of 
country life. Yet in spite of these agencies, farm people may 
suffer a poverty of social contacts, and lack of contacts means 
isolation. The depletion of many rural communities due to the 
migration of farmers to the cities, with the resulting decay of 
local institutions which formerly united community life, has re- 
duced -the social contacts and mutual interests of the people and 
increased their isolation. Groups of foreign immigrants have set- 
tled in some communities and these are often isolated through 
absence of contacts with the other residents. Yet where a strong 
and united community life exists, where interests are effectively 
shared, and all support cooperatively the various rural institutions, 
rural people may be less isolated than the apartment dwellers in 
the large cities. 

To make country life wholesome and attractive it is important 
that rural institutions be adapted to the needs of the community, 
and that means be found for satisfying the social cravings of the 
people. The farm home is the primary social institution of rural 
life, and millions of American men and women, including many 
of the great leaders in our cities, developed strong characters in 
the clean and wholesome environment of the country home. [Tome 
life should be made interesting and appealing to all members of 
the farm family. The house should be neat, attractively furnished, 
surrounded by a well-kept lawn, and removed from the immediate 
proximity of the stables and barns. The farm wife should have 
the advantage of modern housekeeping conveniences. Books, maga- 
zines, and other reading matter should be supplicd for all mem- 
bers of the family. Some form of music, such as the phonograph, 
piano, or radio, is within reach of most farm families. In such 
ways the farm home can be made so pleasant that boys and girls 
will not readily forsake it for work in the city, 

In the development of other local institutions, of which we 
shall next treat, care should be taken that they strengthen and 
supplement the home, rather than compete with it. 

The Country Schools. Rural schools are in many respects in- 
ferior to city schools. The building and equipment of the average 
ward school in the city are far superior to those of the average 
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country school. City systems have higher paid and better trained 
teachers, closer supervision, more adequate libraries, medical and 
dental inspection, a wider range of studies, better playground 
apparatus, special attention for gifted and backward children, 
and many others superior advantages. In Chapter XVII we treat 
of the inadequacy of the average one-room, one-teacher rural 
school. Its defects are sufficiently familiar to all who have at- 
tended or visited such a school. 

Yet the records of country school graduates are often much 
better than one would expect, in view of the miserable equip- 
ment and poorly trained teachers in these schools. Indeed, chil- 
dren from country district schools in some states have made better 
records in the colleges and universities than students from the 
cities. May it not be that the small rural school has advantages 
which balance its defects to some extent? One writer who has had 
long experience with modern educational experiments thinks it 
has, and defends it against the attacks of those who would abol- 
ish it in favor of the consolidated school.* The rural child in the 
small school, according to her, is thrown upon his own initiative 
and responsibility and must learn to solve his own problems. The 
children, small and large, are obliged to cooperate for their own 
comfort and safety. In walking the several miles to the school- 
house, the older guard the younger ones. In winter the boys split 
the kindling and keep up the fire, while the girls sweep out the 
building and dust the benches. If fire breaks out, there is no 
janitor or fire department to summon, and children and teacher 
must extinguish it. In short, they must do their own work and 
meet their crises on their own resources. 

There is reason to think that this argument possesses a good 
deal of truth, and that the small country school has certain vir- 
tues of its own which may redeem some of its faults. One state 
(Vermont) which has found consolidation impracticable, is turn- 
ing its attention to improving its small district schools. However, 
the better grading, equipment, and supervision of the larger con- 
solidated school, the opportunities it affords for specialized courses 
in music, agriculture, drawing, manual training, and other sub- 
jects under teachers trained for those subjects, as well as the 
added social stimulation that is afforded by the larger group, give 
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the consolidated school advantages which, on the whole, make it 
superior to the older type. Rural areas which find consolidation 
difficult or impossible because of road conditions, mountain bar- 
riers, or other reasons should endeavor to develop the small dis- 
trict school to its fullest efficiency. 

The need of modernizing the curriculum and adapting it to the 
rural situation has long been recognized. This need pertains to 
both elementary and high schools supported by rural constituen- 
cies. Some rural high schools have introduced courses in voca- 
tional training with excellent results. The Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Education Act enables the federal government to codperate 
with the states in paying salaries of teachers and supervisors in 
varieus vocational subjects, including agriculture, home economics, 
and industrial trades. Civic, moral, and cultural training should 
not be neglected in rural schools, and community spirit should be 
fostered. There is also need of adult education in agriculture, 
science, history, literature, hygiene and sanitation, and other sub- 
jects. Extension courses by agricultural colleges and state uni- 
versities are making efforts to supply this need in part, but as 
yet are able to reach only a small fraction of the country people. 

The Rural Church. The country church in the past has been 
one of the strongest rural institutions. It has played an influential 
part in binding together agricultural communities, and in addition 
to ministering to the religious needs of the people, has served as 
an important means of social intercourse. In more recent times, 
however, denominational strife and factionalism has caused the 
country churches in some districts to disrupt rather than to unify 
their communities. Certain denominations have attempted to keep 
alive struggling churches in communities which do not need them, 
or have attempted to plant new churches in localities already sup- 
porting too many denominations. The drift to the cities has left 
many small churches without adequate support, so that they do 
little or nothing to promote the social welfare or minister to the 
spiritual needs of the community. Since the advent of the auto- 
mobile, many farmers prefer to attend the larger churches in 
nearby towns and cities where music by special choirs and sermons 
by well-trained ministers are attractions. The very existence of 
the country churches appears to be threatened. 

Facing this serious situation, some country ministers and other 
religious leaders are adopting a new attitude. Instead of devoting 
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their attention to creeds and doctrines, they are beginning to stress 
service to the social needs of the community. Programs for the 
betterment of health, recreation, education, and morals are being 
advanced. Some denominations with small memberships have vol- 
untarily withdrawn in order to enable others to carry out their 
programs with better support. Other denominations have combined 
to form union or federated churches. This new attitude promises 
to save the rural church and restore some of its early vigor and 
social usefulness. 

In many parts of the open country the religious interests of 
the farmers can best be fostered by an undenominational “com- 
munity church.” People of different faiths may join in the serv- 
ices of such churches. Having the financial support of the entire 
community, they are enabled to erect substantial buildings. Some 
have added fine manses for the pastors, recreation annexes, read- 
ing-rooms, pipe-organs, and other facilities. Community song 
festivals, sociables, croquet matches, open forums for discussion 
of public questions, choruses and orchestras, reading clubs, and 
community picnics are a few of the activities fostered by coni- 
munity churches. 

Farm Organizations. Many farm associations, though organ- 
ized primarily for economic or political action, have promoted 
the social and civic interests of rural communities. Several hun- 
dred national organizations exist, as well as many others that are 
of more limited scope. Probably the largest and strongest is the 
Grange (Patrons of Husbandry). For over half a century it has 
exerted influence on rural life, and at one time went actively into 
politics. Its emphasis has shifted to social and educational work 
and the improvement of the farm and village community through 
better roads, schools, and churches, and through closer coopera- 
tion on the part of the farmers. One strong feature of the Grange 
is its inclusion of the entire family in its membership. 

The Farmers’ Educational and Codperative Union, the Society 
of Equity, the Gleaners, the Farmers’ National Congress, and the 
Farm and Home Bureaus are other organizations which carry on 
social and educational work in farming communities. Local asso- 
ciations, such as women’s clubs, boys’ and girls’ clubs, farmers’ 
institutes, church societies, lodges, and fraternal orders, play an 
important part in the social activities of country neighborhoods. 
There is need for coordination in the work of these organizations, 
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with a view to the improvement of rural communities. Churches 
and lodges sometimes quarrel, and seeret orders too often work 
at cross purposes or devote themselves selfishly to the interests 
of their own membership, ignoring the interests of the community 
at large. Organizations which are not willing to codperate and 
work in a spirit of neighborliness and good will have no place in 
rural life and are not deserving of community support. 

Other Lines of Social Advancement. Effective communication 
is indispensable to a highly socialized rural life. It is the ability to 
communicate that makes any social group a community, rather 
than a mere physical aggregate of individuals. The telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, automobile, railways, electric lines, improved roads, 
cheap printing, and rural free delivery have revolutionized rural 
communication and greatly reduced the isolation of farm life. 
In 1920, 30.7 per cent of all farms had automobiles, 38.7 per cent 
had telephones, and in 1925 4.5 per cent had radios. At the same 
time, many country districts lag behind because of poor highways, 
and a majority of farm families have neither automobile nor 
telephone. 

Improvement of communication and transportation is one of 
the most certain means of rural advancement. The level of in- 
telligence will be raised, rural solidarity promoted, and farm life 
rendered far more attractive by the extension of telephone serv- 
ice, improvement of roads, and wider use of books, magazines, 
and newspapers. Better roads alone would transform the social 
life of many a farming neighborhood. Notwithstanding the obvi- 
ous social and economic benefits of good roads, many farmers 
oppose road improvement on the ground that it means higher 
taxes. The answer to this argument in most states is better utili- 
zation of tax money spent in road building. In some states, mil- 
lions have been spent through local township units by men who 
were not experts in road building, with the result that the funds 
were virtually thrown away. At all events, farmers cannot afford 
to oppose better roads even if such improvement results in tax 
increase. 

Leadership is badly needed in all rural institutions, and many 
are languishing to-day for no other reason than that trained and 
efficient resident leaders are lacking. We have already said that 
part of the answer to this problem will be found in making farm 
life sufficiently attractive and profitable to hold young men and 
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women of ability and initiative. The agricultural colleges and other 
higher institutions of learning attended by young men and women 
from the country have a responsibility in preparing these youths 
for leadership in community affairs. Unfortunately, at present the 
economic inducements of the city lure most of the college-trained 
young people away from the farms. 

Another means of rural advancement is the community center. 
Every community should have a convenient building open to all 
local organizations not otherwise provided for, and serving as a 
central clearing house for the social activities of the area. Some- 
times a church, school-house, or lodge building serves the purpose. 
In other places a special community building is erected. An ideal 
building provides recreation facilities in the form of a gymnasium, 
indoor play apparatus, and swimming pool, an auditorium where 
entertainments and mectings for the discussion of public ques- 
tions may be held, reading and rest rooms, and a kitchen and 
dining hall for banquets and sociables. Such a building can be 
erected only at considerable expense, and farmers in most locali- 
ties regard the cost as prohibitive. Yet most rural communities 
which have built and equipped thoroughly adequate community 
buildings have found that the investment has paid in every way. 
In all cases, of course, the building should be adapted to local 
needs. Wherever possible, the consolidated school, the rural high 
school, or the community church should be so designed as to ful- 
fill this added function. 

Economic Relief of Farmers. The advancement of rural social 
life along the lines indicated above will go forward slowly, if at 
all, as long as the economic returns of agriculture remain so 
meager. Social centers, recreation, health facilities, schools, and 
churches are not likely to receive the attention they deserve by 
communities in economic distress. Bankrupt farmers do not vote 
bonds for new consolidated schools, and those straining to pay off 
the second mortgage are difficult to interest in a community build- 
ing. Neither short-tenure tenants nor absentee landlords are much 
concerned in making the community a better place to live in, 
and as we have already seen, increased tenancy is one outcome 
of the farmer's economic plight. 

Various programs have been put forward as the correct solu- 
tions for the economic problems of agriculture. Some of them 
aim at political action by the farmers to bring about changes 
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in our laws affecting agriculture as an industry, including those ~ 
pertaining to the tariff, tenancy, the tax system, and control of 
monopolies and public utilities. Other programs center upon 
economic action by organized producers of agricultural commodi- 
ties, of which codperative marketing, “holding back” of crop sur- 
pluses, and credit schemes are types. We have space to discuss 
only a few of the remedies advanced, and hence shall select those 
which seem most fundamental and which are most strongly advo- 
cated by farm leaders and agricultural economists to-day. 

Modification of Tariff. A growing number of farmers believe 
that this country is being industrialized at the expense of agri- 
culture through our protective tariff. The increased prices which 
they pay for manufactured articles protected by the tariff are not 
compensated by a corresponding increase in the prices of com- 
modities which the farmers have to sell. As we have already seen, 
American farmers produce a surplus of such staple products as 
wheat, corn, and cotton, and the prices of such products are set 
not by tariff duties but by the competitive markets of the world. 
Many farmers to-day advocate the repeal of our protective system 
altogether. Under a system of free trade, they claim, manufactured 
goods would be brought into competition with the industrial out- 
put of other countries and the farmers as consumers would bene- 
fit, while the prices of farm products would command just as 
high prices as at present. 

On the other hand, free trade is opposed by most farmers, 
some on the ground that protection helps to keep up wages and 
promotes prosperity, thus improving the home market for farm 
products; others on the ground that commodities of which we do 
not produce a surplus, such as sugar, wool, hides, and tobacco, 
are benefited by protection, and still others on the ground of 
party loyalty. . 

Farm leaders have grown weary of their attempts to repeal 
the protective system, or to modify it in such a way as to serve 
some measure of equality for agriculture. Protectionism is an 
American tradition, and the system is too deeply intrenched to 
be lightly overthrown. Instead, they have brought forward a plan 
by which the farmers would be made real beneficiaries of the 
protective system. The chief feature of this plan, as embodied in 
recent bills before Congress, is the creation of a huge marketing 
corporation, financed by loans from the public treasury, for the 
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sale of surplus agricultural products abroad. Products marketed 
within the United States would then be sold as much above the 
world prices as the protective tariff duties permitted. The Mc Nary- 
Haugen Bill, incorporating such a program, was passed by Con- 
gress in 1927, but was vetoed by President Coolidge. The measure 
has been attacked from many quarters as economically unsound, 
though the farmers retort that it can be no more so than our 
present protective system. 

Codperative Enterprises. The unorganized state of the agri- 
cultural industry as regards the marketing of its products is one 
cause of its economic distress. Cooperative marketing on the part 
of organized groups of producers is being urged as a means of 
correcting this condition and of adding to the farmer’s profits. 
It is pointed out that the farmers of Denmark, Ireland, and other 
parts of Europe have built up agricultural prosperity through co- 
operation, In our own country, codperation of producers has been 
most successful in the storage, transportation, and sale of dairy 
products, fruits, tobacco, and vegetables which require care in 
handling and which ordinarily pass through the hands of many 
middlemen. The California Fruit Growers’ exchange, the astern 
Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, and the cooperative cream- 
eries and cheese factories of Wisconsin and Minnesota are the 
best examples of producers’ cooperation to be found in the United 
States. . 

Cooperative marketing enables the producers to reduce waste, 
climinate useless steps in the marketing process, prevent specula- 
tion, stabilize prices, and lower the cost of distribution, Commod- 
ities may be graded according to quality, and uniform standards 
established. Such standardized products can be nationally adver- 
tised with profitable results, as the Citrus Growers’ Associa- 
tion and Associated Raisin Company of California have demon- 
strated. The employment of experts to study market conditions 
and to introduce measures of economy has increased the efficiency 
of these associations as instruments for merchandising farm prod- 
ucts. 

Other forms of codperation among American farmers have 
been tried out with fair success. Codperative credit unions exist 
in several sections. The farmers pool their savings, and loans are 
made to members at low rates of interest. Mutual insurance, espe- 
cially hail, fire, and livestock insurance, has been undertaken in 
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many states. The cooperative purchase of thoroughbred animals 
for breeding purposes is common. Codperative elevators have been 
established throughout the Northwest. Quite a few rural communi- 
ties have cooperative telephone companies. 

The Cooperative Marketing Act, passed by Congress in 1926, 
provides funds from the federal treasury to be used in promoting 
agricultural codperative organizations on a national scale. It also 
establishes a special bureau in the Department of Agriculture to 
supervise these organizations. 

Other Relief Measures. Some farmers attribute the greater 
part of agricultural distress to the high cost of transportation. 
They have centered their attack upon the railroad law, demand- 
ing a reorganization of freight rates with a lower scale for heavy 
farm products. Farm economists have also stressed the economic 
value of better roads. Probably the highest transportation costs 
the farmers have to pay are those incurred in hauling their com- 
modities short distances over poor roads from farm to market 
or shipping point. Better roads will save the farmers-millions of 
dollars every year. 

Reform of the existing tax system has been stressed by many 
students of rural problems. The disproportionate burden borne by 
farmers might be largely removed if the recommendations of a 
committee of the National Tax Association were to be put into 
effect. The committee suggests that the general property tax be 
supplanted by a new system composed of three taxes: (1) a 
classified property tax on real property and tangible personal 
property; (2) a personal income tax, including incomes from 
intangible personal property; and (3) a business or occupation 
tax.° A few states already have taxes of the last two types. 

Cheaper and more adequate credit is one of the leading demands 
of farmers. Farming as carried on to-day requires an extensive 
use of capital. Farmers must have credit to purchase, equip, and 
improve their farms, to carry over their crops, and finance their 
operations from one harvest to the next. They must have long- 
time credit, usually secured by mortgages on real estate, and short- 
time credit, which may take the form of personal notes, coopera- 
tive loans, or “charge accounts” at the village stores. Farmers have 
long complained of the difficulty of getting credit, and of the high 
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rates of interest charged. The Federal Farm-Loan Act, passed in 
1916, attempts to provide farmers cheap money on the long-time, 
easy-payment plan. The federal government supervises the system 
through the Farm Loan Board of five members. The country is 
divided into twelve districts, each of which has a Federal Farm 
Land Bank. Farmers in any district, by forming associations of 
ten or more members, can secure loans from the Farm Land Banks 
at a low rate of interest secured by first mortgages on their land. 
The system also permits the organization, under private auspices, 
of joint-stock land banks, which advance credits to farmers on 
much the same terms as the Federal Land Banks. The chief 
criticism of this scheme is that it does not help the iandless farm- 
ers. Those who are already prosperous landowners can make use 
of the cheap credit to buy out poor and debt-ridden neighbors, thus 
adding to the number of tenants, It is urged that the act be 
amended to provide credit to tenant farmers, and to young farmers 
just starting in who wish to buy land on easy payments, as well 
as short-time credit to those who need temporary loans. Ilowever, 
too much and too easy credit is dangerous, often leading to waste, 
over-expansion, and unwise speculation. Sound banking practices 
should not be sacrificed in the attempts to furnish farmers a 
liberal supply of credit. 

The “harvester trust,” the “meat trust,” the alleged control 
of banking by Wall Street, and other forms of monopoly are 
blamed by many agriculturists for their troubles. The high prices 
of farm machinery, due, so they claim, to monopoly control of 
one large corporation in that industry, has long been a “sore spot” 
with many farmers. Stricter enforcement of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act is demanded, while some urge government ownership 
of these vital industries. 

Still other students of rural problems, while granting the im- 
portance of such remedies as tariff reform, codperative enterprises, 
lower freight tates, cheaper credit, and dissolution of monopoly 
corporations, insist that not one of these measures goes to thc 
root of the farmers’ difficulty. High land values, they assert, must 
be held responsible for the economic plight of agriculture. Onc 
rural writer has likened the inflation of land values to a vampire 
which sucks the blood of the farmers.® According to this writer, 
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himself a farmer, rising land values tend to absorb all the fruits 
of the farmers’ labor except a bare living. This overcapitalization 
is brought about partly because of speculation, partly because cer- 
tain rich people in the cities bid against the “dirt farmer” for own- 
ership of farms as means of increasing their social prestige, and 
partly because of other reasons which would require too much 
space to make clear. 

The remedy which he urges is a land tax so high that no one 
would buy farm lands for speculation or hold productive lands 
out of use in order to obtain the unearned increment. The farmer’s 
improvements, including his buildings, machinery, fences, crops, 
livestock, and fertilizers, would be relieved from all taxation. In- 
crease in land values through growth of population or progress 
of society would, under this scheme, become promptly absorbed 
by taxation. Many absentee landlords who invest in farm lands 
with the expectation of reaping a future unearned increment would 
be obliged to sell out or become dirt farmers. This would throw 
on the market plenty of cheap land for every one who wished to 
farm. 

This scheme has found little favor, thus far, with the more 
conservative farmers. Most of them emphasize, in addition to 
cheaper freight rates, better roads, better credit facilities, and 
cooperation, the necessity of developing more efficient agricultural 
production on the part of the farmers themselves. There is con- 
siderable truth in their claim that poor farming and faulty manage- 
ment are to blame for a large share of the farmers’ troubles. A 
great many farmers in this country have been content to go on 
year after year skimming the cream from the fertility of the 
soil, raising scrub stock, planting untested seed, clinging to the 
single-crop system, and otherwise following unscientific and un- 
profitable agricultural methods. A program for the improvement 
of farm methods has been launched by the Farm Bureau, the ex- 
periment stations, the farm papers, and the leading agricultural 
societies. The importance of diversified farming, expert manage- 
ment, cost accounting, crop rotation, and scientific methods in 
general are emphasized as the surest way to restore the prosperity 
of agriculture. 

This movement for better farming should receive universal 
support. At the same time it should not obscure the fact that there 
are serious maladjustments in rural economic life that improved 
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farming methods alone will not remove. The financial failure of 
several hundred thousand farmers in a few years cannot be at- 
tributed to bad farming alone. Indeed, the farmers’ economic 
difficulties have developed concurrently with the growing efficiency 
of agriculture, and the resulting over-production of farm com- 
modities. None of us who are interested in the preservation of 
American democracy can afford to shut our eyes to the serious 
difficulties in which our farmers are involved, and which are 
bringing decay in rural life. Every good citizen, whether he lives 
in the city or on the farm, will endeavor to understand the prob- 
lems of country life, and will codperate in working out their solu- 
tion. Agriculture must be given its proper place in our national 
economy. The maintenance of a high level of rural life should 
be an aim of every American citizen. 

Summary. Agriculture is the basic industry of our nation. Its 
problems concern everybody, for national prosperity depends 
largely on the efficiency of rural institutions. I’arming to-day is a 
specialized business. The farmer combines the functions of capital- 
ist, laborer, and manager. The exhaustion of our free lands marked 
the beginning of the “rural problem.” Overcapitalization of land, 
the high protective tariff, high freight rates, lack of adequate 
credit facilities, and failure to develop adequate marketing or- 
ganizations are among the causes of the farmer’s economic diffi- 
culties. A result has been the steady increase in farm tenancy. The 
tenant’s insecurity of tenure, high mobility, low scale of living, 
and lack of a permanent interest in the community make this 
system undesirable socially. The drift of rural people to the cities 
is part of an inevitable redistribution of population in response 
to economic changes, but results in the maladjustment of certain 
rural institutions. Rural schools are attempting to adapt them- 
selves to community needs through consolidation, reorganization 
of the curriculum, and vocational training. Where a codperative 
spirit is shown, the country church and farm organizations, such 
as the Grange and Farmers’ Union, can do much to promote the 
welfare of rural neighborhoods. Other lines of rural advancement 
are improvement of roads and other facilities of communication 
and transportation, development of trained leadership, and com- 
munity centers. But the economic position of agriculture must be 
improved before rural institutions can fully return to health. 
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Modification of the tariff, cooperative marketing enterprises, lower 
freight rates, cheaper credit, reform of tax laws, and legislation 
to create a huge marketing corporation financed by the federal 
government are plans proposed to solve the farmer’s economic 
problem. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


1. In what way did farming during the pioneer period differ from 
farming as practiced to-day? What has brought about these changes? 

2. What advantages and disadvantages has life in the country as com- 
pared with life in the city? 

3. What evidence can be brought forward to prove that the farmers to- 
day are involved in a serious economic decline? Summarize the chief causes 
of their difficulties. 

4. What are the economic and social effects of increasing tenancy? What 
evidence is there, if any, of increasing land tenancy in the local com- 
munity, or state? What are the defects of our system of land tenure? 

5. How has migration to the cities affected rural life? Should the United 
States government encourage a “Back to the land” movement? 

6. The following outline may be used by the class for a study of rural 
life in the local community, township, county, or state. A number of farms 
should be visited and farmers interviewed. Specific items for investigation 
may be divided among members of the class. Use United States Census 
Reports, reports of State Board of Agriculture, county and state atlases, 
and bulletins of State Agricultural Colleges, as necessary. 

a. Give location, area, population, and brief historical sketch of the 

community selected for study. 

b. What part do such geographical factors as climate, rainfall, temper- 
ature, length of season, type of soil, and drainage play in determi- 
nation of kinds of crops grown, and methods of cultivation. 

c. List kinds of crops grown, methods of cultivation used, crop rotation 
followed, and measures taken to retain soil fertility. 

d. What modern machinery is employed on the farms? What is the 
cost of machinery necessary to equip an average-sized farm? 

e. How much livestock is raised? What attempts are made to improve 
the breeds? Ilow many farmers diversify their crops by raising 
dairy products, fruit, poultry, honey, and minor crops? 

f. What per cent of farms are operated by tenants, managers, and owners 
respectively? What is the average tenure of farm tenants? Do tenants 
receive compensation for imprévements made by them? What is the 
prevailing type of tenancy (share-cropping or cash rent) ? 

g. What effects of tenancy on agricultural methods, housing conditions 
and the social, educational, and religious life of the community can be 
noted? 


10. 
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_ Are land values increasing? Is land held out of use for purposes of 


speculation? Are rents becoming higher? ; 
Is the supply of agricultural labor satisfactory? What wages are paid? 
Do tenants and farm laborers form an inferior social class? 


. To what extent do women work in the field? Children under fourteen? 


Are women and children overworked during rush seasons? 


. What per cent of the farms are mortgaged? What interest rate must 


be paid for loans secured by mortgage? For short-time loans on per- 
sonal note? Have associations of farmers been formed to obtain loans 
under the Federal Farm Loan Act? 

How do health conditions in the country compare with those in the 
city? Are rural school children given dental and medical examinations? 
Are houses screened against flies and mosquitoes? Are wells pro- 
tected against seepage from manure piles, and stables? Are hospital 
facilities for rural patients adequate? 


. Are the educational needs adequately met by the rural schools of the 


community? Are secondary schools accessible to all farm children? 
Are courses offered in agriculture? 


. Do farmers support their own churches in the open country or attend 


church in town? What program for betterment of rural social life is 
sponsored by the churches? Is church membership increasing or de- 
creasing? Are there any community churches or union churches? 


. What organizations of farmers, such as the grange, union, and farm 


bureau, are active in the community? What are the aims of these or- 
ganizations ? 


. Are the farmers organized politically? What attention is given by the 


major parties to the problems of rural life? Are the farmers inter- 
viewed well informed on political issues? 


. List the transportation and communication agencies in the community. 


(Mileage of improved roads, steam and electric railways, telephone, 
radio, and automobile.) Is there a county or circulating library 
for distribution of books and magazines among rural families? What 
use do the farmers make of the radio? 


. What are the most popular forms of recreation in rural neighborhoods? 


What buildings serve as social centers? Are there musical programs, 
lyceum or chautauqua, county fair, community pageants or dramatics, 
picnics by grange and Sunday Schools? 


. What codperative associations have been organized by farmers? What 


functions are per formed by these associations? Along what other lines 
could codperation be profitably developed? 


. How does the income of farmers compare with that of other occupa- 


tional groups? How does the farmer’s scale of living compare with 
that of middle class people in the cities? 


Do the villages and small towns located in the rural districts cooperate 
with the farmers? 


ee programs are suggested for the economic relief of agricul- 
ture! 


Why are the problems of rural life of vital importance to all? 
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CGHAPTER?YI 
THE ORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Is American Industry Efficient? We are all familiar with the 
claim that American industry is exceptionally efficient, compared 
with industry in other countries. This claim is probably correct in 
the main, as large-scale production has been more highly de- 
veloped in the United States than elsewhere, and as a result of 
this and other factors, particularly the variety and richness of our 
natural resources, more wealth per capita is produced here than 
in other countries. Yet we are far from producing as much as we 
might with the technical knowledge, natural resources, and other 
facilities at our disposal. 

An Investigation of Industrial Waste. The most authoritative 
investigation of waste or inefficiency in American industry is one 
undertaken in 1921 by a committee of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies, a federation of twenty-one professional or- 
ganizations of engineers, including industrial, mining, mechanical, 
civil, electrical, and chemical engineers. This committee was called 
the Committee on Elimination of Waste in Industry, and its find- 
ings were published in a volume entitled Waste in Industry. 

The Committee decided to make a thorough study of a few 
industries rather than a general study of numerous ones. Con- 
sequently, it prepared a comprehensive ‘“‘questionnaire and evalu- 
ation sheet,” which was used in the investigation of six selected 
industries. These were the building, men’s ready-made clothing, 
boot and shoe, printing, metal, and textile industries.* The investi- 
gation covered a number of establishments in each of these in- 
dustries, the number ranging from nine in men’s ready-made cloth- 
ing manufacturing to seventy-three in the building industry; and 
a number of plants in four of the six industries furnished addi- 
tional information at the Committee’s request. 

The Committee adopted a “point” system in formulating and 
reporting the results of its investigation. It took 100 points as 
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representing the greatest possible waste. We may think of points 
as percentages of waste, though the Committee did not express 
its findings in terms of percentages. Obviously no industrial estab- 
lishment can be 100 per cent wasteful, if it produces anything at 
all. The points of waste found in the various industries, both for 
the best plants and for the average of all plants studied, are 
presented in the accompanying table. 


WastTE IN American INpustrIAL EsTABLISHMENTS 


Industry Points of Waste Points of Waste 
in Best Plants i Average of 
Studied All Plants 
’ Studied 
Men’s Clothing Manufacturing 26.73 63.78 
Building Industry 30.15 53.00 
Printing 30.50 57.01 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturing 12,50 40.93 
Metal Trades 6.00 28.66 
Textile Manufacturing 28.00 49.20 


The Committee estimated the responsibility for these wastes, of 
the three groups of factors involved: (1) management, (2) labor, 
and (3) “outside contacts (the public, trade relationships, and 
other factors).’’ While the responsibility of these several groups 
was found to vary from one industry to another, the Committee 
concluded that “over 50% of these wastes can be placed at the door 
of management and less than 25% at the door of labor, while the 
amount chargeable to outside contacts is least of all.” But the 
Committee stated that “if management is to meet this responsibil- 
ity fully it must have the cooperation of labor.” * 

Significance of Industrial Waste. We may pause a moment to 
comment on the significance of these estimates. Note, for one 
thing, the high percentages of waste (or inefficiency) found in 
each of the six industries studied. These ranged from 28.66 to 
63.78, with three industries revealing wastes of over fifty per 
cent (or fifty points in a hundred), and a fourth very near that 
level. If this gives a true picture of American industry generally, 
we have to conclude that it is rather inefficient ; and that throtugh 
the elimination of this inefficiency the production of wealth could 


be enormously increased, and larger incomes be made possible to 


1 Waste in Industry, Chs. I and II. 
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the various classes sharing in the proceeds of industry. Our dis- 
cussion in Chapters VII and VIII shows that this is an urgent 
necessity for wage-earners at least, and it would not meet with the 
objection of managers and owners. 

The relatively small amount of waste in the best plants com- 
pared with the average indicates that elimination of a large part 
of this waste is not a chimerical hope. In view of the fact that the 
major responsibility for industrial waste is laid at the door of 
management, the great problem is to secure more competent man- 
agers than we have now, and to increase the efficiency of man- 
agement generally, for the study shows that even the best plants 
are wasteful enough. 

A word of caution is necessary here lest the student get a too 
pessimistic conception of American industry. The Committee was 
interested in appraising industry from the standpoint of what is 
possible in the way of increased production; in other words, it 
used the best industrial practices as a sort of yardstick whereby 
to measure conditions in typical industrial establishments. It found, 
of course, that the best practices are not generally applied, and 
hence reported what it regarded as unnecessary or preventable 
wastes. But the best practices are themselves being constantly 
supplanted by still better onces, since labor-saving devices, useful 
scientific discoveries, and more satisfactory ways of dealing with 
labor are continually being worked out. This improvement of the 
best practices sooner or later affects the several industries in which 
they are applicable, with the result that the level of production, 
or the amount produced per worker, is constantly being raised 
in all our industries. 

A few simple statistics will serve to illustrate this very im- 
portant point. The per capita production of wealth in the United 
States increased by 33 per cent during the quarter century from 
1899 to 1924, a really remarkable increase. Some industries made 
greater progress in this regard than others. From 1900 to 1920, 
production per worker in agriculture increased 33 per cent; in 
manufacturing; 10 per cent; in mining, 36 per cent; and in rail- 
road transportation, 47 per cent.2 The unequal rates of progress 
in these fields do not mean that the efficiency of managers and 
workers varies in the same way. The greater progress in agricul- 
ture than in manufacturing, for instance, is probably due in large 


2 Edie, Lionel D., Economics: Principles and Problems, pp. 47-48. 
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part to the extensive research in methods of agricultural produc- 
tion, and to the education of farmers in improved methods by 
the federal department of agriculture, the state agricultural col- 
leges, and other agencies. The main point here, however, is that, 
notwithstanding serious wastes, American industry is relatively 
progressive, and not altogether inefficient. With this caution in 
mind we may return to our study of the industrial wastes that 
unquestionably exist. 

As already stated, the Committee’s investigation was limited to 
six industries, and it did not draw any conclusions concerning 
American industry generally. “Further studies will be necessary,” 
says the Committee, “to determine the extent of preventable waste 
in American industry.” But the report goes on to say that, “since 
in the six industries studied, of varied character and enormous 
annual output, waste was found to be very large, the Committee 
believes that studies in other industries will disclose similar pre- 
ventable wastes, generally traceable to the same causes.” ® 

Evidence from Other Sources. Evidence from other sources 
tends to substantiate the Committee’s opinion as to the existence 
of serious waste in the industrial system as a whole. Mr. Ethel- 
bert Stewart, Commissioner of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, recently pointed out wastes in certain other industries 
quite as serious as those reported by the Committee. He says, for 
instance, that “if all the sawmills of the United States were as 
efficient as the average sawmills now in existence, it would require 
less than one half the present number of men employed in the 
industry to produce the total output; while if the highest effi- 
ciency, 323 board feet per one-man hour, obtained in all the plants, 
practically 45,000 men could do the work now being done by 
292,000 men.” # 

Mr. Stewart cites present methods of brick-making as another 
instance of waste in man power. “Here in Chicago,” he says, “a 
brick machine shoots out 49,000 bricks per hour, and if all the 
brick plants of the United States were as efficient as the best brick- 
yards in Chicago, the industry could release 80% of its employees 
to be utilized by other industries . . . Most of the brickmaking 
plants in the United States today are using precisely the same 
method as that used in Egypt with the Hebrew slave labor at 


3 Op. cit., p. vi. ; 
4“Wastage of Men,” Monthly Labor Review, Vol. XIX, 1924, p. 4. 
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the time Moses led the great brickyard strike, which I suppose 
the Egyptian brick manufacturers considered a failure, since the 
strikers’ places were taken by strikebreakers—if they were taken 
at all,’ * 

Another instance, now become historic, is adduced in an opinion 
expressed a few years ago by Louis D. Brandeis (now of the 
United States Supreme Court) that the railroads were wasting 
a million dollars a day by the use of inefficient methods. 

Elimination of Waste in Industry. The Committee of the 
Engineering Societies presented a detailed analysis of the sources 
and causes of waste in American industry, and an elaborate pro- 
gram for their elimination. Those specially interested would do 
well to study the Committee's findings under these heads. The 
Committee makes it clear that owncrs, managers, wage-earners, 
bankers, engineers, governmental agencies, and the general public 
must all cooperate if that program is to be carried out. 

We turn now to a study of the major factors in industrial 
inefficiency, and of measures whereby these may he eliminated and 
wealth production progressively increased. The first topic to be 
considered is scientific management in the sense of the term asso- 
ciated with the name of Frederick W. Taylor. The meaning of 
this term and some of the principles included under it can best be 
explained by concrete cases. 

Scientific Management in Practice. The first case illustrates 
the principle of pauses, or alternation of work with brief periods 
of rest, in order to avoid undue fatigue and the decrease of effi- 
ciency resulting from this cause. The operatives are girls engaged 
in folding handkerchiefs, which is, of course, light work. 


“Before the re-arrangement of their work by the management ex- 
pert, these young women had worked through the day with no fixed 
pause but that for lunch at noon, though there might be occasional 
breaks in order to go for fresh material or to take back the folded 
and counted handkerchiefs. The work was paid for at piece rates, so 
that other intervals for rest, in addition to the lunch period, might 
be taken if the girls wished; but this did not happen often. During 
the folding of the handkerchiefs, the girls sat upon chairs of ordinary 
size and height, the table on which the handkerchiefs were placed 
being somewhat lower than ordinary tables. 

“Careful studies were made of this work, and as a result the 


5 “Wastage of Men,” Monthly Labor Review, Vol. XIX, 1924, p. 4. 
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following method was recommended and successfully adopted. The 
table on which the work was done was raised to a height which prom- 
ised a minimum of effort in reaching to and fro. On this table the 
handkerchiefs were kept in three heaps, those not yet folded, those 
which were being handled, and those duly checked and parcelled (with 
which the operative had finished). The most interesting of the altera- 
tions concerned the periods of work. Every hour was considered as 
divided into ten six-minute periods. In any hour, the operative re- 
mained sitting for the first four such periods, that is, for 24 minutes. 
During this time she worked five minutes and rested one minute; and 
so on for the 24 minutes. Thus four minutes out of these twenty-four 
would be spent resting; and these rests were taken sitting before the 
work-table. For the next twelve minutes the girl stood to do her work, 
observing the same routine of work and pause as before, that is, 
working five minutes and resting one, and again working five minutes 
and resting one. During the next three periods of the hour (that is 
the next 18 minutes) she might sit or stand as she chose, but con- 
tinued the plan of working five minutes and resting one. For the tenth 
or last six-minute period of each hour, the girl did no work at all, 
but might stand, sit, walk about, go out of the work-room, do just 
what she pleased. The only exceptions to this six-minute complete 
rest from work were in the two hours preceding lunch and preceding 
the end of the day’s work respectively. At those two times the last 
six minutes of the hour were given to work. The success of this 
careful arrangement of work and pauses was shown when the output 
became and remained three times as great as it had been before the 
reorganization. No more strain or fatigue was imposed on the girls 
by the new method. They asserted, indeed that they were less tired 
under the new scheme than under the old, although the work accom- 
plished was three times as great as formerly. More interest, too, 
seemed to be aroused in the work, the alternation of activity and 
pause lessening the monotony of the occupation .. . 

“T shall next give an account of a new method which illustrates 
another principle, namely, the principle of substituting automatisms 
for frequent acts of decision. It concerned the putting together,— 
in technical’ language, the assembling,—of the base group of a braid- 
ing machine, a standard product of the New England Butt Co. 

“Before the management expert re-arranged this work, it was 
done as follows. The various parts of the braider base were kept in 
small boxes, or simply on the floor near to the assembler, who worked 
at a low bench. These parts he picked up as he wished to use them; 
and he would put the braider base together in any order which 
tradition or His own experience had taught him. 

“A detailed study Wasimade-of the problem of the best method 
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of assembling, in the course of which it soon became clear that there 
were two problems involved. The first concerned the size of the bench 
or table on which the parts were to be assembled. This, it seemed, 
must be arranged to hold most suitably all the tools required and the 
machine as it gradually grew larger. The second problem concerned 
the provision of the most convenient temporary resting-place for the 
tools and parts, before they were required in the order of the work. 

“Three conditions seemed necessary for the solving of these two 
problems. Firstly, the distance for carrying the hands when ‘loaded’ 
had to be shortened as much as possible. Secondly, the parts of the 
braider must be arranged in the sequence in which they could best be 
fitted to the base. Thirdly, each tool and each part must be placed so 
that it could be taken up, moved to the bench, and used, as easily as 
possible. From a consideration of these conditions came the idea that 
the various parts of the machine should be placed upon a holder or 
‘packet,’ and the base of the braider upon a table as near this holder 
as possible. 

“The holder consisted of a low table with a vertical panel rising 
above one edge. In this upright panel were placed removable wire 
pegs for supporting, in the best position for being grasped, the 
various pieces of mechanism to be used. The packet also held different 
kinds of forked hooks, hangers, removable platforms, shelves and up- 
right supports, for holding the various pieces of the machine. 

“The time and labour of the assembler were economised by having 
all the parts of the braider base placed, in definite sequence, upon the 
holder by an unskilled labourer or boy, the skilled assembler using 
his movements exclusively for the actual putting together of the 
parts. In placing the various pieces on the holder, the exact sequence 
in which they were to be affixed to the braider was observed. This 
eliminated hesitation or indecision regarding order in the grasping 
and affixing of different parts. The various factors of the assembling 
were soon standardised throughout. The parts of the machine and all 
tools required were always in precisely the same positions, so that the 
assembler proceeded always uninterruptedly and in a definite order. 

“In the result, the difference between the old and new methods 
was very great. Before the re-arrangement of work and method, it was 
considered a good day’s work for one man to put together 18 braider 
base groups. By this new method, each man easily assembled 66. And 
this larger output, it is claimed, involved no greater fatigue than the 
smaller... . 

“The case to be given next is one of the most striking achievements 
of the scientific study of working methods. The principle which 
the new method here illustrates most conspicuously is perhaps that of 
the modification of the actual movements made by the workman. The 
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new method was that elaborated for bricklaying by Mr. F. B. Gil- 
breth. 

“The whole process of laying bricks was studied by Mr. Gilbreth 
in the most careful and thorough manner conceivable. This study 
included a careful analysis of the co-ordination between the dif- 
ferent workmen engaged in bricklaying, and an examination of all 
the tools used in this occupation. The investigation was perhaps chiefly 
focussed upon the movements of the man who actually lays the 
bricks. It was found that 18 separate movements were involved in 
ek accepted method, and an attempt was made to reduce this num- 
er. 

“Tt soon became obvious that at least some of the movements in- 
volved in the accepted method were quite unnecessary and could easily 
be eliminated. For instance, the pile of bricks to be laid was usually 
placed at such a distance from the bricklayer that he must take a step 
from his position at the wall towards the pile for each brick, and 
another back to the wall when he had got the brick. These steps, it 
was clear, could be done away with by the simple device of putting the 
bricks nearer to the man. A similar change was made in the position 
of the mortar box. A still more obviously unnecessary movement was 
eliminated also, namely, the bending to the level of the feet for each 
brick and trowel of mortar. The fact that this movement had been 
constantly made for centuries seemed to Gilbreth astounding so soon 
as he had realised that it was altogether unnecessary. For hundreds 
of years, he exclaims, bricklayers have been content to lower the top 
part of their bodies, weighing nearly 1 cwt. and a half, a distance 
of some two feet,—with the necessity, of course, of raising it once 
more,—every time a brick or a trowel of mortar was required! The 
human energy thus wasted must have been, as he suggests, simply 
enormous. P 

“To obviate the necessity for this lowering and raising of the 
body, a table was introduced for the carrying of the mortar and 
the bricks. This table was of such a height that it rendered all stoop- 
ing for materials unnecessary; and by means of an adjustable scaf- 
fold the table was made to rise with the wall and the platform on 
which the workman stood. Thus, by means of a simple mechanical de- 
vice, the necessity for lowering and raising a heavy weight some 1,000 
times a day,—and the fatigue consequent upon the movements in- 
volved,— was done away with. 

“Again, when a brick was being laid by the old method, the 
bricklayer generally tapped it with his trowel after he had placed 
it in position, in order to ensure the correct thickness for the joint 
of mortar. These tappings seemed to Mr. Gilbreth unnecessary. By 
experimenting he found that, with a properly tempered mortar, a 
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bricklayer can adjust the thickness of the mortar joint by a slight 
pressure of the left hand as he lays the brick with it. The elimination 
of these’ tappings with the trowel effected a considerable saving of 
time. 

“Once more, it was noticed that, by the ordinary method, the work- 
man picked up a brick with the left hand and then a trowel of 
mortar with the right, or vice versa. That is, the two movements were 
performed one after the other. . . . In the new method it was decided 
that the workman must pick up the brick with the left hand and 
simultaneously the mortar with the right. 

“Further still, the bricklayer, when using the old method, had gen~ 
erally to turn a brick over and inspect it in order to set the best 
facing outwards. This seemed to involve a waste of skilled labour. The 
arranging of the bricks in such a way that the bricklayer need not 
carry out this inspection, was therefore handed over to a special man. 
The bricks were put by him upon the table in such a way that they 
could be irtmediately placed in position on the wall, best facing out- 
wards. 

“By means of such innovations as those described, Gilbreth re- 
duced the number of separate movements involved in the laying of 
one brick from 18 to 5! This reduction was effected in four ways. 

(a) Some useless movements were eliminated simply by putting 
the workman’s material nearer to him: such a movement was the step 
which the bricklayer had to take, on the old method, to get a brick 
or trowel of mortar. 

“(b) Some movements were made unnecessary by the introduction 
of simple mechanisms, though without these mechanisms the move- 
ments were required: such a movement was the lowering of the body 
when a brick or a trowel of mortar was wanted. 

“(c) Bricklayers were taught to make certain movements simul- 
taneously which before they had made successively: such movéments 
being the picking up of bricks and mortar. 

“(d) Unskilled workmen were utilised to do certain of the work 
ordinarily done by the bricklayers: for instance, a special man in- 
spected the bricks and arranged them in such a way that the brick- 
layer could lay them, best facing outwards, without inspecting them 
himself. 

“What were the results? By the new method 30 men were able to 
do in a given time as much work as about 100 using the old method. 
Union bricklayers who had been taught the new method averaged 350 
bricks per hour per man when working on a factory wall, that is, on 
‘straight work,’ whereas by the old method the average per man per 
hour was 120...” 
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The next case illustrates the principle of ad justing tools or 
mechanisms to the physical and mental constitution of the worker. 


“A Tasmanian apple grower . . . made numerous experiments with 
the object of discovering the best methods of doing various kinds 
of work involved in apple growing. It occurred to him at one stage 
to make experiments on packing. The packers were girls and were 
paid piece rates. The process of packing was relatively simple: the 
gitls took the apples one by one from a pile, wrapped each in a 
piece of tissue paper, and then put it into the case. A good method 
of work here would clearly be one that utilised an arrangement of 
the relative positions of apples, paper, and case, which would be 
very convenient for the girl in making the various necessary move- 
ments. The tray bearing the pile of apples was therefore placed in 
a position such that the girl could easily reach it, the tissue-paper 
was placed in her lap, and the height of the case was adjusted to 
the height of her seat so that the apples could be placed in the case 
without the necessity of bending the body. The general aim of the 
new method was to make the muscle energy expended in packing as 
small as possible. It is easy to see at once that here was a fertile field 
for modifications of methods. Such modifications as were made re- 
sulted in a 25 per cent increase in output... 

“The accounts of new working methods that have now been given 
are sufficient to indicate the general nature of good methods of 
work. The results show that the elaboration of good methods, even 
if difficult, is well worth while. It may be of interest to state here 
briefly the nature of the results obtained from the use of new methods 


in a number of further cases. 


“In a certain cotton plant, new methods increased output 100 per 
cent—A young woman engaged, in a cloth finishing department, on 
the work of folding, completed 887 pieces per day by the use of a new 
method, whereas by the method previously employed she had com- 
pleted only 155.—In the manipulating of a drill press, the use of a 
new method .. . effected an increase in output of. 100 per cent, no 
greater fatigue being involved—New methods in machine shop work 
increased output from 400 to 1,800 per cent.—An increase of about 
200 per cent in output resulted from the introduction of new methods 
into the Watertown Arsenal, U. S. A. Here, in four cases in which 
the same men had worked at the same jobs under the two systems, the 


4 : nila 
increase in output was 272 per cent. 


i isSi dustrial 
6 These cases are reprinted by permission from Lectures on In 
Psychology by Bernard Muscio. Published by E. P. Dutton & Company. 
Footnotes in the original are here omitted. 
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Applications of Scientific Management. These cases illus- 
trate the great possibilities of scientific management as a technique 
of economizing labor and increasing wealth production. Taylor — 
contended that “the fundamental principles of scientific manage- 
ment are applicable to all kinds of human activities, from our 
simplest individual acts to the work of our great corporations, 
which call for the most elaborate codperation.” 7 Even a layman 
may recognize the truth of this claim, for it asserts only that 
scientific investigation can discover more efficient modes of human 
effort than can untrained observation. This truth is being demon- 
strated in practice by the gradual development of scientific man- 
agement in one industry after another, as well as by the applica- 
tion of scientific methods in the control of human undertakings 
outside the field of industry. Yet this method has been applied 
only to a limited extent in improving methods of production. 

Early experiments with scientific management stressed the im- 
provement of technical processes in industry, often to the neglect 
of factors in production quite as important. The application of 
its principles has been gradually extended, however, to labor rela- 
tions, stabilization of production, cost’ accounting, sales policies, 
and other phases of industrial administration. A notable recent 
development has been the formulation of sounder policies, based 
on careful study and experiment, of dealing with wage-earners, 
in order to secure more efficient cooperation on their part. The 
stabilization of employment, the improvement of wages, hours, and 
working conditions, better provision for emergencies created by 
stoppage of the wage income, and greater participation of labor 
in the control of conditions directly affecting its welfare are im- 
portant applications of scientific management principles now being 
made by progressive employers. A great task for the future is the 
systematic application of these principles throughout the industrial 
system. This task cannot be accomplished, however, unless the co- 
operation of owners, managers, workers and consumers is se- 
cured; and that cooperation will depend on application of those 
principles in the interest of all these groups. 

Other Phases of Industrial Research. Scientific management, 
so-called, is a phase of industrial research which has been centered 
mainly on the daily labors of managers, manual workers, salesmen, 


™The Principles of Scientific Management, p. 7. 
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and others engaged in industry. But other phases of industrial 
research are quite as significant. The epoch-making inventions of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are an impressive demon- 
stration of this fact. As we all know, the production of wealth 
per worker has multiplied several times over as a result of techni- 
cal improvements during that period. These improvements must be 
credited to research, for all of them resulted from the labors of 
scientists and inventors. The utilization of scientific knowledge 
depends, of course, on the energy and ability with which it is 
applied, but the increase of knowledge itself has been the prime 
foundation of progress in this field. 

Many recent instances of industrial progress due to research 
and the application of its results could, of course, be cited. The 
development of the automobile is one instance. Another is devel- 
opment of the tungsten filament (Mazda) lamp, an improvement 
over the old carbon filament lamp which is said to save the users 
of electrical current a billion dollars a year. These are only two 
instances out of thousands that might be mentioned. They illus- 
trate the fact that research is of basic importance in the further 
improvement of production. For that matter, research is an in- 
dispensable condition to the best progress in any field of human 
activity. 

Yet we are devoting to research only a fraction of the effort 
that could be advantageously expended on it. The Committee of 
the Engineering Societies whose report has been discussed stressed 
the need for more intensive research on the problems of produc- 
tion in the six industries it studied, and other investigations have 
emphasized the same need. In industries dominated by the small 
concern, such as the manufacture of ready-made clothing, research 
is apt to be more neglected than in industries where the large 
corporation is dominant. This is because the small concern usu- 
ally cannot afford the expense of a laboratory and research staff, 
or does not have problems sufficient to furnish employment for 
a research department. Even the large corporation does not always 
provide for research of any great importance. Research is often 
undertaken by a corporation to work out improvements in meth- 
ods of production which will give it an advantage over its com- 
petitors. But many fields of industry are largely dominated by 
monopoly instead of competition, so that competition does not 
stimulate activity in this direction. 
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Despite these obstacles to the development of research, prog- 
ress in this field is encouraging. The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board reported in 1927 that about $200,000,000 is spent each 
year for industrial research by the federal government and by 
private corporations; that more than one thousand companies 
maintain research departments or laboratories; that seventy trade 
associations spend about fifteen millions a year in research, and 
152 colleges and technical schools about one and a half millions. 

The federal and state governments make invaluable contribu- 
tions to industrial research. The federal Department of Agricul- 
ture and the agricultural experiment stations have largely revolu- 
tionized farming methods in the United States through their 
researches in this field. The federal Bureau of Standards conducts 
tests of materials, besides undertaking researches for corporations 
and trade associations, these bearing part of the expense. Other 
scientific divisions of the federal government include the Forest 
Products Laboratory, the Bureau of Fisheries, the Geological 
Survey, and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Of primary importance is the work of the universities and tech- 
nical schools. Practically all research workers are trained in these 
institutions. Also, they often undertake investigations of technical 
problems for business or industrial interests, the latter usually 
bearing all or a major part of the expense. Moreover, the facul- 
ties of these institutions do an enormous amount of research 
having as its object the advancement of knowledge for its own 
sake, with no thought of immediate practical applications. It might 
seem that knowledge of this sort would contribute little or noth- 
ing to the improvement of wealth production, but that is far 
from being the case. Indeed, researches in the so-called practical 
problems of business and industry are all based on the more the- 
oretical knowledge now being advanced mainly by our universi- 
ties and technical schools. Researches in plant and animal breed- 
ing, for instance, are largely based on scientific principles of 
heredity gradually worked out in biological laboratories, most of 
them in our institutions of higher learning. To take another ex- 
ample, the manufacture of drugs, chemicals, dyestuffs, food pre- 
servatives, and a host of commodities that we use every day is 
made possible by chemical discoveries in college and university 
laboratories. 

These facts are encouraging, but they by no means disprove 
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the statement that only a fraction of the effort is now being de- 
voted to research that might advantageously be put on it. For the 
possible amount of useful knowledge is unlimited, as every scien- 
tific investigator recognizes, and any amount of effort that might 
be given to extending our actual knowledge, provided it were 
wisely directed, would be effort well spent. Such effort in the 
past has on the whole paid for itself many, many times over, 
and much larger efforts in the future would bring a corresponding 
reward.® 

Industrial Codrdination. Efficient management of the individ- 
ual plant, with intensive industrial research added, will not com- 
pletely solve the problem of increasing production to a maximum. 
All the plants in any given industry are producing for the same 
market, and different industries depend on one another for equip- 
ment or raw materials; consequently, if the various plants and in- 
dustries are not closely coordinated, waste is sure to result. That, » 
broadly speaking, is the situation in the United States and else- 
where at the present time. 

In industries where competition prevails each concern natu- 
rally wants to produce and market as large an output as possible, 
and the attempt of them all to do this leads to the excessive ex- 
pansion of plant capacity, and to periods of overproduction fol- 
lowed by industrial depression and unemployment. Multiplication 
of independent concerns far beyond the need for their services 
is another result of the same factor. It seems impossible to adjust 
production to demand under these conditions, unless it be by 
deliberately restricting production or destroying commodities al- 
ready produced, when the market is glutted, and this, of course, 
represents waste. Some concrete illustrations will help us to re- 
alize the seriousness of these problems. 

Excess Plant Capacity. The Committee on Waste in Industry 
reported that clothing factories have an excess capacity of 45 per 
cent;® printing establishments between 50 per cent. and 150 per 
cent; the shoe industry almost 100 per cent. According to an- 
other investigation,1° blast furnace capacity is about 20 per cent in 


8 An excellent discussion of research in relation to business and industry 
will be found in Edie, Lionel D., Economics: Principles and Problems, 


6 F : 
oa That is, 45 per cent more plant and equipment than are needed to 


produce the supply of clothing demanded. 
; 10 Chase, Stuart, The Tragedy of Waste, pp. 186-188, 
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excess of that needed to supply the demand during boom years, 
while in bad years only half the present capacity may be used; 
the steel industry is about 70 per cent over-equipped ; and sugar 
refineries have an excess capacity of about 100 per cent. Mr. 
David Friday has estimated that the waste due to excess plant 
capacity in all lines of industry is not less than five billions of 
dollars a year. That estimate does not include unemployment, 
which is the waste of man power. The latter is largely due to the 
same cause—uncoordinated production—and particularly to sea- 
sonal industry and the business cycle. 

Suppression of Patents. The Chief Clerk of the United States 
Patent Office states that “there are countless numbers of patents 
which, if in operation, would much cheapen the articles they could 
produce, but they are intentionally shelved to prevent competition. 
Concerns operating under old inventions for which they have 
expended great sums to erect plants, buy up these new and cheaper 
methods to prevent competitors from getting hold of them. They 
then tuck them away in their safes, never to be used.” The sup- 
pression of certain advanced patents by the scales industry is esti- 
-mated to have entailed a social loss of $100,000,000. If that be 
the loss from one case, the total loss from all such cases must 
be enormous. And there is enormous waste in the limited use of 
new inventions because of patents being held by individual con- 
cerns. Much needless duplication of research is also involved by 
patents and secret processes, for research workers often labor on 
problems already solved, but whose solutions are rendered in- 
accessible either by patents or by secrecy. 

Selling and Distribution. According to one investigator, the 
proportion of workers engaged in selling and distribution in- 
creased from 19.8 per cent in 1850 to 50.4 per cent in 1920. Mr. 
Chase says that a certain safety razor for which we pay five 
dollars costs only nineteen cents to manufacture; that the profit 
to the manufacturer is less than a dollar; and that at least $3.80 
goes, therefore, to distribution costs, including selling and adver- 
tising.** Duplication of effort in distributing milk is another illus- 
tration. An investigation in Rochester some years ago showed 


11 The price of these razors has recently been reduced to fifteen cents, 
because, as we are informed, the manufacturers discovered that they could 
make greater profits from the increased sale of blades which would come 
from selling the razors at cost. 
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that milk wagons in that city travelled 447 miles a day, whereas 
a single delivery system could have reduced the distance to 39:1 
miles.’? 

These are not isolated instances. Mr. Frederick C. Howe says 
that middlemen in New York City take from fifty to sixty-five 
cents in every dollar charged for much of the food sold in that 
city. According to the second annual report of the Department 
of Markets, the waste due to their operations is from $150,000,000 
to $200,000,000 a year. The large number of groceries, drug stores, 
butcher shops, and other retail establishments in all our cities— 
not to mention jobbers and wholesalers—indicate the same sort 
of waste throughout the land. According to an official estimate, 
“there is some kind of a retail store—not including automobile 
establishments—for every 25 families in the country.” 

Mr. E. A. Filene estimates that two thirds of all this effort 
represents loss and waste, while Mr. Chase estimates that of the 
3,600,000 workers directly engaged in retailing, and the additional 
number indirectly engaged—such as bookkeepers, printers, adver- 
tisers, and delivery boys—the labor of at lcast 2,000,000 people 
is wasted through the inefficiency of the system. Mr. Filene’s 
ratio would give a waste of over 3,000,000 man-power in this 
field.** 

Possibilities of Better Codrdination. These wastes from lack 
of coordination constitute a difficult problem, and one whose 
solution has not yet come to light. The root cause of the difficulty 
is the prevalence of numerous independent concerns in the same 
field, and numerous industries which are likewise independent of 
one another. Yet the economic system is one system, badly co- 
ordinated though it be. Unified and economical production will 
be extremely difficult if not impossible under these conditions. 

There are three possible solutions of the problem. One is of- 
fered in the recommendations of the Committee on Waste in In- 
dustry. These call for study of market conditions, collection and 
publication of trade information, reduction of labor turnover, 
and other improvements of the present economic system. Much 


12 Chase, op. cit., pp. 213-224. A few cities now have unified delivery 


systems. 7 : Ant. : 
13 Chase, op. cit., p. 221, citing a report on Marketing and Distribution 


by the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 
14 [bid., pp. 229-230. 
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can be done through such efforts, but it is doubtful if the prob- 
lem can be completely solved thereby. For business and industry 
will still be conducted by numerous independent concerns, and the 
tendency will be for each of them to increase output and sales 
at the expense of its competitors, if possible, especially during 
boom periods. The more level-headed proprietors or managers 
may profit by reliable information on market conditions, and 
curtail production when demand seems likely to fall off, but it 
is doubtful if this will become the general rule. The lure of great 
profits during boom periods will be too strong for most men to 
resist. Even with good intentions, adequate information, and the 
proper degree of self-control, it seems hardly possible that a large 
number of individual concerns in the same industry, without 
knowing exactly what the others are doing, should produce just 
the amount required for the market. Moreover, the methods men- 
tioned would hardly touch the problem of unnecessary duplications 
in plant, equipment, and personnel, such as are illustrated by com- 
peting milk concerns, or the existence of independent railroad 
terminals in our cities. 

Another possible solution is the further development of large- 
scale concerns, and perhaps of monopolies dominating entire in- 
dustries. The former are illustrated (in the field of retailing) by 
the large department store, the mail-order house, and the chain- 
store system; and the latter (in various fields) by the United 
States Steel Corporation, the Standard Oil Company, and the 
United States Sugar Refining Company. 

Such concerns can and do introduce many economies possible 
only through large-scale operations. But where they do not com- 
pletely control the given field, excess plant capacity, periodic un- 
employment, and other wastes due to lack of coordination occur. 
In the steel and sugar refining industries, for example, excess plant 
capacity is a source of serious waste. And where virtually complete 
monopolies prevail, as in the telephone business, the problem of 
regulating services and prices (or rates) becomes a difficult one. 
Competition does not, of course, serve as a regulative factor in 
these cases, and the influence of such powerful concerns in politics 
often defeats attempts at regulation, It seems fairly certain, how- 
ever, that large-scale concerns, if not partial or complete monoplies, 
will go on developing in the future as in the past. 

The third solution is some form of collective ownership. This 
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topic is discussed in Chapter IX and need only be mentioned here. 
Unified planning is possible under government and perhaps other 
forms of collective ownership; but the spur of competition could 
hardly be so potent under this system, and it may be that the 
gains from complete codrdination would not offset the losses due to 
that and other factors. 

All this means, of course, that here is a real problem, and that 
it must be solved as all such problems are solved—by impartial, 
expert investigation, including eXperiments with proposed solu- 
tions. 

Training for Business and Industry. Competent handling of 
the problems discussed thus far requires a broad knowledge of 
the economic system, besides a specialized knowledge of problems 
involved in particular industries. Knowledge of technical problems 
is now supplied in something like the amount demanded, by en- 
gineering schools and other agencies. But the same thing is not 
true of managerial skill and knowledge. This deficiency interferes, 
incidentally, with the complete utilization of technical knowledge 
and skill. Its most serious results are evidenced by conditions dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages. For a large part of the waste in 
industry is due to incompetent management. The Engineering 
Committee’s comparisons of plants in the same industries leave no 
doubt on that point. 

Incompetent management is due in the main to two causes. One 
is limited intellectual ability and deficiencies in other traits essen- 
tial to good management. The other is inadequate training. We 
do not really know how serious the first cause is. There may be 
plenty of people who could qualify through the right sort of train- 
ing for the managerial position in American industry. The dif- 
ficulty certainly is, in part, the failure to discover all the good 
human material available for management. The process whereby 
people now come to the top as managers is a more or less hit-or- 
miss affair. Opportunity and luck count for a lot in the matter. 
This problem must be solved through a better system of education, 
one designed to develop the special aptitudes of the individual ; 
and, more particularly, through skilled vocational guidance with 
the object of determining the occupations for which individuals are 
best suited, followed by thorough training for the occupations 


chosen. 
We are only beginning to realize the necessity of special train- 
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ing—professional training—for the more responsible positions in 
the business and industrial world. Probably the business man needs 
professional training as much as does the lawyer, the physician, 
or the teacher. Gifted men can rise in business without prior pro- 
fessional training, of course, just as formerly success in teaching, 
law, or medicine did not require any great amount of special train- 
ing. But eventually professional training for business will be rec- 
ognized as necessary, just as it now is for the professions. 

We are beginning to put these ideas into practice, for an in- 
creasing number of young men are preparing themselves profes- 
sionally for careers in business and industry. Schools of business 
are now established to supply the demand for this training. The 
professional careers thus opened up offer great opportunities for 
usefulness to those whose tastes lead them in this direction. Such 
training: should not aim at equipping the student for money-making 
alone, but at qualifying him to take an active part in reconstruct- 
ing the economic system on a just and efficient basis. 

Wastes in Consumption of Wealth. What we do with our 
money is quite as important as the amount we have, be it large 
or small. We may spend it for worthwhile things or the opposite, 
and may be wasteful or economical in our expenditures for objects 
of the worthwhile sort. 

Mr. Stuart Chase has prepared an estimate of wastes in consump- 
tion due to the spending of money on objects that are not in his 
judgment worth while. This estimate he expresses in terms of 
the man-power applied in the production of these objects. Such 
objects he terms “‘illth,” the opposite of wealth. His estimates 
include excessive expenditures on objects which he considers 
worth while, when used in moderation, 

He estimates that 8,000,000 man-power, or the labor of eight 
million workers, is wasted in the production of “‘illth” so defined. 
This total includes all the labor employed in the production of what 
he terms “super-luxuries and fashions,’ amounting to 6,000,000 
man-power ; and part of the labor going into advertising, the mili- 
tary establishment, the drug traffic, distilled spirits, prostitution, 
crime and the “watching of criminals.” The estimates of “illth” 
under these heads are based on definite evidence, and account, as 
stated, for the labor of 8,000,000 people. Other classes of “llth,” 
the amount of which could not be definitely estimated, include 
all or part of the opium and cocaine traffic, adulteration of goods, 
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speculation and gambling, quackery, commercialized recreation, 
and the overhead services involved in all classes of “illth” produc- 
tion. Mr. Chase is of the opinion that over 2,000,000 man-power is 
employed in “illth” production of these classes for which definite 
estimates could not be made. This would give a total man-power 
of 10,000,000 or over going into the production of “illth,” approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the man-power engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. 

Mr. Chase presents evidence in support of these conclusioas, 
though he recognizes that some of the things he classes as “‘illth” 
would not be so regarded by everybody.*® Even if his estimates ane 
excessive, we could write off a large margin for the excess and 
still have a very serious problem confronting us. Granting, there- 
fore, that an enormous amount of “illth” is produced and consumed 
in this country, what is responsible for it? 

Factors in Wasteful Consumption. A complete answer to this 
question is not now possible. We must content ourselves with 
merely suggesting some partial explanations, and this for the 
purpose of stimulating the student to think about the problem for 
himself. 

Great inequality in the division of wealth is certainly one cause 
of waste in consumption. Vast sums of money are spent on super- 
luxuries and fashions because many people have money they can 
spend in this way. And they have a host of imitators among people 
with lesser incomes, including many persons with incomes insuf- 
ficient for the bare necessities of existence. 

False standards of living are partially responsible for the same 
class of expenditures. The very wealthiest people are not obliged 
to waste money on objects of this class, and some of them do not, 
or at least they waste comparatively little. It depends on their 
standards of living. And false standards are responsible for much 
“llth” or wasteful consumption among all classes, not alone among 
the rich. 

“TlIth” classified under the drug traffic, adulteration of goods, 
commercialized recreation, prostitution, quackery, crime, gambling, 
speculation, and the like is of course due to various causes, includ- 
ing improper upbringing, defective legislation, and lax law en- 
forcement. Perhaps a large factor-in all classes of “illth” are the 
passions, desires, impulses, and limited intellectual capacities char- 


15 See his Tragedy of Waste, Chs. VI and VII, for this evidence. 
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acteristic of human beings everywhere, and not wholly correctible 
by education or other known human agencies. All the other causes 
mentioned can be abolished to some extent—to just what extent, 
however, no one is now able to say. 

Uneconomical Spending on Worthy Objects. Just what the 
wastes under this head amount to in terms of dollars and cents 
we are unable to tell. But there is reason to believe they are 
enormous. Every one has known of families with fair incomes and 
reasonably sound standards of living that nevertheless had great 
difficulties in “making ends meet;” and of other families with 
about the same incomes and the same standards that got along quite 
well. Put in a different way, some families with $2000 incomes 
live as well as other families of the same size with incomes of 
$2500 or even $3000. This must be accounted for by differences 
in “managing” or spending ability. 

Although, as intimated, no comprehensive estimate of wastes 
under this heading has been made, we do have a fairly good esti- 
mate of food waste, one presented in 1917 by the then Secretary 
of Agriculture, Hon. D. F. Houston. “In many homes,” he says, 
“there is a strong feeling that it is ‘only decent’ to provide more 
food than will be eaten and that it is demeaning to reckon too 
closely. The experts of the Department of Agriculture report to 
me that the dietary studies made by them point to an annual food 
waste of about $700,000,000. Of course, the waste in families of 
very limited means is slight, but in the families of moderate and 
ample means the waste is considerable. Even if the estimate were 
reduced by half, the waste would still be enormous. 

“The food waste in the household, the experts assert, results in 
large measure from bad preparation and bad cooking, from im- 
proper care and handling, and, in well-to-do families, from serving 
an undue number of courses and an overabundant supply and 
failing to save and utilize the food not consumed. As an instance 
of improper handling, it is discovered that in the preparation of 
potatoes 20 per cent of the edible portion in many cases is dis- 
carded. a2° 

It seems doubtful if expenditures on other forms of genuine 
wealth, such as clothing and house furnishings, are more economical 
than food expenditures, and a similar estimate of the waste in 


16 Quoted in Ely, Hess, Leith, and Carver, Foundations of National Pros- 
perity, p. 87. 
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all those lines added to the food waste would give a large total. 
The proportion of family expenditures going for food is not far 
from 40 per cent, on the average, and if we could assume that waste 
in other lines is about the same, it would bring the total to some- 
thing approaching two billions of dollars a year. But we must 
remember that total expenditures represent “illth’ as well as 
wealth. Perhaps the uneconomical planning of expenditures on 
super-luxuries and other forms of “illth” should itself be regarded 
as waste—in other words, as waste in the wasteful consumption of 
wealth! The only thing we can do here is to suggest the magnitude 
of the waste from the uneconomical use of income, whether spent 
on things that are worth while or those that are not. 

The student will be able to figure out the causes and correc- 
tives of waste coming under this head. Those pertaining to food 
waste are suggested in part by Mr. Houston’s statement. Poor 
choice of food, clothing, and other commodities ; uneconomical buy- 
ing habits, such as excessive patronage of special sales and bargain 
counters ; discarding food, clothing, and other articles that could be 
used perfectly well; failure to budget household expenditures— 
these are some of the factors in the wasteful use of income. Of 
course sheer stupidity bears a large share of the responsibility for 
all this waste. The student might profitably consider for himself 
to what extent and by what methods these and other causes of 
waste could be eliminated or their influence lessened in his own 
home. 

Is the Household an Economical Unit? This question de- 
serves at least honorable mention in a discussion of major pro- 
blems of wealth production. The magnitude of the problem is 
suggested by the fact that around twenty million women, not count- 
ing domestic servants, engage daily in preparation of meals, care 
of children, and other familiar tasks of the household. What we 
might call housewifery is in reality our largest industry, as no 
other industry employs anywhere near the same number of 
workers. Small-scale production is the rule in this industry, there 
being a separate plant (kitchen, dining room, etc.) for each 
femily group, which now averages less than five persons in the 
United States. The question is whether we are to regard this 
system as a wasteful one; whether large-scale production in some 
form could not be substituted for it with good results to all con- 
cerned, particularly to housewives themselves, a good many of 
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whom apparently do not like their jobs. This question we cannot 
go into here, but it is clearly a significant one, and, as such, worthy 
of serious consideration.” 

The Dollar in the Economic System. It is a remarkable fact, 
though so familiar that few of us actually do remark it, that when 
we discuss wages, profits, rents, loans, sales, and purchases, we 
speak of them in terms of dollars and cents. Money came into use, 
as we all know, because it proved inconvenient to exchange com- 
modities directly for one another, except, of course, when two 
people came together with different commodities they wanted tu 
trade “even.” But such occasions are now comparatively rare; for 
the most part we do our buying and selling at different times and 
places, and with different people. The farmer sells his cotton, corn, 
or wheat to one man; he buys his sugar, dry goods, or farm im- 
plements of another man. We all buy and sell in the same way. 
Money is a go-between, as it were, in this process of buying and 
selling. We accept money for the things we sell (including our 
labor), knowing that people of whom we wish to buy will be more 
than glad to take our money for the things they have to sell. 

Coins of the precious metals are now used as a medium of ex- 
change, or go-between, in sales and purchases. But they are used as 
standards of value also. We reckon our wealth in terms of dollars 
and cents. Those are the units in which we express the value of 
anything, whether labor, commodities, or whatever else, upon which 
a definite price can be set. Now, the dollar is really a certain 
amount of gold, not silver or bank-notes. The latter circulate as 
money because they can be redeemed in, or exchanged for, gold 
money. A gold dollar contains 23.22 grains of pure gold, though 
actual gold coins contain this amount of gold for each dollar plus 
a little copper. The latter is included because a more satisfactory 
coin for handling is thereby produced. There are important reasons 
why only one of the precious metals should be accepted as the 
standard money in most countries of the world, but we need not 
go into these reasons here. The student will find a statement of 
them in any good elementary text on economics. 

Purchasing Power of the Dollar. It is a very important fact 
that the purchasing power of the gold dollar and of the other 
dollars based on it does not remain the same for any great length 


17For a discussion of this and related questions, see Chase, Stuart, 
“Wasting Women,” The Survey, Vol. 57, pp. 268-270. 
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of time. Changes in this purchasing power have been swift and 
far-reaching since the beginning of the war, and especially since 
the latter part of 1916. The Bureau of Labor Statistics at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has computed these changes month by month since 
1913. It takes as the basis of its conputation the wholesale prices ° 
of various groups of commodities, such as farm products, build- 
ing materials, chemicals and drugs, and house furnishing goods. 
Each of these commodities is given its proper weight, determined, 
roughly speaking, by the relative amount of its sales. If we take the 
1913 dollar as having a purchasing power of 1000 (we might think 
of it as a thousand mills), the fluctuations in the dollar’s purchas- 
ing power since that time, according to the Bureau’s computations, 
are indicated in the accompanying table (taking only December 
in each year as showing the general trend). 


FLUCTUATIONS IN PURCHASING PoWER OF THE DOLLAR (DECEMBER OF 
YEARS INDICATED) 


Years Purchasing Power 
1913 (whole year) 1000 
1914 1034 
1915 9290 
1916 672 
1917 ; 548 
1918 495 
1919 : 448 
1920 558 
1921 715 
1922 640 
1923 662 
1924 637 
1925 640 


Thus, in December of the years 1918 and 1919 the dollar, com- 
pared with the 1913 dollar, was worth less than fifty cents, and 
in December, 1925, it was worth only 64 cents. We do not know, of 
course, what the fluctuations will be in years to come.’”* 

Effects of These Fluctuations. Well, what of it? the reader 
may ask. There is more money in the country, and if everybody 
has more in proportion to the decreased purchasing power of the 


18 Exact computations for the period since 1925, in terms of the 1913 
dollar, are not available, but the figures of the table suffice for purposes 


of illustration. 
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dollar, this decrease does not really make any difference. True, 
but the difficulty lies just there. Not everybody by any means has 
that “more in proportion,” although some people do have that 
and much besides. Many people have fixed incomes—fixed in 
‘terms of money—and when the dollar declines in purchasing power 
their purchasing power declines by the same amount. Persons 
whose incomes are derived from bonds or other securities paying 
a fixed rate of interest or dividends are in this class. Another group 
in the same class, not so very large now but certain to become 
larger, are those receiving pensions fixed at definite amounts. 
Similarly affected are the beneficiaries of life insurance policies, 
who receive less when the purchasing power of money has de- 
clined than those taking out the policies anticipated. Creditors 
receive less when loans are paid than the original purchasing 
power of those loans, if the purchasing power of the dollar de- 
clines betwen the dates of the loans and their repayment. Bank 
depositors lose in just the same way when the dollar declines in 
purchasing power. If, on the other hand, the purchasing power of 
money increases, the effects in all these cases will be just the 
opposite of those indicated, but in that case debtors and others 
lose by having to meet their financial obligations with money worth 
more than when these obligations were incurred. 

Perhaps most serious of all is the effect of price changes on 
the wage-earner’s scale of living. When prices of living necessities 
are imcreasing rapidly, wages lag behind, as a rule; while when 
prices fall, wages decline somewhat more slowly. The employer 
has the advantage over the wage-earner in adjusting himself to 
price changes, because he can usually change the price of his 
products to correspond: Not so the wage-earner, because the em- 
ployer must first consent to wage increases demanded by his em- 
ployees, and he takes the initiative in forcing wages down when 
prices are on the decline. People on salary are generally in a worse 
predicament than wage-earners, for few of them have bargaining 
organizations whereby to force increases or resist decreases of 
salary in conformity with changing price levels. Wage-earners 
and salaried persons also suffer, of course, from the decrease in 
value of saving deposits, life insurance policies, and bond invest- 
ments, when the value of the dollar declines. 

This problem is evidently a very serious one, a fact now 
generally recognized by students of social problems, particularly 
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the economists. But they disagree when it comes to diagnosing the 
trouble and prescribing a remedy for it, because they do not know 
exactly what causes general increases in prices, nor how to stabil- 
ize prices. We cannot present the different views on these ques- 
tions, but the student might go into them as far as he can on his 
Own initiative, beginning with the discussions in a good elementary 
text on economics, and some of the special articles or treatises there 
cited. 

Summary. American industry is highly productive compared 
with industry elsewhere, owing mainly to the superiority of natural 
resources and more extensive development of large-scale produc- 
tion in this country. Nevertheless, when judged by the best 
standards, it is relatively inefficient, for investigations of various 
industries have demonstrated serious wastes in all of them. 

The more promising measures for elimination of these wastes 
and enhancement of our wealth-producing capacity include (1) 
scientific management, (2) industrial research, (3) codrdination 
of different plants and industries, and (4) professional training 
of business and industrial managers. Marked progress is being 
made in the application of all these measures, except the third 
one. The difficulty there is due to the existence of numerous inde- 
pendent concerns in an industry, all producing for the same market, 
and also of many independent industries which are nevertheless 
dependent on each other for equipment and raw materials. No 
generally acceptable solution of this problem has as yet come to 
light. 

Not only is industry relatively inefficient because of unscientific 
management, insufficient industrial research, imperfect coordina- 
tion, and poorly trained managers, but a vast amount of the com- 
modities produced are correctly regarded as “illth” rather than 
wealth. One investigator has estimated that approximately one 
fourth of the country’s man-power is employed in the production 
of such commodities. Gross inequalities in income, false standards 
of living, improper training of children, and defective legislation 
and law enforcement account in part for this great production and 
consumption of “illth.” There is also great waste in the consump- 
tion of genuine wealth; food waste, for instance, is estimated at 
$700,000,000 a year. Inadequate training in preparation of meals, 
budgeting of expenditures, economical buying, and other phases of 
domestic management is largely responsible for this waste. 
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Fluctuations in purchasing power of the dollar give rise to 
serious problems of a different character. Decrease in its purchas- 
ing power affects adversely creditors, bondholders, beneficiaries 
of life insurance policies, receivers of pensions, and others with 
incomes more or less fixed in terms of dollars and cents. Wage- 
earners and salaried employees are most seriously affected, be- 
cause their money incomes do not, as a rule, increase propor- 
tionately to rises in the price level. Other classes of people suffer 
when the purchasing power of the dollar increases. No generally 
acceptable solution of this problem has as yet been discovered. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


Many of the problems considered thus far cannot be -invéstigated sat- 
isfactorily by the student, because of their technical character. A study 
of certain conditions in his home community, however, will give him some 
first-hand contact with these problems. 

1. We suggest that the class visit several establishments, preferably in 
various lines of economic activity, and inquire regarding the following 
points: 

a. Time lost through breakdown of machinery or other equipment, and 
delay in securing raw materials. 

b. Time entire plant was idle during the past five years through shut- 
downs, and reasons therefor. 

c. Wastes due to return of goods and cancellation of orders. 

d, Cost accounting methods, if any. 

e. Research in improved methods of production. 

f. Professional training of those in managerial positions. 

2. Compare prices charged by chain stores (such as Piggly Wiggly, 
Woolworth’s, and the like) with prices charged for the same commodities 
by independent retailers. 

3. Ascertain the number of independent dealers delivering milk in 
particular neighborhoods. 

4. Count the groceries, drug stores, butcher shops, and retailing es- 
tablishments of other classes in two or more business blocks. 

5.Collect and report in class cases of business failure in the com- 
munity, and their causes. 

6. Discuss the various forms of “illth’ production and consumption in 
the local community, allowing for differences of opinion on doubtful com- 
modities or services that might be classed either as “illth’ or as wealth. 
Make as complete a list as possible of the objects produced and consumed 
in the community that would be classified as “illth.’ Prepare another list 
of objects (commodites or services) that could be classified either as 
wealth or as “illth.” Compile a third list of the objects, the immoderate uses 
of which are properly classifiable as “llth” (or its consumption). Consider 
the various lists in class. 
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7. Discuss marked inequalities of wealth, improper home upbringing, 
defective legislation, lax law enforcement, advertising, and other factors 
in the demand for and production of “illth” in the local comunity. Identify 
the influences tending to counteract these factors. What, in particular, 
are the schools, churches, and other social agencies in the community 
doing to foster standards of living incompatible with production and con- 
sumption of “illth?” 

8. Discuss waste in the purchase and consumption of food, clothing, 
and other forms of wealth in the local community, together with the 
principal causes of this waste. To what extent docs inadequate training in 
the home and the school seem to be responsible for this waste? 

g. Present in class a digest of Irving Fisher’s Stabilizing the Dollar 
(omitting the appendices). Study and report the criticisms of his proposal 
for stabilizing the price level. 

10. Look up and report instances of injustices caused wage-earners, 
salaried employees, farmers, debtors, creditors, bondholders, pensioners, and 
others by substantial increases or decreases in the price level. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE WAGE-EARNER AND HIS PROBLEMS 


A look at some actual industrial establishments, through the 
eyes of observers who have studied them -first-hand, will give us 
a fitting introduction to the problems of this chapter. The experi- 
ences of a college student in a number of factories employing 
women will first be presented. 

A Student Factory Hand. “ ‘Say, dearie!’ 

“I smiled as I turned to the neighbor who addressed me. It was 
my third day in the employment office. The first day I had been 
ignored; the second I was addressed with a comradely ‘girlie’; today 
I was one of them. All of us were hunting jobs and reduced to the 
common denominator of unemployment, we were friends, almost bud- 
dies. 

““You’re new at this, ain’t you?’ the woman went on. 

“*Ves, kind of,’ I said. Certainly I looked the part I was trying 
to assume. I thought my bargain-basement clothes were correct to the 
last detail, even to the fat powder puff I carried in my hand-bag. 
And I spoke very little. My voice had not marked me as an alien, 

“Are you past the age limit?’ she asked. So that was it. Most 
factory girls of my age looked very much older. I had observed that 
fact in the two days I had spent going from factory door to factory 
door asking for a job, after unsuccessful mornings at the public 
employment bureau. The age limit in the State was sixteen. Any girls 
below the age limit who wished to work had to secure a certificate. 

eoOnwyes, 

“Flow long you been tryin’ to get a job?’ she asked. 

“About a week, And you?’ 

“ “Me? I been out o’ work some time now. There’s too many young 
girls in the summer-time. We old hands have to wait our turn.’ The 
stalls of the employment office, like the factories, seemed to hold 
middle-aged women or very young girls. 

“You oughtn’t to be in here askin’ for an unskilled job, girlie. A 
young girl like you, too. Listen, here, dearie,’ and my new friend 
leaned over the Jap of a Norwegian woman sitting between us, ‘you 
ain’t never goin’ to git a job by tellin’ the truth. You got to lie like 
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they do to git a job See? That was, it proved, the soundest advice I 
got. When my summons came I went up to the desk where the 
woman in charge of our stall sat with one hand over the mouthpiece 
of the telephone. 

“*Any experience in die-cutting ?’ she asked. It sounded too difficult, 
even in the face of my late advice, so I shook my head. “Then I don’t 
believe I’ll have anything else today, unless you'll take housework.’ 
I told her that I had tried that, but did not like it. I went back to the 
stall. It was no use to wait around any longer. I had already learned 
that there is only one hour a day in which to apply for jobs and that 
is between seven and eight in the morning. I stood leaning against 
the wall listening to the chatter. I felt more at home there than any 
place in the city. 

“Where you goin’ now?’ asked a woman with a tangled plume 
in her hat that had once been someone’s finery. 

““T don’t know. Home, I guess.’ 

“To you want to go over to the pay-employment office acrost the 
street with me? There ain’t no business here today. Never is at the end 
of the week. We can get swell jobs over there.’ I agreed On the way 
over she told me the system of the pay-employment agencies. You 
tell them what kind of job you want and give them $6. 

“Yes, it’s right high,’ said my friend with the plume. ‘But some- 
times we think it’s a sight better’n no job.’ 

“We filled out an application, very much like the one in the public 
office. It asked age at leaving school, number of dependents, former 
employers, and other things I had to lie about. The man said he had 
a good job in a box factory for me. He asked for $6. But I ob- 
jected. 

““T don’t even know where it is. It might not be convenient to work 
there.’ Iie said he could not give me the address. However, he did 
mention the street. 

““And what if I don’t like the job?’ I asked. 

“That ain’t our business, lady. Of course, if there is any real good 
reason for you wantin’ to leave you can write the bureau within 
three days and we'll get you another job. If they fire you before three 
days are up we'll get you another, too.’ There was something obnoxious 
about getting a job at an agency that is supported by the very people 
who on account of their desperate straits must patronize it. Besides, 
I hadn’t $6. I left the lady of the plume to get a job. 

“IT went immediately to a directory and found that there was only 
one box factory on the street the man had named. After riding for 
forty-five minutes on two different surface cars I reached the street. 
It was a street of small stores. And on the second floor of one of the 
smallest, dingiest shops there was nailed a board with the name of the 
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factory upon it. I only saw it from the outside, for I did not apply. 

“The following morning there was an advertisement in the paper 
for experienced olive packers. It sounded easy. I was still busily 
fabricating my story as I walked up and down in front of the factory 
waiting for the doors to open. There were one or two sleepy-eyed 
girls ahead of me, and the line behind me was getting longer every 
moment. 

“A man at the entrance was the first to question us. I said that I was 
experienced, and named a factory that was unknown except to me. 
He sent away several undesirable-looking girls and women and the 
rest of us were admitted and sent to the fifth floor. The elevator 
stopped by the olive packers, fortunately. They worked rapidly, fitting 
the olives into impossible places with chopsticks. And the nice red 
stufing was always onthe outside! I was panic-stricken. I forgot 
the name of my fictitious factory and all my experience by the time 
the forewoman reached us. I was just a factory girl out of work when 
she spoke to me. But she employed me, saying she needed girls. 

“Those of us that she ‘took on’ were taken to the office. The fore- 
lady—the word ‘forewoman’ is not used outside textbooks on factories 
—gave us long applications to fill out. They were the most formidable 
questionnaires that I had yet encountered. They asked, among other 
things, for references, five former employers, father’s name and busi- 
ness, and persona! debts. In return for all that information we were 
told that we would work for nine hours and a half a day at $13 a week. 

“In factory uniforms of white caps and long aprons, we were put 
to work ladling jam. The whole fifth floor of the packing plant was 
used for making jams and jellies. Great vats holding half-ton lots of 
strawberry preserves were surrounded by big copper kettles in which 
the jam was cooked. The cooking was done with steam and the air 
was heavy with the odors of hot preserves. White-coated men ran 
back and forth with kettles of boiling jam that sizzled when they were 
put in the water trough to cool. The released steam filled the factory 
with a roar that sounded like a roundhouse. The forelady’s voice was 
shrill and nasal above the noise: 

““A little faster, there, girlie. You have to learn to work fast here 
or we don’t want you.’ 

“But if the forelady was unnecessarily abrupt my immediate boss 
was very kind. The girl who had charge of the ‘gang’ I worked with 
was an intelligent colored girl named Roxie. I was apprenticed to her 
to learn my job. At first she exercised her authority over me by 
ordering me to pick up her towel when she dropped it and to wipe 
the jam up from around the kettle where she stood. But gradually 
we became friends, and before I left she had released me from her 
tyranny and I had overcome in part my Mason-Dixon prejudice 
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against her orders. The Negro girls were the pleasantest of all the 
girls to work with, for they were tireless and almost always happy. 

“My particular job was to ladle the jam into bottles. Other girls 
in the gang brought up fresh bottles, put tops on, filled bottles, oper- 
-ated the vacuum-capping machines, and packed the bottles in great 
iron baskets for the sterilizer. The ladles were heavy and clumsily 
made of copper. The jam was hot and with every dipperful I got 
fresh burns on my bare arms. By noon my hands were blistered and 
every muscle rebelled against its particular use. The afternoon was 
interminable. But Roxie was kind. 

“Say, you ain’t much used to work, is you, honey? Here, you, 
Winnie, take this girl’s place while she rests a spell.’ I sat down on 
a box. Roxie brought me up with a start. “You can’t set down, child. 
Don’t you never let the boss ketch you settin’ down if you want to keep 
your job. Now you load the bottles onto that truck awhile to rest you.’ 
Bending, carrying, dipping, loading. There was jam in our eyebrows 
and in our shoes. The steam was stifling. Toward the end of the day, 
and all the days were alike, the noise and the steam and the pain 
merged into a dull confusion in my mind that was like taking an an- 
aesthetic. And through it all came that sharp voice of authority like 
the crack of a whip, and the tired eyes of the girls. They joked and 
fought and were quiet in turn. Day in and day out. 

“It was several days later that I incurred the displeasure of my 
forelady. It was the beginning of the end. We were working on a 
machine that the girls called the ‘strawberry hell-cat,’ which auto- 
matically filled the bottles with jam as they came around the tread 
with a diabolical regularity. We were the servants of the machine. 
We had to adapt our irregular motions to its stern regularity. We had 
to feed it fresh bottles, even up the filled ones as they came around, 
and put them on the belt that took them to the capping machine. To 
relax one moment meant a broken bottle and a scolding from the fore- 
lady. 

“When two experienced ‘cappers’ hurt their hands in the machine 
Roxie gave me a chance to try it. It worked with a foot pedal, but 
it required a certain deftness to take one bottle out and put one in 
simultaneously without catching a hand in the machinery. The belt 
that brought the bottles down to the machine was built into a movable 
table, and the strange thing was that the girl at the capping machine 
stood with her back to the belt and the bottles were fed to her on the 
left side. It was very awkward. I suppose we broke thirty bottles a 
day knocking them off with our elbows. We stood on planks to be 
above the jam sea-level. Just such a pile of broken bottles and straw- 
berry jam attracted the foreman’s attention. He asked how it hap- 
pened. I explained it: 
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“It’s the machine, sir. The bottles come up on the left side and 
we knock them off with our elbows. I don’t think we’d break them 
if the belt were changed over to the other side.’ He was interested 
enough to stand in my place to try it. He called the machinist over, 
when the forelady walked up. He was the floor manager, but he was 
also her husband. She asked what it was all about. ‘Listen,’ she said, 
‘that new girl thinks she knows just a little too much. We’ve been 
here for nine months now, and that machine was good enough up till 
today, and it’s good enough for you, even. You’re just trying to cook 
up excuses to stop work for a few minutes. Now get back to work 
all of you.’ I was punished for my interference by having to scrub the 
jam off the machines the rest of the time I worked there, and it was 
a loathsome job. 

“I had several disagreements with the forelady in the next few days 
and I learned a strange thing from it. The women who have grown old 
in the factory heartily resent any opposition to the power that aged 
them. I learned it from one experience. I had been fishing little 
pieces of brown pineapple out of pineapple preserves as I stood at a 
table that came to my knees. The jars were too heavy to lift; the 
table too low to bend over. So I pulled up a box and sat down. I did 
better work and I worked faster sitting down. The forelady appeared 
and yelled—she never spoke—at me to get up. And she kicked the box 
from under me half way across the floor. I felt like a character from 
Dickens and at the idea I smiled. The woman drew back her arm to 
strike me, but instead she said that I was too damned fresh and she had 
had just about enough of me. : 

“When she had gone I looked for sympathy from the older women 
about the table. I got none. I got several I-told-you-so looks. The 
young girls loved it. A little Hungarian girl fourteen years old cried 
joyously that the forelady had not said ‘damn’ since February. The 
young girls were not yet broken. They were very sympathetic the next 
day when I got fired. It was hard to leave them, especially as I was 
fired along with a half-witted woman whose face twitched. 

“Tt was for the girls that I went to the manager of the factory. I said 
I was a college girl; that perhaps he would be interested in hearing 
an employee’s point of view about his factory. He drew himself up 
proudly: 

““T don’t think there’s anything you can tell me about this here 
factory that I don’t know. I’ve been in a lot of factories and I’ve 
never saw one better run than this.’ And he added as he walked 
away, ‘You’re not going to get your job back no matter what you have 
to say.’ Never again during the two months did I attempt the part of 
the reformer. I remained a spectator. 

“Factory workers as a whole never know the name of any of the 
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factory officials, for the only one that concerns them is their immedi- 
ate superior. 

“Tf a girl says, ‘You'll like this factory,’ it usually means that she is 
fond of her forelady. I heard that remark in the next factory I got a 
job in. Still adhering to the advice of the woman in the employment 
office I was employed at $14 a weck doing ‘fancy packing’ in a candy 
factory. I claimed to have worked in a retail store for two years 
packing candy. 

“The factory was large and refrigerated to a degree that made 
goose-flesh on our arms. We worked at great long tables packing 
about sixty boxes of candy at once from a pattern box. Young Italian 
boys ran up and down the aisles with fresh trays of candy in answer to 
frenzied cries of ‘marshmallows,’ ‘car’mels. Tony, hurry!’ and ‘threc- 
cornered raspberry.’ For ten hours a day we stood at our tables, 
slipped candy into little frilled cups, and packed it into tight boxes. 
The monotony was broken only by the half-hour lunch period. The 
afternoon was six hours and a half long. 

“The hours were longer than in the other factory, the work was 
more monotonous if not so hard, and there was not even the con- 
venience of a washroom; yet there was a difference. And the dif- 
ference was Josephine. Josephine was our forelady and beloved of all. 
She, too, had been a factory girl, even as Mrs. O’Brien of the jam 
factory, but Josephine remembered it. She was gay and friendly... . 
They adored her. 

“The second day I worked in the factory I became one of Jose- 
phine’s staunchest admirers. In the morning I dropped a tray of 
candy and it rolled like marbles. I waited for the abuse I was used 
to. But Josephine called, ‘Don’t mind that, girlie. It’s a little hard to 
begin with, isn’t it?’ In the afternoon the girls ordered a great basket 
of flowers for her eighth wedding anniversary. They left their tables 
and crowded around Josephine while she unwrapped them. When 
she opened their card she hesitated a moment between crying and 
laughing, and said simply: 

“Ah, girls, what did you do it fer?’ 

“I was apprenticed for the first few days to a young Bohemian girl 
who was more of a tyrant than Roxie was. I did most of her work 
for her anda little of my own. She was very contemptuous of the girls 
about her because they spent their pay on themselves. She had to give 
hers unopened to her father, but she clothed her necessity as a virtue 
and gloried in it. She was working hard to ‘get on piece-work,’ for 
after the first month the girls were recommended for piece-work, and 
they could make as much as $25 a week 1f they were good. (At least 
an Italian woman who had worked there eight years made that much, 
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and all the girls hoped to.) Her father, who had worked for three 
years on a furnace in some factory, made $19 a week, and she wanted 
to make more than he did. The two of them supported a family of 
six. 

“At the end of my first weck I was given a number for my boxes 
and a table to myself. The Italian woman who had been there eight 
years worked beside me. She had four children and a husband to 
support and she labored at a speed that left no room for casual visit- 
ing. The piece-workers had a speed mania that betided woe to him 
who stepped in their way. Rosa swore at me more than once in her 
native language and once or twice in mine. She stole everything I left 
around, even if it was tin foil that we wrapped the candy in. 

“Tt was several days after I left the candy factory—and I left with 
real regret—before I got another job. It was late summer and the 
factory hands who had migrated during the summer had come home 
to find schoolgirls in their places. The employment offices were filled. 
The only advertisements were those for ‘Bonnaz operators’ and ‘stitch- 
ers.” When a big publishing house put an ad in the paper for fifteen 
girls two hundred and fifty of us answered it. I was one of the first 
girls there before seven. When the office opened at eight there were 
perhaps a hundred and fifty. By nine we were a fighting, pushing 
mob, two hundred and fifty strong. In competition there is little of 
camaraderie. It was a grim battle. I was not an outsider trying to see 
what industry was like. I was’one of them, and I felt that my next 
meal depended on the outcome of that ordeal. When, at 10:30, I 
reached the inner office of the employment manager and she hired 
me I was elated. This time I was chosen because I claimed to have 
had two years of high school. The employment manager boasted that 
almost every girl in the factory had had an eighth-grade education. 

“My new job was that of book-inspector. I was in the bindery, 
hidden from the world by a mountain of books waiting to be inspected 
on one side and a mountain of books that had heen inspected on the 
other. For nine hours and a half I sat behind my walls and looked 
through books for imperfections. After the first week I averaged 
sixty books an hour, not without aching eyes. 

“After two pure-food factories I was working in the first factory 
that provided soap and towels For finger-prints show on paper! In 
this factory we sat down. After sitting down the first morning for 
several hours I pushed back the stool and stood up. A red-haired 
forelady, hideously painted, swooped down on me and began without 
any preliminaries: ‘Trying to do things different from everybody 
else, are you? What do you think those chairs are for? To look at? 
And watch I don’t catch you standing up again.’ And so after six 
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weeks of enforced standing I was reprimanded for not sitting down. 
It was not the worker that was considered. It was the article we man- 
ufactured. 

“Flow do you like it here?’ I asked a girl working next me. 

“Not much, I been here three years and only got one raise. And 
look at Katie over there, she’s been here six—she’s only twenty now. 
Looks older, don’t she? Well, she started out on nine a weck and she 
don’t get but ecightcen after six years. They’re tight, here.” I made 
friends with Katie several days after that. It was difficult, for we were 
not allowed to talk during working hours. I asked her why she had 
stayed so long. She shrugged her little round shoulders. 

“Oh, I like it all right and you never know when you're goin’ 
to get in a worse place. Besides, I might not find any job, and then 
where'd I be?’ 

“‘Have you really been here since you were fourteen?’ I asked. 

“«Sure. Why? Who told you? I ain't missed more’n two weeks 
altogether since I come, either.’ There was pride in her voice and 
loyalty. The same loyalty that I had discovered at the candy factory 
when I left. They were friends of mine until I left, but they had no 
use for me when I talked of leaving. For six years, a girl of twenty 
had only seen the world after six o’clock in the evening. Loyalty! 
And yet, even I had left each factory reluctantly. I loathed some of 
their methods, but I had known the girls and the women and liked 
them. Perhaps it was loyalty to human contact.’ 1 


The Problems Illustrated. In this story may be found illustra- 
tions of working conditions that are quite common throughout the 
country. Wage-earning is a necessity for millions of women in 
the United States, including a great many married ones. Want and 
misery are their lot when jobs cannot be found. The fear of not 
finding a job when out of work entails as much suffering perhaps 
as the privations due to lack of a job. ; 

The use of machinery is now common in manufacturing proc- 
esses, and seems likely to become universal. Much more can be 
produced by it than by handicraft, which is the reason it has come 
into general use. Yet machinery may be dangerous to the person 
tending it, and thousands of serious accidents, many of them fatal 
ones, are due to this cause every year. Moreover, “speeding up” 
of the worker is commonly associated with the use of machinery ; 
the machine is set at a certain speed, and the operator must keep 
pace with it. 


1 Margaret Lindsay Sutherland in The Nation, Vol. 122, Pp. II0—-I12, 
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Temperature conditions vary widely—in one factory it may 
be very hot, in another very cold—and even from part to part of 
the same factory. The nature of the work rather than the needs of 
the worker largely controls the conditions existing in many estab- 
lishments. Standing or sitting at one’s work is frequently deter- 
mined by the same factor,-as Miss Sutherland’s experiences in 
different establishments show. A working day of nine or ten 
hours is the rule in many industries, and the cleven or even 
twelve-hour day is not unknown. The attitudes of managers and 
foremen (or “foreladies”) toward the workers differ greatly, as 
is also illustrated by Miss Sutherland's experiences, and obviously 
have much to do with the welfare and contentment of the worker. 
Finally, the methods of finding employment are time-consuming, 
expensive, and in some instances most unjust to the worker. 

Other Illustrations. The writers recently visited several large- 
scale establishments in a mid-western city. These included a pack- 
ing plant, a steel mill, a mail-order house, and a concern manu- 
facturing overalls and various food products. The smallest of these 
plants has about 650 employces, the largest around 3,500. Women 
workers constitute a majority in the mail-order house, and in the 
overalls and food-products factory; while most of the operatives in 
the other two plants are men. Lighting, heating, and ventilation 
were on the whole excellent in the mail-order house and in the 
overalls and food-products factory, but far from satisfactory in 
the packing plant and steel mill, owing in part to the nature of the 
work. 

An impressive feature of all these establishments is the extreme 
division of labor, and organization of the entire plant as a huge 
machine, into which the operatives fit much like cogs. One worker 
has a very minute process assigned him, which he repeats inces- 
santly, and as fast as the machine or machine-like routine requires. 
In the packing plant, for instance, one worker cuts the jugular 
vein of the animal as it passes by, suspended from an overhead 
trolley; another worker partly severs the head; another removes 
the entrails, and likewise with other processes until the meat is 
ready for shipment. The same principle is followed in all the 
other plants. A significant characteristic of this machine-1ike system 
is its applicability to human beings as well as to machines them- 
selves. For example, the mail-order house receives thousands of 
orders every day. These are handled by clerks, most of them girls, 
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each of whom does only a small bit of the work involved in fill- 
ing an order. One girl gives all her time to sorting letters into those 
containing money, and those that contain none. Others wrap par- 
cels all day, while the girl who performs the last act in filling an 
order does nothing but weigh and stamp outgoing parcels. Hun- 
dreds of other girls are working at tasks quite as specialized. Taken 
together, they constitute a huge human machine that receives an 
order and takes it step by step through the plant until the order 
is filled and on its way. 

The speeding-up of the workers in some of these places is im- 
pressive. The operatives in the overalls factory are paid: according 
to the pieces of work turned out. Working buttonholes or stitching 
a certain seam, for example, is paid at so much per unit. The 
speedier the operative, the more pay she receives. Ilere and in 
the mail-order house particularly, the workers were driving them- 
selves at a furious speed; and although the management assured us 
the operatives like the work, it is doubtful if the human organism 
can stand such a pace for more than a few years without serious 
injury. | 

All these plants are obviously operated with the prime object 
of making profits for the owners. The welfare of the workers 
is taken into consideration only as it contributes to this object. 
The mail-order house and packing plant are much busier at 
certain times than at others, and engage many extra workers at 
those seasons who are promptly discharged when the “‘rush” season 
is over. The worker’s need of a steady job is given little or no 
consideration. Again, if a worker cannot stand the pace set by the 
machine or machine-like system, he is promptly discharged, with 
no thought as to whether he can find employment elsewhere. 

Yet the mail-order house maintains for its employees an. ex- 
cellent lunch room serving meals at cost, provides medical service 
for them when ill, and engages a social worker to advise with 
girl employees regarding their personal problems. The packing 
plant, in turn, is developing an insurance system for its employees, 
the details of which, unfortunately, we did not ascertain. These are 
illustrations of so-called welfare work, which is becoming quite 
popular among the employing interests of the country. Such 
services are provided because they pay for themselves in increased 
efficiency of the employee, as the official who showed us through 
the mail-order house frankly admitted. 
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Though the great majority of commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments are dominated by profit-making motives, and working 
conditions are determined accordingly, a small but growing number 
of concerns give due weight to the interests of the employee in 
the formulation of their labor policies. More typical conditions, 
however, are illustrated by the cases here cited. 

The Employer’s Problems. The employer has his problems, 
too. He often experiences difficulty in finding competent workers, 
and in securing satisfactory service from his working force. More 
or less “soldiering on the job” occurs where the picce-rate system 
is not in operation. Then the employer must face all the difficult 
and often harassing problems involved in directing his employees, 
considering their grievances, and keeping up their morale. Not in- 
frequently he must cope with uncertain market conditions which 
make his business more or less risky in character. He encounters 
the competition of others in the same line of business. Many em- 
ployers cannot meet all these difficulties and are forced into bank- 
ruptcy. A majority of business concerns fail for these or other 
reasons. Economic insecurity is thus the’lot of the business man 
as well as of the wage-earner, though as a rule he has more to fall 
back on than has the latter when reverses occur.: 

Origins of Modern Industry. If we did not become so 
accustomed to things as we find them, many of these conditions 
might be very surprising. Why, for instance, do some people have 
investments in business or industrial concerns, from which they 
receive much or all of their income? And why are millions of other 
people dependent for a livelihood on employment for wages? Why 
are those concerned in business and industry divided into these 
two classes? Again, why do owncrs have the “say so” in the 
management of business and industry, including the hiring, “fir- 
ing,” and bossing of the workers? Why do not the workers rent 
factories, mines, and railways, borrow money for operating ex- 
penses, and manage these enterprises to suit themselves? In short, 
how did the present economic system come to be what it is? 

The Handicraft System. Before the time of the steam-engine, 
the railroad, the ocean liner, and the modern factory, when there 
was comparatively little trade between countries or between distant 
parts of the same country, furniture, household utensils, and other 
manufactures were produced with the aid of very simple tools, The 
worker owned the tools, the workshop, and the raw materials 
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used in such manufactures, and sold the finished articles which he 
turned out. Often, however, the customer furnished the raw 
materials for articles ordered by him, while many workers did 
not have shops of their own, but journeyed from house to house 
where their services might be required. The equipment needed for 
handicraft of this character was not expensive, raw materials 
could be purchased as required, and a shoemaker or weaver, for 
example, after learning the trade could, if ambitious, set himself 
up in business, very little capital being required. In this way he 
could become his own “boss.” Many workers, however, did not 
progress that far but worked all their lives for a “master,’’ receiv- 
ing compensation in the form of wages. 

Then transportation facilities gradually improved, trade between 
distant points developed, and it became impossible for the small 
handicraftsman making cloth or shoes, to sell his product, or 
purchase his raw materials to the best advantage. So there de- 
veloped a class of merchants who took over the buying and sell- 
ing end of the handicraftsman’s business. They bought raw 
materials for him and sold his finished products: Gradually, these 
merchants were able to fix prices, both of the raw materials which 
they supplied to the handicraftsman, and of the finished products 
which he sold to the merchants. This made the handicraftsmen 
pretty dependent on the merchant, for he practically decided how 
much they could earn at their business; but they still owned their 
tools and workshops, decided the length of the working day, and 
controlled the sanitary conditions under which they worked. Dur- 
ing all this period, however, many handicraftsmen retained com- 
plete control of their business, while many others worked for a 
master or journeyed from house to house to find employment. 

The Industrial Revolution. Later, beginning about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, a series of remarkable inventions brought 
about so great a change in the manufacture and exchange of goods 
as to be called the “industrial revolution.” These inventions and 
countless others which followed them have, except in a few in- 
dustries of minor importance, put the handicraftsman with his 
simple equipment out of business, and substituted large factories 
with expensive machinery propelled by steam, water, or electricity. 
Machine production displaced handicraft because a machine opera- 
tive could turn out so many more shoes, chairs, or other com- 
modities than could the handicraftsman that it no longer paid the 
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latter to continue his trade. He was obliged, therefore, to secure 
employment for wages, either in a manufacturing establishment, 
or in some other industry, such as mining or railroading, that had 
developed in a similar way. 

When this change came about, the manual worker no longer 
owned the plant in which he was engaged; it was too expensive 
for him to purchase. He was now dependent on the owners of 
capital invested in industrial enterprises. This, roughly speaking, 
is the state of affairs at the present time. Of course, some manual 
workers do eventually become managers or owners of industrial 
enterprises, but the great majority of wage-earners must remain 
such all their lives. On the other hand, it is those who have con- 
siderable money to start with, or else unusual energy and ability, 
especially a “knack’’ for the accumulation of money, that become 
the owners of industrial enterprises. 

The former merchant class that sold raw materials to the handi- 
craftsman and purchased his finished products has now been suc- 
ceeded by a great variety of jobbers, wholesalers and retailers, 
including department stores, the sales departments of industrial 
establishments themselves, and mail-order houses reaching cus- 
tomers all over the country by means of the postal service. These 
commercial enterprises are just as important in our modern 
economic system as are agricultural and manufacturing industries. 
In fact, a large part of the price charged for the things we buy 
represents wages and profits paid out by these concerns. The main 
point of interest here, however, lies in the fact that their owners 
employ a great many wage-earners who are just as dependent on 
them for a livelihood as are factory, railroad, or mine workers on 
their employers. 

This is the story, very briefly told, of how the present economic 
system originated. It explains why those concerned in business 
and industry are divided into two classes, the owners and the 
wage-earners, the owners interested primarily in profits, and the 
wage-earners dependent on them for a livelihood, Formerly the 
American wage-earner who did not like this situation could acquire 
free land in the West and become a farmer, but now nearly all of 
that land has been preémpted, so that this way of escape from the 
status of the wage-earner is no longer open. 

Problem of the Wage Rate. The wage received by the worker 
is clearly of paramount importance, for upon it depends the kind of 
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food, clothing, shelter, medical care, recreation, and other neces- 
sities or comforts which he and his family may have. We need 
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only consider the influence of our own incomes or those of our 
parents on our lives to realize the significance of that fact. 

Wages are closely related to profits. The higher the wages for 
the worker, other things being equal, the smaller the profits for 
the employer, and vice versa. The employer’s own scale of living 
depends on his income, the same as does the wage-earner’s. He 
therefore attempts to secure labor of the kind he requires at the 
lowest cost possible; and the worker, in turn, tries to secure as 
high wages as possible for the labor he has to offer. Serious dif- 
ficulty arises on this account, as we shall see. 

Problem of the Work Day. Length of the working day is also 
a vital problem of the wage-earner, and, for that matter, of other 
people as well. If the working day is too long, as it is in many 
industrial enterprises, health is sure to suffer sooner or later. 
Moreover, in order to achieve a happy, well-balanced life, one 
must devote a good deal of time to interests not connected with | 
one’s work. The enjoyment of art and literature, the study of 
public questions essential to good citizenship, participation in sports 
and games, and many other things necessary to successful living 
depend on the leisure time at one’s disposal. When the working 
day is so long that there is neither time nor energy for these things, 
then it is certainly too long. 

But it is natural for employers to fix the working day of their 
employees as long as they can for the given wage, in order to 
compete successfully with their rivals. In some kinds of work, 
it is true, more is produced in an eight-hour day than in a ten 
or twelve-hour one, but that is not the general rule. Wage-earners 
quite as naturally want to work the shortest day possible for the 
wage paid them. Hence there is likely to be difficulty on this score, 
too. Of course, where the piece-rate system of payment is in opera- 
tion, the employer is not so likely to favor an unreasonably long 
working day. The difficulty in that case is more apt to arise from 
piece-rates too low to allow of a satisfactory wage in a working 
day of reasonable length; or, if those rates are satisfactory, from 
the worker’s desire to earn more money than he needs, regardless 
of health or of leisure-time interests not connected with his work. 

The Problem of Working Conditions. The physical condi- 
tions under which work is done have an influence on the worker’s 
health and, consequently, on the welfare of himself and his family. 
Such conditions also help to make work pleasant or unpleasant, 
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as the case may be. There is a vast difference in these respects 
between a factory or other work place that is well lighted, venti- 
lated, and regulated as to temperature, and one of the opposite 
character. Excessive smoke, dust, lint, and the like injure health 
and make work unpleasant; while certain substances when used 
in manufacturing processes give rise to serious occupational dis- 
eases. Many kinds of machinery when not carefully safeguarded 
are dangerous to life and limb, and inadequate fire protection in 
factories and other places of employment is responsible for a con- 
siderable loss of life every year. 

Now, it costs more to construct, equip, and maintain an industrial 
establishment that is safe and-sanitary than one of the opposite 
kind. The employer is apt to favor the less costly type of plant, 
as it means larger profits to him. There are many exceptions to 
this rule, however, as the greater expense of safe and sanitary 
working conditions is often more than compensated by increased 
efficiency of the workers. Wage-earners, on the other hand, 
naturally want safe and wholesome places in which to work, as 
that is obviously to the interest of themselves and their families. 
Hence differences often arise over this matter between the em- 
ployer and the wage-earner. 

Important also is the character of the work itself. Where the 
plece-rate system prevails, speeding-up is almost certain to be 
found. When the machine itself sets the pace, workers can readily 
be speeded up by setting the pace too high. It is obvious that, as 
a general rule, workers will want high piece rates or an easy pace, 
as the case may be, and that employers will want the opposite. 
Consequently they have often disputed over these matters, as well 
as over the introduction of the piece-rate system itself. 

Where work is minutely subdivided it becomes very monoto- 
nous. More can be produced, but a heavy price is paid for it. We are 
educated as much by our work as by anything else, but the monoto- 
nous work of tending a machine, or performing the same minute 
process over and over again, has little about it that is educative in 
the true sense. This fact has impressed some students of labor ques- 
tions so much that they advocate the abolition of such work alto- 
gether, and a return to handicraft methods of production. The pro- 
ductivity of the present system is so much greater, however, that the 
adoption of this proposal seems unlikely. Apparently the only 
feasible solution of the problem is to fix the length of the work- 
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day at the point where wage-earners will have sufficient time and 
energy for interesting, educative activities outside their working 
hours. 

Economic Insecurity of the Worker. Stoppage of the wage 
income by accident, sickness, unemployment, old age, or death 
is another serious problem to the worker aiid his family. They 
never know when income will be cut off by one or another of 
these causes, and the uncertainty thus occasioned means constant 
worry and anxiety with all their unfortunate consequences. And 
they often suffer dire privations from the misfortunes they have 
- learned to dread so much. 

Wage-earners and employers have not disputed so much over 
this question as over some others. They have all taken it as a 
matter of course for the employer to stop the worker’s pay when 
for any reason he is unable to work, or discharged because there 
is no work for him. There have been may disputes over industrial 
accidents incapacitating the worker for employment, but these 
have taken the form of damage suits rather than any question 
about continued pay. Happily, this particular problem is now in 
a fair way of being solved to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
through the enactment of workmen’s compensation laws. While 
some employers do much to protect their employees against distress 
and privation from the other causes mentioned, that is not the 
general rule. 

Self-Government in Industry. Many students of labor condi- 
tions have seen a serious problem in the fact that the wage-earner 
has so little to say regarding the way in which industry is managed. 
In other words, they raise the question whether it is an altogether 
satisfactory state of affairs where one class, the owners, exercise 
practically all the control over industrial enterprises, and the other 
class, the wage-earners, exercise little or none. This in effect, so 
the argument runs, gives the owners or employers control over the 
lives of other people, a control that is exercised mainly and directly 
in their own interest, and only incidentally in that of the wage- 
earners whom they employ. Yet the employee has just as big a 
stake in industry as has the employer, since his welfare and even 
his very life are bound up with it. The question concerns not only 
wages, hours, and working conditions, important as these are, 
but also “self-determination” in industry, or industrial democracy, 
as it is sometimes termed. This is a question upon which owners 
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and wage-earners in the very nature of the case are apt to take 
opposite sides, for owners naturally want to run their businesses to 
suit themselves, and wage-earners quite as naturally desire some 
voice in the management of the concerns which employ them, and 
which play so vital a part in their lives. 

Methods of Dealing with Labor Questions. Three fairly dis- 
tinct methods may be applied in the treatment of these various ques- 
tions, One of these is the organization of wage-earners and em- 
ployers for the purpose of considering and settling questions at issue 
between them, So far as this method is applied, industry settles 
its own problems without help or interference from the outside, 
though, in practice, government and public opinion affect the appli- 
cation of the method and the results achieved. 

A second method is legislation and its enforcement. Laws are 
enacted and enforced with a view to regulating labor conditions in 
a more or less satisfactory manner to all concerned. The agency 
that applies this method is, of course, the state operating through 
its legislative, administrative, and judicial machinery; but the 
application of the method is affected by the attitude of employers 
and wage-earners themselves as well as by public opinion. 

The third method is the substitution of public for private owner- 
ship of industry. The extent to which this method is applied 
depends largely on the attitude of wage-earners and employers 
toward it, as well as that of the public at large. It may be applied 
not only through legislation, but through other types of action 
also, as will be shown elsewhere. 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
first of these methods, while the second and third methods are 
considered in Chapters VIII and IX respectively. 

The Purpose of Labor Organization. For a considerable time 
after the factory system was established, employers and wage- 
earners bargained as individuals in regard to terms of employment. 
In practice the employer offered wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions of his own fixing, which the applicant for a job was free to 
accept or not, as he chose. If the latter did not like the terms 
offered by one employer, he could seek work elsewhere, This 
seemed fair enough, but it was soon discovered that the worker 
in most instances was obliged to accept terms far from satisfactory 
to him. 

This was due to two causes, in particular. First, there were 
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more workers than jobs, as a rule, and if one worker refused 
to accept the terms offered by an employer another worker very 
likely would accept them. Second, even when some employers 
were in favor of decent terms of employment, other employers 
insisted on getting labor at the smallest cost possible, which usually 
meant low wages and long working hours. Competition between 
employers in the sale of their commodities was quite intense, and, 
other things being equal, the employer who had the lowest labor 
costs could undersell his competitors. Under these conditions em- 
ployers who would have liked to pay decent wages and grant 
reasonable working hours were compelled to do the very opposite 
or go out of business. 

The condition here briefly sketched is quite common to-day. 
What is known as the law of supply and demand determines wages 
and other terms of employment where this condition prevails. A 
certain wage dispute in Chicago furnishes an illustration. “Some 
fifteen years ago teamsters in that city sought a wage increase. 
The group in question was being paid $2 a day. They made a 
cost-of-living study which proved that it was impossible at the 
existing level of prices for them to maintain their families with 
such incomes. Their employer examined their figures and pro- 
nounced them to be correct. ‘But,’ he added, ‘I can hire teamsters 
for $2 a day and if you can’t live on that, others are willing to 
try.’ Labor was a commodity and labor got no more than the law 
of supply and demand permitted.” ? 

Eventually it dawned upon the workers that they could not hope 
to cope with such conditions by the method of individual bargain- 
ing, for under that method the employer could usually secure an 
adequate supply of labor on the ‘terms he chose to offer. The 
problem that faced the wage-earners was to find some way of 
shutting off the employer’s labor supply altogether in case he 
refused to grant acceptable terms of employment. 

The problem was solved in many lines of industry by establish- 
ing organizations of the workers. These are variously termed labor 
unions, labor organizations, or trades unions. Their object is to 
enroll as members the workers in a given trade, to bargain 
collectively with the employer, and in case he refuses to meet their 
terms or come to an acceptable compromise, to shut off his labor 
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supply by striking. Obviously a union stands greater chances of 
succeeding with these tactics the larger the proportion of workers 
in the given trade it succeeds in enrolling. 

Growth of Labor Organization. This method has now been 
widely adopted all over the world, particularly in countries where 
the industrial revolution has gone furthest, including the United 
States. At the present time approximately one eighth of Ameri- 
can wage-carners are enrolled in the ranks of organized labor. 
The proportions are different for the two sexes, and for different 
classes of occupations. A smaller percentage of women than of 
men workers are organized, and, generally speaking, manual 
workers are relatively well organized, while the so-called “white- 
collar” workers are poorly organized. 

Methods of Labor Organization. Contrary to popular im- 
pression, the main method of the labor union is not the strike. The 
union is first and foremost a bargaining organization, and as such 
negotiates with employers regarding wages, hours, and other condi- 
tions of employment. These negotiations are ordinarily conducted 
and concluded in an amicable manner. The terms decided on are 
embodied in what is termed a “trade agreement” covering a definite 
period of time. As the expiration of that period approaches, ne- 
gotiations are again initiated with a view to arriving at a similar 
agreement for the succeeding period, though very likely with re- 
vised provisions. Members of the union go on strike only after 
efforts to reach an agreement have failed. Sometimes the employers 
themselves go on strike. Their strikes are termed lockouts, the 
workers being in fact locked out of the employer’s plant for 
failure to accept his terms or comply with his orders. 

One of the guiding principles in the negotiation of trade agree- 
ments is the establishment of uniformity in wages, hours, and 
working conditions for all employers in the same market area. This 
has been found necessary in order to equalize labor costs in the 
given industry throughout that area. Otherwise some employers 
would be at a disadvantage compared with others in the same 
business, and that would virtually force the disadvantaged em- 
ployers to reduce wages, increase hours, or otherwise cut labor costs 
to the level occupied by their more favored competitors, 

Strikes. While strikes are relatively rare, their total number 
in any given year is considerable, always running up to over 
a thousand and in some years to three or four thousand. Prolonged 
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strikes occasion much distress to the workers involved, and strikes 
in certain industries, particularly railroading and coal mining, cause 
great inconvenience to the public. When negotiations between 
employers and their employees end in a strike or a lockout, each 
side naturally does all it can to win the victory. Both sides lose, 
of course, the employees in the form of wages and the employers in 
the form of profits. 

A strike sometimes develops into an endurance test, as did that 
of the anthracite miners in 1925, which lasted for more than five 
months, The employer apparently has a big advantage over the 
wage-earner in such cases, as his financial resources are so much 
greater; but he is apt to be affected by loss of profits and of a 
part of his market as much as is the wage-earner by privations due 
to loss of wages, so that the latter sometimes wins in an endurance 
test of this sort. Unions accumulate funds from the dues of their 
members, and these are used in the payment of strike benefits to 
members directly affected, when disputes terminate in a deadlock 
between them and the employer. The larger the funds available’ 
for this purpose, the longer the union can hold out in a prolonged 
strike or lockout. 

In other cases employers try to engage strike-breakers for the 
jobs temporarily vacated. The strikers always attempt to defeat 
any such move on the employer's part. The most effective weapon 
under these circumstances is picketing, or the posting of strikers 
at or near the entrance of the plant to dissuade would-be strike- 
breakers from taking their jobs. Picketing is usually conducted 
in a peaceful manner, but it is unlawful in some states, and its 
practice is greatly limited by law in many other states. Where this 
is the case strikers must largely rely on other methods of dealing 
with the strike-breakers, particularly the creation of public senti- 
ment in support of their cause. For that matter, both sides always 
try to win the support of the public, for that affects morale and the 
chances of eventual victory. . 

Considerable violence has occurred in connection with labor dis- 
putes, but most employers and wage-earners disapprove violence 
as a method of industrial warfare. Newspaper accounts of violence 
in strike situations are apt therefore to convey erroneous im- 
pressions of the relations between labor and capital. Where violence 
does occur, either side may be responsible. [Employers sometimes 
hire armed guards or enlist the services of police or army, osten- 
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sibly to defend their property against attacks by the strikers, but 
really, in many cases, to provoke violence on the part of the 
latter, and thus discredit them with the public; while strikers some- 
times attack strike-breakers or destroy employers’ property with- 
out any provocation of this sort. But such incidents are exceptional. 

Much bad feeling has been caused in recent years by the use of 
injunctions in labor disputes. These are court orders prohibiting 
strikers or their leaders from committing acts that might injure 
the employer’s property or even his prospects of profits. Sometimes 
the injunction is reasonable enough, but it is often so sweeping 
in its provisions as to cripple the given strike and virtually throw 
the victory to the employers. A violation of the injunction is 
punishable by the court issuing it, and without trial by jury, save 
under certain circumstances. Organized labor claims that this 
device is used against it unjustly, and in effect deprives it of the © 
only weapon it can use against many hostile employers in en- 
forcing decent wages and working conditions. Use of the injunc- 
tion in labor disputes undoubtedly presents serious problems 
both to organized labor and to the public at large, the proper 
solution of which will require painstaking study and effort in years 
to come. 

Methods of Promoting Labor Organizations. The establish- 
ment of effective unions is by no means an easy task, especially in 
certain types of occupations, chiefly because of opposition on the 
employer’s part. Several methods may be employed, however, in 
attempts to establish unions despite such opposition. One of these 
is the boycott, or refusal to patronize an employer considered un- 
fair to labor. This may be a very effective weapon against concerns 
manufacturing or selling consumers’ goods, especially where wage- 
earners themselves are the principal consumers, as in the case of 
overalls or carpenters’ tools. Application of the method is limited 
in practice by legal restrictions, but it is still an important weapon 
in the fight of organized labor against unfriendly employers. 

A somewhat similar method is use of the union label on goods 
manufactured by organized labor. Trade unions advocate the 
purchase of goods so labelled, by their members and others in 
sympathy with their cause. This often gives those employing trade 
unionists a substantial advantage over others in the same line of 
business, especially in businesses catering to workingmen, as in 
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the manufacture of work clothing. The use of this device is not 
restricted by law as are picketing and the boycott. 

These methods are obviously not applicable in such industries 
as mining, railroading, or steel manufacturing. Where that is the 
case, the organization of labor must be achieved, if at all, by well 
planned and directed campaigns. Such campaigns have largely 
succeeded in’ many instances, as in mining and railroading, but 
failed in others, notably in steel manufacturing. 

Methods of Opposing Unions. Employers sometimes concede 
the necessity of labor organizations and cooperate in the unioniza- 
tion of their employees, but more often perhaps they oppose the 
idea and do everything they can to defeat it. Hostile employers may 
resort to various methods in opposing unionization of their plants. 
Refusal to employ unionists or those in sympathy with them is the 
most common method. They also sometimes engage spies to dis- 
cover employees who may be agitating for the formation of unions, 
and discharge those found guilty of this offense. A somewhat more 
constructive method is the establishment of what trade unionists 
term company unions. These are organizations of employees under 
the auspices of the employers themselves, for the purpose of con- 
sidering grievances, wage increases, and the like. These schemes 
often accomplish much good, but being under the ultimate control 
of the employer they give the employee but little power to force im- 
provements opposed by the employer. In a few cases, however, 
they are not regarded as a substitute for unions, but rather as a 
supplement. 

Employers also oppose the formation of unions through the 
development of welfare work for their employees. This includes 
such benefits as first-aid service, free medical care, sickness insur- 
ance, old-age pensions, recreational facilities, and the like. Not all 
welfare work is directed against the unions, however, as it is some- 
times undertaken by concerns which are either not afraid of unions 
or whose employees are already unionized. Some employers con- 
sider it “good business” quite apart from any question of oppos- 
ing or coéperating with the unions, while other employers provide 
for it because they are genuinely interested in the welfare of their 
employees. . 

Union Recognition. Because the union means so much to the 
wage-earner, “recognition of the union” is one of the demands 
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most frequently voiced by labor in industrial disputes. This means 
a recognition by the employer of his employees’ right to bargain 
collectively through organizations controlled by themselves and 
represented by leaders of their own choosing. The debate over 
the “closed shop” versus the “open shop” hinges on this question. 
A closed shop is an establishment which employs union labor only, 
while the open shop is theoretically open to unionists and non- 
unionists alike, though, as a matter of fact, it generally favors the 
non-union man, and does not in any case bargain with the union. 
Collective bargaining through the union is the real issue in this 
controversy. 

Other Functions of Labor Organizations. Unions are not 
concerned solely in bargaining with the employer, or in extorting 
concessions from him by the strike, the boycott, the label, and other 
methods. Many pay funeral, out-of-work, accident, or other bene- 
fits to their members or members’ families, though only a small 
number make adequate provision for such emergencies. Perhaps 
the less tangible service of promoting friendship, sympathy, and 
solidarity among their members and among wage-earners generally 
is as important as any other type of service they undertake. 

Exaggerations on Both Sides. Spokesmen of capital and labor 
indulge in more or less loose talk about the righteousness of their 
respective sides and the wickedness of their opponents. Employers 
often picture the labor leader as interested mainly in making 
trouble for them, and labor unionists in general as concerned 
chiefly in drawing pay for the least amount of work possible. Labor 
leaders, in turn, often characterize the employer as a “blood-suck- 
ing capitalist” or something else quite as horrible. Such claims and . 
counter-claims must generally be taken with a large dose of salt. 

Getting at the merits of such controversies requires impartial, 
painstaking study of the conditions with which both sides have 
to cope, and, in particular, an attempt to understand the view- 
point of each. Economists are virtually all agreed that collective 
bargaining through labor organizations is necessary, if the wage- 
earner is to be assured satisfactory wages and working conditions; 
and many economists at least believe that employers should also 
be organized for bargaining purposes. There is no disputing the 
fact that the condition of wage-earners in the United States and 
elsewhere would be pitiable had they not organized to increase 
their bargaining power; and it is equally indisputable that em- 
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ployers have often been obliged to organize in order to bargain 
on fairly equal terms with the unions. 

Structure of Labor Organizations. Wage-earners organize 
according to crafts, for the most part, or the specific kinds of 
work in which they are engaged. Thus there are separate unions 
for wood carvers, railway clerks, metal engravers, glass bottle 
blowers, and granite cutters, to mention only a few instances. More 
than a hundred unions in the United States are organized on this 
basis. A few unions, such as the coal miners and the brewery 
workers, are organized on an industrial basis, all the crafts in 
the given industry being included in one union. A debate has 
been going on for some years among trade unionists over the ques- 
tion whether the craft or the industrial basis of organization is 
the more effective from the laborer’s point of view. 

Most American labor unions are national or international in 
scope, the international ones including members in Mexico or 
Canada as well as the United States. Each of these unions includes 
a large number of locals, or organizations of the given craft or 
industry in particular communities. The national officers of the 
union largely control union activities, including the negotiation of 
trade agreements, the conduct of strikes, and, usually, the publica- 
tion of a journal for the membership. 

Most national and international unions are members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which has its headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C. But some important unions are not members of the A. 
F. of L., as that organization is called for short. These include 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the Railway Brotherhoods, 
and the Industrial Workers of the World. 

Then the unions of a given state are organized in a state federa- 
tion of labor, usually with headquarters at the state capital. Simi- 
larly, the different local unions of a city are usually federated in a 
central labor union. The American Federation of Labor, the state 
federations of labor, and the central labor unions are concerned 
largely with legislation on matters affecting organized labor, such 
as immigration, picketing, the use of injunctions, and wages and 
hours of government employees. But they initiate united action 
along other lines when demanded in the interests of their members. 
The American Federation of Labor engages organizers to attempt 
the unionization of industries previously unorganized, while the 
several national and international unions organize new local unions 
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in their crafts or industries, as the opportunity presents itself. 

Employers’ Association. Organizations of employers generally 
correspond, in nature and scope, to the labor organizations with 
which they deal. “The local trade unions are paralleled by the 
local trade employers’ association, the city central or city federation 
of labor by the general employers’ association, the state federation 
of labor by the state employers’ association or the manufacturers’ 
association, the national and international trade union by the na- 
tional and international employers’ association within the trade, 
and the general federation of labor by the national association 
of manufacturers.” ® 

Employers’ Associations are of two types: bargaining associa- 
tions, or those which recognize the right of wage-earners to 
bargain collectively ; and militant associations which deny labor’s 
right of collective bargaining, and attempt to defeat or discredit 
unionism. The first type is illustrated by employers’ associations 
in the clothing, coal-mining, and many other industries ; the second 
type by such organizations as the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the National Metal Trades Association, and the Southern 
Dental Trades Association. Sometimes employers launch a con- 
certed movement against unionism, as in their drive for the open 
shop a few years ago. Gradually, however, the right of labor to 
organize for bargaining purposes is winning the recognition of 
all classes of people, employers included. 

Cooperation between Unions and Employers. Recently a 
tendency has developed for employers and unions to get together 
on a more friendly basis, and cooperate not only in the adjustment 
.of hours, wages, and working conditions, but in the elimination 
of wastes and the improvement of methods of production. The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad recently initiated an experiment of 
this character, in codperation with the craft unions represented 
in its machine shops. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers have 
promoted a similar development in the men’s clothing industry. 
There are indications that movements of this character may become 
quite general. : 

Arbitration and Conciliation. The settlement of labor dis- 
putes through the intervention of outside parties has had a long 
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history, the lessons of which are not altogether clear, Compulsory 
arbitration has generally failed, where tried, except in Australia 
and New Zealand, exceptions largely explained by the political 
dominance of labor in those countries, Voluntary arbitration and 
conciliation, on the other hand, have been quite successful. Com- 
pulsory arbitration is the submission of industrial disputes to 
boards of arbitration, under compulsion by the government, and 
with the strike and lockout prohibited or seriously restricted. Volun- 
tary arbitration is settlement of disputes through arbitrators volun- 
tarily chosen for the purpose by the employers and employees in- 
volved. Conciliation (or mediation, as it is sometimes called) means 
the adjustment of disputes by a private individual, public official, or 
government board undertaking this service, but without the power 
to compel a settlement. Experience with these methods so far tends 
to show that legal prohibition of strikes or lockouts is unwise, 
but that the friendly intervention of outside parties often termi- 
nates serious industrial disputes. 

Labor Newspapers and Periodicals. Organized labor has long 
felt the need for a press of its own to serve as a medium of 
communication among its members, and to get its viewpoint before 
the general public. It holds, rightly or wrongly, that the ordinary 
newspapers and magazines do not present its views fairly to their 
readers, because the owners of these publications are themselves 
employers and with the employer’s point of view, or because their 
advertisers (who are mainly employers) would withdraw their 
patronage if organized labor was befriended too much. So labor 
papers and journals of various sorts have been established, and 
there are now several hundred publications of this class in the 
United States. The labor press is rather weak in dailies, how- 
ever, and many spokesmen of the labor movement think it im- 
portant that a daily press sympathetic with organized labor be 
developed. 

Workers’ Education. A movement has been under way for 
some time to foster what is known as workers’ education. The 
progress of organized labor is retarded, according to the supporters 
of this undertaking, by the worker’s limited understanding of his 
problems, particularly of problems pertaining to the labor move- 
ment. Hence a considerable number of “labor colleges” have been 
established in the United States, most of them in the larger indus- 
trial centers. These offer evening courses in labor problems, indus- 
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trial evolution, political science, sociology, and other subjects of 
special interest to the workingman. Instruction is not necessarily 
confined to such subjects, but may cover English composition, 
public speaking, and “cultural” subjects of interest to the wage- 
earner as a human being. The broad aim is to train intelligent 
leaders and followers for the labor movement, besides develop- 
- ing the intellectual interests of the workingman generally. Most 
labor colleges are conducted under union auspices, many of them 
by central labor unions in urban communities. 

Labor Research. Trade unions have evinced considerable in- 
terest recently in labor research, Union leaders discover again and 
again that they are handicapped in negotiations with employers, or 
in appeals for public support, by inadequate knowledge regarding 
employers’ profits, wages paid in other communities or in other 
occupations, changes in cost of living, and the like. So they are 
beginning to investigate these matters, engaging their own re- 
search experts for the purpose, or utilizing the services of research 
organizations specializing in this field. Some employers’ associa- 
tions conduct or finance similar investigations in order to supply 
their members more adequate information on labor matters. 

Labor Parties. A disputed question among trade unionists is 
whether labor could not accomplish more in politics and legislation 
through the development of a strong labor party, or a party of 
wage-earners and farmers combined. Many contend that the two 
old parties are dominated by business interests opposed to the in- 
terests of labor and the farmer, and, consequently, that little can 
be accomplished in the way of favorable governmental action by 
attempting to work through those parties. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor and most of its constituent unions, on the other 
hand, believe more can be gained through the present policy of 
favoring candidates for office who are friendly to labor, or who 
pledge themselves to support legislation advocated by labor, irre- 
spective of the party to which they belong. 

The Socialist Party is a species of labor party, but it has attracted 
the support of only a small minority of wage-earners. Nor have 
recent attempts to organize a more representative labor or farmer- 
labor party achieved any except local or temporary successes. 
Whether such a party will be developed in the future no one can 
now foretell. England and other European countries have strong 
labor parties, sufficiently strong to have come into power on 
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several occasions, as did the British Labor Party a few years ago 
with Ramsay Macdonald as premier. The question is whether 
the labor movement in the United States will eventually develop 
along similar lines. 

Summary. Under the present economic system business and in- 
dustrial concerns are owned by a comparatively small number of 
people, variously known as proprietors, employers, stockholders, 
and capitalists, while a great majority of the working force are 
wage-earners who have little or no share in the ownership and 
management of these concerns. Consequently, business and in- 
dustry are managed primarily with the object of making profits 
for the owners; and, so far as it lies in the owners’ power, wages, 
hours, and working conditions of employees are fixed accordingly. 
There are many exceptions to this rule, but it is nevertheless a 
basic characteristic of the present economic system, since profit- 
making is the crucial test of successful business under this system, 
and concerns that cannot meet the test are forced out of business. 

Competition under these conditions is very intense, except in 
industries dominated by monoply ; and one way of meeting competi- 
tion is reduction of producing costs. Labor is an important item 
in these costs, as a rule; and, other things being equal, the employer 
may reduce his labor costs by lowering wages and lengthening hours 
of labor for his working force. Producing costs may also be kept 
down by limiting expenditures on ventilation, lighting, fire protec- 
tion, safeguarding of machinery, and other improvements. More- 
over, when demand for the given commodities declines, the em- 
ployer usually “lays off” all or part of his working force. Obviously 
the interests of wage-earner and employer are opposed as regards 
all these conditions of employment. But the employer has the 
legal right to conduct his business in his own interest, except in so 
far as exercise of that right may be limited by law. As a result, the 
wages, hours, and working conditions of many wage-earners are far 
from satisfactory ; and their wage income is very uncertain, because 
of their liability to loss of work as well as sickness and accident. 
Moreover, the old age or death of the wage-earner often finds him- 
self and his family destitute. 

The principal methods of bettering these conditions are legal 
regulation, labor organization, and substitution of public for private 
ownership of economic enterprises. 

The prime object of labor organization is enhancement of the 
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wage-earner’s bargaining power, enabling him to negotiate with his 
employer on a more nearly equal basis as regards wages, hours, 
and working conditions. The labor union is a more effective 
bargainer than the individual worker because it can cut off all or 
part of the employer’s labor supply if he refuses acceptable terms 
of employment. Normally, however, negotiations between unions 
and employers are conducted and concluded in an amicable manner. 
The strike or lockout is resorted to only after such negotiations 
have failed. 

Various schemes of arbitration and conciliation have been tried 
as a means of settling labor disputes without resort to those types 
of industrial warfare. Compulsory arbitration has generally proved 
ineffective, but voluntary arbitration and conciliation have been 
more successful as methods of accomplishing that object. 

Wage-carners have developed elaborate union organizations 
for bargaining, legislative and other purposes; and employers 
have also established special organizations for fighting or nego- 
tiating with the unions. Organized labor has recently evinced con- 
siderable interest in the development of a labor press, the move- 
ment for workers’ education, provision for labor research, and 
the question of establishing a labor party. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


1. Visit two or more factories, mines, or other industrial concerns that 
may be accessible, and observe or inquire regarding these conditions: 
a. Temperature, humidity, lighting, and ventilation of the plant; safe- 
guarding of dangerous machinery; methods of protecting workers against 
fire, dust, gases, and injurious chemicals. 

b. Length of the working day; working days per week; number of 
shifts employed; overtime work required. 

c. Methods of computing wages, whether by day, hour, or piece rates; 
rates paid the various classes of workers, and their average weekly earn- 
ings. 

d. Percentage of workers discharged within a year, that is, labor 
turnover; number of days plant was idle during the past year. 

e. Crafts organized into unions; percentage of all employees so or- 
ganized; company unions and their functions. 

f. Welfare work. 

2. Ascertain number of wage-earners in the community, and_ their 
distribution among the various occupations represented. (Consult the 
United States Census, or State Census, if one has been taken recently). 
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3. Determine length of working day, wage rates, and proportion of 
union workers in the several occupations. (Consult officials of Central 
Labor Union, or of employers’ association. ) 

4. Procure copies of two trade agreements defining conditions of em- 
ployment in specific occupations. Examine and report their provisions. 

5. Ascertain number of industrial disputes in the state during the past 
year, including strikes, lockouts, and disputes settled by arbitration or 
conciliation. (Inquire of State Labor Department.) 

6. Examine provisions of state labor law pertaining to industrial dis- 
putes, especially picketing, boycotts, and the use of injunctions. 

7. Find out to what extent the union label is used in promoting trade 
unionism in the community. (Inquire of local labor leaders.) 

8. Study and report on: 

a. Activities of the Central Labor Union. 
b. Activities of employers’ associations dealing with the unions. 
c. Legislative and other activities of the State Federation of labor. 

9. Examine and report on any local labor papers, comparing their size, cir- 
culation, type of advertising, news and editorial articles with the cor- 
responding features of the regular newspapers. 
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CHAPTER! VIII 
PUBLIC REGULATION OF LABOR CONDITIONS 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin stated in. a recent address? that industrial 
workers at the age of twenty have an expectation of life of forty- 
two years, which means that they may expect to attain, on the 
average, an age of 62 years; and that men of twenty not engaged 
in industry, including farmers, business men, and professional 
workers, have a life expectation of fifty years, and may there- 
fore expect to attain, on the average, an age of seventy years. 

This shorter life of industrial wage-earners may possibly be 
accounted for, in part, by hereditary factors not so conducive to 
longevity ; but it is chiefly due, in all probability, to insufficient 
income, excessive fatigue, and other conditions of employment 
that have an unfavorable influence on the worker’s health and 
hence on the duration of his life. Associated with these conditions 
are the want, privation, and misery that fall to the lot of so many 
wage-earners in this as well as in other countries. 

The state cannot escape responsibility for these conditions. 
Wage-earners may correct them in part through their own organ- 
ized efforts, and employers bear no small share of the responsibil- 
ity for them, but when the state fails to institute corrective measures 
in its power, it makes itself responsible also. Before discussing 
state regulation of labor conditions, however, the limitations of 
the labor union as a corrective agency should be pointed out, as 
these help to define the regulative functions of the state itself. 

Limitations of Collective Bargaining. Only a relatively small 
minority of wage-earners are unionized. All others bargain as 
individuals regarding terms of employment, which means, in prac- 
tice, that they must accept the wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions offered by the employer. Moreover, not all unions are strong 
enough to secure satisfactory terms of employment for their mem- 
bers. Again, even strong unions cannot force unwilling employers to 
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replace unsafe and unsanitary work places with safe and sanitary 
ones. They have corrected some evils under this head, but experi- 
ence shows that they can go only a short way in forcing necessary 
improvements, except when aided by the laws of the state. 

Another problem with which the unions have been unable to 
cope is the irregularity and uncertainty of the wage income, due 
to unemployment, accident, sickness, old age, and death of the 
wage-earner. Some unions have accomplished more than others 
in this direction, but the problem as a whole is still unsolved. 

Nor have unions been able to eliminate child labor and its evils. 
Children themselves cannot form unions for their own protection, 
nor can the unions of adult workers be utilized for the purpose, 
these being concerned primarily with their own employment prob- 
lems. The employment of women in industry is likewise attended 
by many problems, but unions of working women have solved 
only a small part of these problems, partly because relatively few 
women workers are organized in unions. 

Insufficient Income. Perhaps the most serious problem of 
American wage-earners as a class is insufficient income for the 
maintenance of a healthful and otherwise decent scale of living. 
This means, in concrete terms, inadequate food, want of proper 
clothing, poor housing accommodations, and unsatisfactory medi- 
cal care. It also means virtual exclusion of the worker from the 
enjoyment of art, literature, and the finer things of life gener- 
ally. 

How many families in the United States live under these con- 
ditions? An exact answer to this question is not possible at 
present, owing to lack of adequate data, but the more painstaking 
students of the question put the number at from 50 to go per cent 
of all wage-earners’ families in the country. The number varies 
with fluctuations in wage rates, cost of living, and amount of un- 
employment. Such changes have been frequent since the war, but 
it is still true that a large proportion of American wage-earners’ 
families cannot maintain satisfactory standards of living, because 
of insufficient income.? 

Improvement of Wages through Legislation. Attempts have 
been made in this and other countries to improve wages by law. 

2This general conclusion could be substantiated by statistical data on 


wages and living costs, but any figures that might be given would soon be 
out of date, because of wage and price fluctuations. 
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Such efforts in the United States have been almost exclusively for 
the benefit of women and minors engaged in gainful occupations. 
(The wages of all government employees are fixed by law, but 
this is inevitable because the state must remunerate those engaged 
in its service, and the rates of pay are necessarily determined 
by itself.) Twelve states and one island possession (Porto Rico) 
have enacted minimum wage laws designed to assure reasonably 
adequate wages to women and minors employed in specific occu- 
pations; and at one time such laws promised to become quite 
general in this country. 

But in 1923 the United States Supreme Court adjudged un- 
constitutional a minimum wage law applying to the District of 
Columbia, and the inference is that practically all state laws on the 
subject are unconstitutional also, at least so far as adult women 
workers are concerned. In view of this decision it is impossible 
to say now whether much can be done in the future to improve 
wages through legislation. Effective legislation of this type must 
apparently wait on an amendment to the federal constitution, 
unless the Supreme Court should reverse its position. It is pos- 
sible, however, that much could be accomplished through laws pro- 
viding for the computation of wage rates essential to a decent 
scale of living, and for publication of the names of employers 
who pay less than those rates. Massachusetts has a law of this 
type, which has been fairly effective in raising the wages of women 
workers in underpaid trades. 

Prior to the Supreme Court decision the minimum wage laws 
of several states accomplished their purpose quite effectively, and 
without being particularly burdensome to the employer. In fact, 
such legislation found many of its warmest friends among the 
employing class. The unions have generally opposed wage legisla- 
tion for male workers in privately owned industries, on the 
ground that more could be done to raise their wages through the 
unions themselves. This, added to the fact that the constitutionality 
of such laws for men seemed quite doubtful, prevented the enact- 
ment of minimum wage legislation for male wage-earners. 

Limitations of Wage Legislation. Even if there were no con- 
stitutional difficulties in the way, a living wage could scarcely be 
secured for all wage-earners through legislation. At most only the 
grievously underpaid workers could be much benefited in this way. 
The basic cause of low wages in this and other countries is a rela- 
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tively low production of wealth, since it is obvious that no more 
wealth can be distributed as wages and profits than is actually pro- 
duced. It is true that wages could be considerably increased, were 
all or a large part of profits diverted to this purpose, but that 
would involve a revolutionary change in the economic system 
which might be disastrous to all concerned, and which could not 
in any case be brought about for a long time to come. But the eco- 
nomic system is now far from efficient, and it is possible so to 
increase its efficiency as to permit of a living wage for all classes 
of industrial workers. This possibility is discussed at length in 
Chapter VI. 

Unemployment. Mr. Herbert Hoover is reported to have said 
on one occasion that if the problem of unemployment should prove 
insoluble the present economic system cannot survive. Some cases 
of unemployment occurring during the winter of 1921-1922 and 
reported by an official of a large eastern corporation will aid us 
in realizing the seriousness of this problem.* 


“. . . The office files of every company in the city that was taking 
the trouble to investigate the condition of its laid-off men—few were 
—must have read much as did my own file of Urgent Cases, reported 
by our special investigator: 


“Wm. Diffenbaugh—180 Fashington Ave. 
“Main support widowed mother and family of younger children. 
Absolutely up against it. 


“Wendell Dawes—t1o70 Walnut St. 

“Four children under eight. Obtained few days work at the Ex- 
press Company, but will be laid off Christmas Day. Fallen behind 
on payments on home. Has borrowed $200 but does not wish to 
borrow more, as does not see how he will be able to pay back what 
he already owes. 


“Peter Minatii—195 Parkway. 

_ “Since laid off our company been able to secure work for short 
time on railroad. Expects to be laid off there tonight or tomorrow 
Milkman at door when I arrived. Demanded payment of bill. Mrs M. 
told him to leave milk or not as he chose, but she had no money to 
pay for it. He left milk. Has been leaving one pint per day. There 
are three children. 


3A t ; A 2 “ L ” I, ue 
spvapese rong, Anne W., “Laid Off,” The New Republic. Vol. 54, pp. 
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“Herbert Brooks—228 Barbara St. 

“Family consists of wife, little boy, father and mother. Put clean- 
ing and pressing sign on the house. Little business from this. Has 
drawn out savings and used them up. Owes fifty dollars for coal. 
With other bills in debt about $150. Assets $1 from last pressing job. 


“Albert Whaley—4o Kingsbury St. 

“Lost wife and baby two years ago which left him with heavy in- 
debtedness for funeral expenses. Three small children cared for by 
mothet-in-law. Needs employment badly. A few shovelfuls of coal-dust 
in bin from last ton, unpaid for. 


“Jno. Linton—35 Spruce St. 
“Have put up house for sale. Two small children. Not able to get 
enough to eat now. Mrs. L. expects to be confined any day. 


“Pasquale de Angelis—z22 Hobart St. 

“Mother over sixty. Sick last year for three weeks, having doctor 
every day. This used up their savings. Sister, 20, laid off Candy 
Factory same day Pasquale laid off in our company. P. has constantly 
looked for work. Grocer asked how many working in family and 
when told no one, cut off credit. Not a cent in house nor any food. 


“Lee Kellar—}43 Prospect St. 
“Sickness in family. At the end of the rope. Has not been able to 


‘get a day’s work since laid off. Have put mortgage on furniture to 


meet daily expenses. 


“August Reese—185 Second St. 

“Have been living on savings. Very anxious to obtain something 
before making further inroads but feels he has not much show in 
competition with younger men. Has had nothing to do, except a few 
days washing windows, for nine months. 


“And so on through an unending list. 

“These men were not ignorant of church or city agencies to relieve 
cases of distress. But if I had ever been in any doubt of it before, I 
became certain, during that second winter of unemployment, that the 
average workman, accustomed to, and anxious to work, will make 
every sacrifice, of himself and his family, be reduced to hunger, cold, 
the utmost deprivation, before reporting to such agencies. 

“There were cases, not on file, even more unforgettable. I recall one 
of our old, very loyal employees, the passion of whose life had been 
that his son should have a better education than he himself had had 
Through years of scraping and pinching, together with the boy’s 
own efforts, he had at last got him into one of the technological insti- 
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tutes, only to have to take the boy out. As the man sat beside my desk, 
telling me, not resentfully, but brightly and very understandingly, so 
far as the company’s action in laying him off was concerned—telling 
me what a year of half time, and another year of even less work had 
meant to him, all at once he covered his face and began to shake con- 
vulsively. Then he pulled himself together. He’ was not very well, 
he apologized. He hoped I would overlook such a display.” 


To the wage-earner’s way of thinking, loss of a job is about 
the worst calamity that can befall him. If unemployment is pro- 
longed, it not only subjects his family to the severest privations 
and even to dependence on charity, but it induces a state of worry 
and anxiety that does incalculable injury. The morale of the 
worker out of a job steadily declines, and the self-respect of mil- 
lions has been temporarily or permanently undermined in this way. 

The extent of the evil is indicated by the fact that at all times 
in the United States somewhere between one and nine millions 
of wage-earners are out of work, the larger volume of unemploy- 
ment occurring during periods of industrial depression.* This 
does not tell the full story of what unemployment means to in- 
dividual wage-earners. A government investigaton some years 
ago showed that nearly 25 per cent of wage-earners were un- 
employed at some time during the year, and that almost half this 
number lost from one to three months’ work each, while many 
lost from seven to twelve months. Such conditions mean untold 
misery to the workers most seriously affected. Unemployment 
also reduces the average earnings of wage-workers, which corre- 
spondingly affects their scale of living. It is a gigantic waste when 
measured in terms of dollars and cents, one of the most serious 
wastes, in fact, of our present industrial system, and a chief 
contributing factor to our unnecessarily low production of wealth. 

Causes of Unemployment. One cause of unemployment is the 
seasonal character of numerous industries, such as the building 
and clothing industries. Climatic conditions curtail building opera- 
tions in the winter, and seasonal demand for clothing entails slack 
periods in its manufacture. 

Much unemployment is connected with the alternation of pros- 
perity and depression in industry, with corresponding changes in 
the amount of employment available; in other words, with what 
is known as the business cycle. 


4 Hamilton and May, The Control of Wages, p. 164. 
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Poor organization of the labor market is another cause of un¥ 
employment. It often happens that some communities have an 
excess of workers in certain lines, while other communities do 
not have enough such workers. We have not yet developed any- 
thing like a real system of bringing the vacant job and the un- 
employed worker together. 

Other causes of unemployment include, or have included in the 
past, the admission of more immigrants than could be provided 
with work; the invention of labor-saving devices that cut down 
the demand for workers in particular occupations ; and reductions 
in demand for specific commodities, such as are caused, for ex- 
ample, by changes in fashion. 

Heavy immigration is not now a cause of unemployment; la- 
bor-saving inventions are desirable, despite temporary unemploy- 
ment occasioned by them; and reductions in demand for commod- 
ities other than those connected with the business cycle are not a 
particularly serious cause of unemployment. In short, the chief 
causes of unemployment are (1) fluctuations of the business 
cycle, (2) seasonal character of many industries, and (3) presen 
organization of the labor market.® 

The Business Cycle. This is a highly complicated subject which 
has been studied in a scientific manner only during recent years. 
Not enough is known about it for anyone to say just how and 
to what extent fluctuations of the business cycle can be elimi- 
nated. Boom periods in industry are largely the result of over- 
confidence, and particularly of excessive optimism on the part 
of manufacturers as to the possibility of marketing abnormally 
large quantities of the commodities they produce. Employers ex- 
pand their businesses, borrow large sums of money for the pur- 
pose, engage many additional laborers, and, since others are doing 
the same thing, eventually find that they have produced more than 
can be sold, and that their plants must be closed down, or the 
scale of their operations curtailed. Large numbers of men are 
thus thrown out of employment. Many concerns fail owing to ex- 
cessive expansion of their operations, and consequent inability to 
meet financial obligations thus incurred. Gradually there is a re- 
covery from the industrial depression so caused, and the business 


5 Much unemployment of a less serious character is due to the high labor 
turnover in many plants; and to temporary layoffs entailed by car short- 
ages, lack of raw materials, breakdown of machinery, and the like. 
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cycle begins its swing upward again, with the same overexpansion 
and ensuing depression as the inevitable consequences. 

Law and government can do much, in all probability, to mini- 
mize the fluctuations of the business cycle. So far, the most helpful 
action has been the regulation of interest rates by the Federal 
Reserve System, in such a way as to check overexpansion of in- 
dustrial activities by means of borrowed money. More specifically, 
the Federal Reserve Board raises interest rates when business and 
industry tend to expand unduly, thus discouraging the borrowing 
of money for this purpose; and, on the other hand, it lowers in- 
terest rates when necessary to stimulate needed expansion of com- 
mercial and industrial activity. The Federal Department of Com- 
merce is also helping by the development of an information service 
as to trends of production and marketing conditions, which sup- 
plies valuable guidance to business men in adapting their plans 
for production to prospective demands for commodities. They 
can thus better avoid excessive overproduction followed by the 
drastic reduction of their operations, with extensive unemploy- 
ment as a consequence. Only the future can tell how much may be 
accomplished by governmental agencies through these methods, 
and others that might be applied, in preventing unemployment 
connected with the business cycle. 

Seasonal Industry. Apparently but little can be done by legis- 
Jation to eliminate unemployment of a seasonal character. The 
remedy largely lies in the hands of employers themselves. It is 
often possible for concerns in seasonal industries to undertake 
supplementary lines of manufacture which will enable them to 
furnish steady employment the year through. It has been sug- 
gested, for example, that shoe manufacturers could by produc- 
ing tennis shoes in addition to their regular lines dovetail two sea- 
sonal industries together so as to furnish employment the year 
around. Even if not practicable, this suggestion illustrates the 
possibility indicated. 

One progressive concern, the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, reduced seasonal employment by the application of these 
principles: (1) reduction of seasonal orders by getting customers 
to order at least a minimum amount well in advance of the season; 
(2) increase of the proportion of non-seasonal orders with long 
delivery time; (3) planning of all stock items more than a year 
in advance: (4) planning of inter-departmenta! needs well in 
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advance ; (5) building up of out-of-season items and varying of 
lines so as to balance one demand against another.* Another con- 
cern, importers and packers of dates, eliminated the seasonal char- 
acter of its operations (formerly confined to the fall and early win- 
ter) by convincing customers through an advertising campaign 
that dates are appetizing from September to June; and by erect- 
ing a cold-storage warehouse so that a surplus might be built up 
in the summer months, thus furnishing employment during that 
season.’ These instances illustrate the possibilities of converting 
seasonal industries into continuous ones, and thus partially solv- 
ing the problem of unemployment. 

Organization of the Labor Market. No one knows at any 
given time how much unemployment there is and where it is, or, 
on the other hand, how many unfilled positions there are and 
where. This is because no system of collecting such information 
has been established in the United States. Employment bureaus 
learn about unemployed workers and vacant positions in particular 
fields, but all this information put together would not give any- 
thing like a complete picture of the general situation. A majority 
of states and a number of cities maintain public employment off- 
ces, but these do not collect complete information on employment 
conditions in their own jurisdictions, and there is no system of 
pooling such information as they do collect. 

Experts on this question are generally agreed that we need a 
nation-wide system of employment exchanges, conducted jointly 
by federal, state, and municipal agencies. The chief object of such 
a system would be to place unemployed workers in jobs, so far 
as possible. This would necessitate a continuous, comprehensive 
investigation of unemployment, together with available opportuni- 
ties for employment, and provision for transporting workers from 
one community or one state to another, as the need might be. 
Much of the information required would come from the applica- 
tions of employers for workers, and of unemployed workers for 
jobs. The data thus collected would be most valuable in the sci- 
entific investigation of unemployment problems, and the formula- 
tion of measures for their solution. 

The federal government is primarily responsible for develop- 


6 Adapted from a statement by the personnel department of the company ; 
quoted by Atkins and Lasswell, Labor Altitudes and Problems, p. 253. 
7 Atkins and; Lasswell, of. cit., p. 253. ; 
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ing a system of employment exchanges, but hitherto Congress has 
manifested little interest in the matter, except during the war when 
a temporary system was established for supplying workers to 
industries especially important to the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

Other Measures to Relieve Unemployment. Considerable dis- 
cussion has occurred in recent years as to the advisability of provid- 
ing public work for unemployed men during periods of industrial 
depression, and a number of cities have experimented more or less 
successfully along this line. These experiments are generally re- 
garded as having demonstrated the feasibility of this as one method 
of dealing with the problem, provided it is cautiously applied. Many 
of the improvements projected by cities, and by states, too, for 
that matter, can be undertaken during periods of industrial de- 
pression when private industry cannot furnish the normal amount 
of employment. Much can be done in this way, especially if im- 
provements are planned some years ahead, to make up for the 
shortcomings of private industry in this matter. Experts all insist 
that public work planned for these periods should be useful work, 
and that the laborers engaged on it should be paid a living wage. 

These various measures, even if thoroughly applied, are not 
calculated to eliminate unemployment altogether, as certain factors 
in the problem are scarcely touched by them. It is important, there- 
fore, to develop a system of providing financially for such un- 
employment as cannot be eliminated. The average workingman is 
unable to save enough to tide him and his family over a long period 
of unemployment, and even if he were, that would not relieve him 
of the worry and anxiety inevitably entailed by loss of his job. 
Hitherto the only sources of help for the unemployed man, after 
his savings were exhausted, have been loans from relatives or 
friends, or else “relief” by charitable societies. Such dependence is 
humiliating to a self-respecting workingman; and enough help can- 
not be had from these sources to meet the need when unemploy- 
ment is widespread and prolonged. To charitable societies are 
due great credit, however, for their services to the unemployed man 
in the past. As a rule, these societies, although rendering a genuine 
service under present conditions, urge that a juster way be found 
of handling the problems due to unemployment. The problem of 
providing financially for unemployment, however, is part of a 
larger problem, that of assuring the worker and his family a 
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livelihood when for any reason the wage income is cut off. We 
may turn, therefore, to a discussion of this very important matter. 

The Worker’s Economic Insecurity. The wage income may 
be either temporarily or permanently cut off by unemployment, 
accident, sickness, old age, or death. As already stated, the wage- 
earner lives in a condition of insecurity because his income is liable 
to be stopped by one of these contingencies at any time. Experi- 
ence has shown that this does happen to him quite frequently, 
and that he and those dependent on him often suffer the greatest 
privations as a consequence. Furthermore, the fear that this will 
be so is constant and inescapable in the case of most wage-earners. 
All this put together makes happy, contented living impossible. 

Why does not the wage-earner provide for these emergencies 
without the help of other people? Part of the answer is that he 
does make much of the necessary provision. The American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation estimated, on the basis of care- 
ful inquiries, that four million unemployed wage-earners averted 
acute distress during the winter of 1920-1921, a period of severe 
industrial depression, by drawing upon their savings and selling 
their Liberty Bonds. The Association pointed out, however, that 
these sources of support were largely exhausted at the time of its 
report, and that six million men were still out of work. Con- 
sequently, before that period of depression was over, relief on a 
large scale became necessary. Many unions make some provision 
for such of their members as are in financial distress due to a 
stoppage of the wage income, and employers sometimes make 
similar provisions for their employees. Also, many wage-earners— 
just how many no one knows—provide to some extent for these 
emergencies by carrying health, accident, or life insurance. But all 
these provisions put together are far from meeting the need at 
times when it is most acute. 

There are two main reasons why this is so. First and much the 
more important is the inability of most workers on account of low 
wages, even when work is steady, to save enough or carry suf- 
ficient insurance to meet emergencies. Moreover, the total amount 
of time during which the income of the worker or his family is 
cut off by the causes specified is in many instances enormous. Even 
people with comfortable incomes would be hard pressed if they had 
to provide for such extensive interruptions of income. 

The second reason is that many wage-earners do not make as 
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much provision for these emergencies as they might, owing to 
extravagance, wasteful housekeeping, lack of foresight, and the 
like. But wage-earners are probably no more guilty of these things 
than are other people, particularly people who have not enjoyed 
superior educational advantages; and they should therefore not be 
blamed unduly for such shortcomings. 

Social Insurance the Answer. After much experimenting with 
possible solutions of this problem in the more advanced industrial 
countries, the conclusion has emerged that the only adequate solu- 
tion is some form of social insurance. By this is meant carefully 
planned financial provision for accident, sickness, unemployment, 
old age, and death, under the auspicies of the state. Great Britain, 
Germany, and other European countries have gone far in the 
development of such a system, and the United States is slowly 
following their lead. We have already done much to provide for 
industrial accidents, and have begun to make similar provisions 
for old age and death. 

Workmen’s Compensation. Legislative provision for accidents 
in industrial establishments is termed workmen’s compensation. 
This system substitutes the payment of stated amounts, depending 
on the nature of the accident, for the former practice of workers 
suing their employers for “damages.” That practice proved very 
unsatisfactory because of the delays in securing verdicts, the 
expense of legal services, and the superior resources of the em- 
ployers in contesting damage suits. As a result, the injured worker 
was uncertain of securing adequate compensation or any compensa- 
tion at all, though damages were awarded in many cases. 

Under the new laws, the injured workman or his family re- 
ceives compensation as a matter of course, unless it is proved that 
he deliberately caused the accident. The compensation for various 
kinds of accident, both fatal and non-fatal, is specified in the law; 
and payment of the stated amount is prompt, once the nature of the 
accident has been determined by an impartial board constituted 
for this purpose. 

At present forty-three states have laws of this character. Such 
legislation is new, however, and much of it is far from satisfactory. 
Some of the laws cover only specially hazardous occupations and 
factories of a given size, and exclude from their provisions domes- 
tic servants and other classes of employees. The New Jersey law, 
on the other hand, provides for practically all wage-earners in that 
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state. The laws in about one fourth the states provide for work- 
men disabled by occupational diseases, such as anthrax, compressed- 
air illness, mercury, phosphorus, and lead poisoning. 

The scale of compensation ranges from 66% to 50 per cent of 
wages. About one third the states provide compensation during 
the entire period of disability, if earning power is completely 
cut off, while others set a maximum to the total amount thus paid 
out. For permanent partial disability some states compensate for a 
percentage of the reduction in earning power, while others allow 
definite amounts for specific injuries. In case of fatal accident, 
the widow or other dependents receive the equivalent of from 
15 to 66% per cent of the deceased workman’s wages, according 
to the scale laid down in the law and the number of dependents, 
and covering a specified number of years, or else the entire period 
of dependency due to the accident. Maximum and minimum limits 
on weekly payments are specified, irrespective of the percentages 
laid down in the law. 

The better type of law provides compensation during the entire 
period of disability or dependence, with the scale of compensation 
depending on the loss of earning power, whether total or partial, 
and on the number of dependents left behind in case of fatal 
accident ; but with a maximum limit of 667% per cent of the injured 
workman’s wages. It is also important that the maximum and mini- 
mum limits on weekly payments should not be so low as seriously 
to impair the standards of living of those affected. 

Most laws make reasonable provision for medical, surgical, and 
hospital care, and for burial expenses in case of fatal accidents. 
Usually there is a waiting period of from three to seven days after 
the accident occurs for which no compensation is paid. The shorter 
period of three days is considered preferable, and in some states 
compensation begins on the day of the accident, if disability lasts 
for a specified length of time. 

To make sure that claims will be paid, employers are usually 
required to carry insurance with some casualty company or with 
a state insurance fund provided for the purpose, unless they can 
prove ability to carry their own risk. The state fund enables em- 
ployers to cover their risks at lower rates than those offered by com- 
mercial or mutual insurance companies. Many states now have 
such funds, and in certain states no other form of insurance is 


permitted. 
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In some states the workmen’s compensation law is administered 
by the courts, but this is not a satisfactory arrangement. Courts are 
not well adapted to the purpose, and delays in adjusting claims are 
frequent under this plan. Satisfactory machinery can be provided 
only through a special commission or a special division of a state 
industrial commission. 

Other Aspects of the Problem. Workmen’s compensation laws 
have stimulated a movement among employers to eliminate un- 
necessary industrial accidents. Reduction in the number of accidents 
decreases the rates of casualty insurance charged employers, 
especially when they insure in state funds or mutual companies 
controlled by themselves. It thus becomes financially profitable for 
employers to install safety devices, and enforce more stringent 
rules in their plants with a view to preventing accident. This 
accounts largely for the origin and growth of the “safety first” 
movement in the United States. Already these efforts have resulted 
in a marked decrease of industrial accidents. That further efforts 
along these lines are needed is shown by the occurrence of several 
hundred thousand serious accidents every year, 75 per cent of 
which, according to careful estimates, could be prevented. 

The country is now pursuing a more constructive policy than 
formerly of dealing with its industrial cripples. Until a few years 
ago little was done to restore their earning power, and they usually 
had to content themselves with selling pencils, keeping a news- 
stand, or something of that sort, when not forced to get their liv- 
ing by begging. But all except seven states now provide for the 
vocational reéducation of their industrial cripples, thus restoring 
or increasing their earning capacities. The federal government 
donates to a state fund for this purpose an amount equal to the 
appropriation of the state itself, 

Under workmen’s compensation laws industry is supposed to 
bear the major costs of the accidents it entails, though in the 
country as a whole the wage-earner still shoulders nearly two 
thirds of the total costs.* But a larger and larger share of the burden 
is being borne directly by the employer, though indirectly by the 
public in the form of prices covering this as one element in the 
cost of production. Workmen’s compensation is thus a special 
form of insurance, similar in principle to fire, marine, or life in- 


8 See Waste in Industry, by the Committee on Eliminati 
: , ! -omt nation of Waste 
in Industry of the Federal American Engineering Societies, p. 22: 
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surance. The same principle is being gradually applied to sickness, 
_ unemployment, and other risks of the wage-earner and his family. 

Sickness Insurance. Investigation has fully demonstrated the 
need of more adequate provision for wage losses due to sickness. 
One study showed that approximately 20 per cent of all wage- 
earners are sick in the course of a year, and that the time lost from 
work by this group averages thirty-five days each year. Many of 
them lose much more than that, of course, and not a few are per- 
manently disabled by chronic ailments. Investigation has shown 
also that only about one third of the wage-earning class insure 
against sickness, and that a much smaller number secure adequate 
protection in this way. The most poorly paid laborers—who need 
protection most because of their greater liability to sickness—are 
less protected than the others. ; 

Compulsory insurance through legislation is regarded by most 
students of this problem as the only adequate solution. Great 
Britain, Germany, Austria, Russia, and other European countries 
have already adopted this plan, and it seems likely that most other 
countries will do so in the near future. Legislative commissions 
in a number of our own states have investigated the problem, some 
of them reporting in favor of compulsory health insurance, others 
in opposition to it. Bills have been introduced in several state 
legislatures providing for such insurance, but none of these has 
been enacted into law. 

These bills usually provided a cash benefit of from 50 to 60 per 
cent of the worker’s wages, for twenty-six weeks if illness con- 
tinued that long, and for medical care, maternity benefits (cash 
payments to women workers or workers’ wives at the time of con- 
finement), and a funeral benefit in case of death. Cost of the 
insurance was to be divided equally between the employer and the 
employee, while the expenses of administering the system were 
to be borne by the state. 

Such proposals do not seem unfair to the employer when it is 
considered that industrial conditions are a major cause of pre- 
ventable illnesses among wage-earners ; and that, under laws of the 
kind advocated, employers pay only about one fourth the loss of 
wages from illness (or one half of 50 or 60 per cent), and then 
only for a maximum period of twenty-six weeks. The employee 
bears the remainder. 

Contributions of the employee can be readily collected under this 
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system, by requiring employers to deduct the designated amounts 
{rom wages due the employee. Another important advantage of 
the plan is that it stimulates the employer to improve working 
conditions. By adjusting the insurance rates of the employer to 
the relative amount of illness among his employees, he is en- 
couraged to lower these rates by introducing the necessary health 
measures. Important, too, is the provision of medical care for 
workers covered by the system, many of whom would not other- 
wise have the benefit of such service. 

Workers disabled by sickness or invalidity for a period longer 
than the maximum covered by a health insurance act can be pro- 
vided for under some form of invalidity insurance. This is some- 
times done in connection with old-age insurance. 

It is much better to prevent illness than to make financial pro- 
vision for preventable illness. The wage-earner and his family are 
far better off when he is at work than when he is at home sick; 
and society is better off, too, for it ultimately foots the bill for 
the economic costs of sickness. The methods of preventing illness 
and premature death, as discussed in Chapter XII, therefore have 
a vital bearing on this problem. 

Provision for Old Age. It has been estimated that more than a 
million people in the United States over sixty-five years of age 
are dependent on public or private charity, and that their support 
costs upwards of two hundred million dollars a year. If old-age 
insurance or pensions could be substituted for this humiliating 
dependence on charity, these old people, most of whom have led 
industrious and useful lives, would be able to spend their last years 
in self-respecting peace and security. Moreaver, careful studies 
have shown that old-age pensions need not cost more than do alms- 
houses, poor-farms, and other institutions now caring for this 
class of people. 

As in the case of sickness and industrial accidents, adequate 
provision for old age is not made because a great many people are 
financially unable to do so or because they do not exercise the 
necessary foresight. Wage-earners and their dependents are of 
course not the only victims of these circumstances, but they com- 
prise a large percentage of them. While some provision is made 
for this class through company pensions, union benefits, and 
ordinary insurance, the amount of it is small compared with the 
need. 
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There are two ways of providing for old age by means of legisla: 
tion. One of these is compulsory insurance. Under this plan 
workers earning less than a specified amount are required to in- 
sure themselves, and they and their employers make equal con- 
tributions to the insurance fund. This plan is followed in France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and several other European countries. 
The German system combines invalidity and old-age insurance, 
the provision for invalidity becoming available when the wage- 
earner has received all the sickness insurance benefits to which he 
is entitled. Medical care in sanitariums, rest homes, and health re- 
sorts is also provided by the German system. 

The other plan provides straight pensions for people who have 
reached a specified age without adequate means of support as de- 
fined in the law. This system has been adopted by a number of 
foreign countries, including Australia, New Zealand, Denmark, 
Norway, and the Irish Free State, and has won considerable 
popular support in our own country. Montana, Nevada, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Colorado, Maryland, and Alaska have already insti- 
tuted the system, and Arizona and Pennsylvania enacted old-age 
pensions laws later declared unconstitutional by their supreme 
courts. A growing public interest, favorable reports by a number 
of state commissions, and an increasingly sympathetic attitude by 
legislative assemblies indicate a probability that pension systems 
will be generally adopted before many years have elapsed. Students 
of the subject are agreed that constitutional difficulties will not 
be insuperable. 

A summary of three state laws® will illustrate the provisions 
of systems recently adopted. 


The Nevada law, as passed in 1925, authorizes the county com- 
missioners to pay pensions to the aged poor when they consider this 
method desirable. Applicants must be at least 65, and must have been 
residents of the State for 10 years and citizens of the United States 
for 15 years. The pension must not exceed an amount which, when 
added to the applicant’s other income from all sources, will bring 
the total income to $1 a day. Funds are to be raised by a special 
tax of 2%4 mills on each $100 of taxable property in each county. 

Under the Montana law, the pensions are strictly county matters. 
The law contemplates the establishment in each county of an old-age 
pension board or commission, which may receive applications from 


9 Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 22, No. 6, pp. 3-4. 
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persons who are 70 years of age and have been citizens of the United 
States and residents of the State of Montana for at least 15 years. 
The amount of benefits may not exceed $25 a month, and may be less 
than that according to the conditions in each case. 

The Wisconsin law... also throws upon the county the pri- 
mary responsibility for pensions, but gives the State a measure of 
supervision based upon its contribution of one-third of the amount 
thus paid out. County boards may decide, by a two-thirds vote, to 
establish a pension system, which, after a trial of a year or more, 
may be given up if the board so wishes. Applications for pensions must 
be made to the county judge, who “shall promptly make or cause to be 
made such investigation as he may deem necessary.” If he approves 
the application, the judge issues to the applicant a pension certif- 
icate, stating when payments are to commence and the amount of the - 
installments, which may be paid either monthly or quarterly. Appli- 
cants must be at least 70, and must have been citizens of the United 
States and residents of the county in which application is made for 
15 years, besides meeting certain requirements as to character and 
need. The amount of the pension plus the applicant’s income’ from 
all other sources may not amount to more than a dollar a day. A 
county establishing the system must appropriate annually enough to 
meet its demands, and from this the county treasurer must pay out the 
pensions upon the orders of the judge of the county court. 


It will be seen that the pension provisions of these laws are 
hedged about by numerous restrictions, the effect of which must 
be to exclude from their benefits many aged people without means 
‘of support. Moreover, it may be doubted whether administration 
of the laws by county officials, without much supervision from 
the state (save in Wisconsin), is a wise arrangement. Counties 
have not in the past shown themselves particularly effective agen- 
cies for administering laws of this sort, a fact well illustrated by 
county administration of mothers’ aid laws presently to be dis- 
cussed. Old-age pension laws are quite new in this country, how- 
ever, and we may expect improvements in them, as experience 
points the way. 

Old-age pensions are now provided for a large number of state 
and municipal employees, particularly those under civil service 
regulations, such as firemen, policemen, and teachers ; and Congress 
in 1920 instituted old age and disability provisions for more than 
500,000 employees in the classified civil service of the federal 
government and the District of Columbia. Pensions for civil service 
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employees are usually financed by contributions both from the bene- 
ficiaries and from the political jurisdictions concerned. 

Dependents of Deceased Wage-Earners. Some provision is 
now made for dependents of deceased wage-earners through trade 
unions, fraternal organizations, ordinary life insurance, savings 
banks deposits, investments in bonds, stocks, or other property, and, 
in some cases, insurance systems initiated by employers. All such 
provisions put together, however, supply only a small part of the 
need. The reasons are the now familiar ones of the wage-earner’s 
financial inability to make the necessary provision, or failure to do 
so because of extravagance or thriftlessness. The families of wage- 
earners killed by industrial accidents are provided for in states 
having adequate workmen’s compensation laws, but these com- 
prise only a small percentage of the families whose means of 
support are cut off by the death of the “breadwinner.” 

Two plans of dealing with the problem have been adopted. One 
is compulsory widows’ and orphans’ insurance, financed by con- 
tributions from both employers and employees. The other is pro- 
vision of pensions for widowed mothers. The first plan has been 
adopted by a number of European countries, the second in several 
European countries, in New Zealand, and in all but a few of our 
own states. 

Under the first system pensions are provided for the widows and 
younger children of wage-earners and salaried workers who come 
under the provisions for compulsory old-age or invalidity insur- 
ance. The second system, the one so widely adopted in this country, 
provides for the payment of a pension or monthly. allowance to 
mothers unable properly to support their children. In some states 
pensions are granted only to widowed mothers, while in other 
states pensions may also be granted to mothers who are deserted, 
divorced, or unmarried, or whose husbands are incapacitated for 
gainful employment. The prime object of these laws is to assist in 
keeping together the family deprived of a father’s aid, and enable 
the mother to give her children the proper home care. This avoids 
the necessity of committing to orphanages children whose mothers 
are living, or neglect of the home by the mother in order to earn 
support for her family. 

Laws in the different states vary widely as regards financial 
provisions, administrative arrangements, and achievement of re- 
sults. When enforcement is delegated to county or other local 
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authorities, as it is in most states, appropriation of funds for pen- 
sions is apt to be quite inadequate or omitted altogether. Students 
of the subject believe, for this reason, that state supervision of 
local administration in this matter is essential. Some states share 
the cost of pensions with city or county authorities, which provides 
a stimulus for more generous local appropriations. The maximum 
amounts payable to the mothers of dependent children are speci- 
fied in most state laws. These are commonly fixed too low for a 
decent scale of living, and some authorities believe it better to omit 
these restrictions altogether, so as to make grants of aid more 
adjustable to the needs of individual cases. The services of a case 
worker are requisite to the best results from these laws, as she 
can often give invaluable advice regarding budgeting, health, educa- 
tional, and other problems of the families concerned. 

As in the case of illness and industrial accident, it is far better to 
prevent fathers of families from dying unnecessarily than to pro- 
vide for dependents needlessly deprived of their support. The 
enormous possibilities of prevention in this case are indicated by 
the fact that of the half million workers who die annually in the 
United States the death of at least half could be postponed through 
practicable health measures.?° 

Unemployment Insurance. The need of more adequate pro- 
vision for unemployment has been touched on already. Some sort 
of compulsory insurance is now considered essential. Such in- 
surance is now provided in nineteen countries and covers approxi- 
mately 45,000,000 workers. Great Britain in 1911 inaugurated the 
first comprehensive system, but the most adequate system at present 
is one adopted by Germany in 1927. Under the latter system, an 
amount equal to 3 per cent of the basic wage of the insured worker 
is paid into the unemployment fund, one half of this being con- 
tributed by the employer, and one half deducted from the pay 
envelope of the employee. Benefits to workers out of employ- 
ment range from 35 to 80 per cent of their wages (when em- 
ployed), the percentages varying with the wage rates and number 
of dependents. Benefits may be paid for a maximum period of 
twenty-six weeks, but emergency benefits may be granted beyond 
that time for as long as proves necessary. Prolonged periods of 
industrial depression since the war have forced other European 


_ 1° Waste in Industry, p. 21, by the Committee on Elimination of Waste 
in Industry of the Federated American Engineering Societies. 
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countries to improve their unemployment insurance systems, par- 
ticularly by increasing out-of-work benefits, and lengthening the 
period for which benefits may be paid. Unemployment insurance 
is usually administered in close connection with a system of public 
employment offices, in order that unemployed men may be 
placed in jobs and the need for out-of-work benefits terminated as 
soon as possible. 

No satisfactory program for unemployment insurance has been 
worked out for the United States. The problem is an exceptionally 
difficult one because huge funds would be necessary in view of the 
enormous wage losses from this cause. The employee cannot, the 
employer at present will not, and the public is not yet ready to take 
the lead in providing funds to this amount. The employers and 
employees in a few industries, notably the clothing trades in certain 
centers, have cooperated in providing out-of-work benefits to 
workers, but such efforts at best could reach only the seasonal 
trades. They could not solve the more difficult problem created by 
our recurrent periods of industrial depression. The recent experi- 
ence of European countries tends to show, however, that this 
problem can be solved whenever we care to assume responsibility 
for it. 

Objections to Social Insurance. Nothing has been said thus 
far regarding objections to social insurance as a means of improv- 
ing the condition of the wage-earner. This is because experience 
has shown those objections to be largely without foundation. But 
a brief comment on two of the more plausible ones may not be out 
of place. 

One objection is that compulsory provision for stoppages of the 
wage income makes the wage-earner less interested in providing 
for himself and those dependent on him. This result has not 
followed the adoption of social insurance systems, largely be- 
cause these do not provide financial benefits equivalent to the 
worker’s normal earnings or sufficient to maintain the standard 
of living to which he aspires; consequently, there is still a strong 
incentive for him to save with a view to supplementing the social 
insurance provisions, should he have to accept them. Moreover, 
with the feeling of security supplanting the feeling of insecurity 
the worker’s ambition is stimulated, and this is conducive to 
greater efforts in improving his scale of living. 

It has also been argued that it is unjust for the employer to 
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be compelled to assist in making financial provision for his em- 
ployees when earnings are cut off by accident, sickness, or other 
factors over which he has little or no control. The reply to this 
argument is that the contributions of employers to workers’ in- 
surance are included with other costs in the prices charged con- 
sumers for the commodities they produce, so that there could 
hardly be any serious injustice done them by this system. Industry 
is just as prosperous after the enactment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, for instance, as it was before, other things being equal. 
Even the public, which ultimately bears the cost of such provisions, 
is benefited thereby, for its outlay on hospital care, relief work, and 
other forms of charitable assistance is correspondingly reduced, to 
say nothing of the improvement in living conditions of many of its 
own members, the wage-earners. 

Hours of Labor. American wage-earners have made greater 
progress in securing a working day of reasonable length than in 
almost any other undertaking to which they have devoted their 
efforts. The average working week in the United States during the 
first quarter of 1922 was estimated at 50.3 hours, and in 1924 the 
average working week of union labor was 45.9 hours, whereas the 
sixty, seventy-two, and even the eighty-four hour week was quite 
common some years ago. These gains have been won very largely 
through efforts of the unions, aided by a slowly developing public 
opinion in favor of a shorter working day. Legislation has been 
invoked ‘in this matter mainly for the protection of women and 
children, because organized labor has generally been opposed to 
legal regulation of hours for male workers, except in extra hazar- 
dous occupations, such as mining and railroading. Notwithstanding 
these efforts, the ten and twelve-hour day still prevails in many 
establishments, but we may expect the general adoption of an 
eight-hour day in years to come. The seven-day working week has 
been an evil in many industries, but there is a general movement 
for its abolition, though it is by no means a thing of the past. 
Recently something of a movement for a five-day working week 
was initiated, but so far it has affected only a small number of 
wage-earners. 

Hours of Labor for Women. Most of the states have regulated 
the hours of labor for Wwage-earning women, the only exceptions in 
1927 being Alabama, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, and West Virginia. 
But in that year only ten states, besides Porto Rico and the District 
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of Columbia, had eight-hour laws for women, the accepted 
standard for legislation on this matter. All the other states, with 
the exceptions noted, had maximum legal limits of from eight and 
a half to twelve hours, the larger number having nine or ten-hour 
laws. . 

Students of labor questions are generally agreed that night work 
for women should be prohibited, because of the health and moral 
risks involved. In 1927 only sixteen states and one island posses- 
sion had laws to this effect, and several of these cover only certain 
occupations. It will be seen, therefore, that much remains to be 
done in many states to protect women workers against conditions 
entailed by the long working day and by night employment. 

Child Labor. Both women and children must be protected 
against injurious industrial conditions chiefly by legislation, because 
unions serve this purpose only for the relatively few women 
workers belonging to these organizations. The object of child labor 
legislation is twofold: (1) protection of children against premature 
employment, in order that their growth may not be stunted or their 
health endangered ; (2) reservation of a sufficient period for train- 
ing children in their duties as workers, citizens, and home-makers 
after they shall have become men and women. 

The most authoritative standards of child labor legislation are 
those formulated by a conference on child welfare at Washington, 
D. C., in 1919, under the auspices of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau. 

This conference declared that children should not be employed 
in any gainful occupation before they are sixteen years old, except 
that children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen might be 
employed in agriculture or domestic service during vacation periods. 
It also recommended an age minimum of eighteen for employment 
in and about mines and quarries; a minimum age of twenty-one 
for night messenger service; an age minimum of twenty-one for 
girls employed as messengers for telegraph and messenger com- 
panies at any time; and exclusion of all minors from employment 
-in dangerous or hazardous occupations or at any work which 
would retard their physical development. The conference further 
recommended that children between the ages of seven and eighteen 
be required to attend school at least nine months a year, either 
full time or part time; that children between sixtcen and eighteen 
years of age who have not completed the eighth grade or who are 
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not regularly employed be required to attend a full-time school; _ 
and that children between sixteen and eighteen who have com- 
pleted the eighth grade and are regularly employed be required to 
attend day continuation schools eight hours a weck. 

According to the resolutions adopted by the Conference, no 
minor should be employed more than eight hours a day, with the 
hours spent at continuation schools by children under cighteen 
counting as a part of the working day. One of the resolutions 
recommended that night work for minors be prohibited between 
6 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

_ The conference asserted, finally, that no child should be allowed 
to work until he has had a physical examination by a public health 
or school physician, and been found normally developed for his 
age and fit for the work at which he is to be employed ; and that 
periodical medical examinations should be given all working chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age. 

No state has child labor laws coming up to these standards in 
all respects. Most states have minimum age limits of fourteen years, 
though a few states forbid certain sorts of work to children under 
fifteen or sixteen years. But many laws apply only to factories, 
while other exceptions are permitted in most of the laws. Moreover, 
enforcement is lax in many states. According to the United States 
Census, more than one million children between the ages of ten 
and fifteen were gainfully.employed in 1920; and the Children’s 
Bureau reports that the number has greatly increased since that 
year, owing to the decision of the Supreme Court declaring the 
federal child labor law unconstitutional. 

Attempts have been made for a number of years to secure 
federal legislation on child labor, with a view to elevating standards 
in states not providing adequate protection against premature em- 
ployment. Two acts of Congress on the subject have been declared 
unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court. Congress 
thereupon adopted (1924) a resolution submitting to the states for 
ratification an amendment to the federal constitution giving Con- 
gress “power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age,” but without impairing the power of 
the states to enact similar legislation except to “the extent neces- 
sary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress.” 

This proposed amendment has been the topic of vigorous debate 
throughout the country, and some states have ratified while others 
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have rejected it. Only the future can tell whether the amend- 
ment will be adopted. The arguments for and against its adop- 
tion may be readily examined in the periodical literature on the 
subject. 

Legal Regulation of Working Conditions. The unions have 
not shown themselves very effective in the improvement of unsafe 
or unsanitary working conditions; and this, added to the fact that 
union workers are in the minority anyway, has led to a general 
reliance on legislation as a means of controlling these conditions. 

The conditions to be regulated depend largely on the nature of 
the given industry. Conditions in mines, for example, are very 
different from those in steel mills or on railroads. For that reason, 
only a very general idea of the aim and scope of legislation under 
this head can be given here. Effective laws must be detailed, and 
as diverse as the conditions to be regulated. 

The necessity for adequate fire protection is obvious. So is the 
necessity of enclosing dangerous machinery, and the enforcement 
of rules guarding against accident hazards which cannot be elimi- 
nated. The growing body of legislation on these matters indicates 
that eventually the more serious dangers will be eliminated. 

The need for protection against the so-called occupational dis- 
eases is quite as urgent. The causes of these maladies have been 
classified into (1) dangerous gases, acids, and dusts; (2) disease 
germs; (3) improper lighting; (4) compressed or rarefied air; 
(5) extremes of temperature and humidity; (6) excessive strain. 
A list of fifty-four dangerous chemicals used in industry has been 
complied. One of these, lead, is used daily in more than 150 trades, 
causing “painters’ colic,’ “wrist drop,’ and even death. Dusty 
trades of all sorts, from silk-weaving to quarrying, produce various 
lung diseases. A germ called anthrax is likely to infect tanners and 
workers on hair goods, while “miners’ hookworm” attacks under- 
ground workers. Tunnel and caisson workers are subject to the 
“bends” or compressed-air illness. Many ailments are due to im- 
proper lighting, to extremes of heat, cold, or humidity, and to 
work which is too heavy, too persistent, or too intense when un- 
relieved by adequate periods of rest. These examples illustrate 
the variety of industrial diseases caused by the conditions enu- 
merated. They are responsible for an enormous loss of life and 
money every year. 
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Measures for eliminating these hazards depend on the partic- 
ular conditions to be corrected. They are illustrated by the ex- 
clusion of workers specially liable to injury from the given 
conditions; periodical examination of workers subject to hazar- 
dous conditions, in order to bar those being injured by them; pro- 
hibition of specially dangerous substances, as the use of phos- 
phorus in match manufacturing; and regulation of the uses of 
other substances. The United States has made only a beginning in 
the application of such measures, 

Elaborate legal codes are required for the protection of workers 
in mining anh transportation industries, these depending, as does 
regulation of manufacturing, on the particular conditions to be 
remedied. The student can get an idea of such regulations by 
examining the labor laws of his state. Regulation of conditions on 
the railroads, on account of their engagement in interstate com- 
merce, largely falls within the jurisdiction of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Women workers require special protective measures. These 
include the provision of seats and rest-rooms, exclusion of women 
from mining and other industries specially injurious to them, and 
prohibition of work, in the case of married women, for a certain 
period before and after confinement. 

Enforcement of Labor Laws. No law enforces itself, and satis- 
factory enforcement is impossible without machinery suitable 
for the purpose. There is a growing conviction among authorities 
on labor questions that an industrial commission is preferable to 
the single-headed department as an agency for the administration 
of labor laws. Legislatures do not have sufficient time or knowledge 
for the work of drafting detailed regulations of industrial condi- 
tions; and it is thought desirable, for this reason, that the legisla- 
ture confine its action to the consideration and enactment of general 
laws and leave to a properly constituted commission the formula- 
tion of specific rules carrying out the intent of those laws. This 
permits the utilization of technical devices, and consultation with 
employers, employees, and others concerned, regarding conditions 
needing remedy. 

Summary. The state is responsible for the improvement of 
unsatisfactory labor conditions, so far as corrective measures 
are not applied by employers and wage-earners themselves, Eco- 
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nomic insecurity of the laborer, unsafe working conditions, pre- 
mature employment of children, and the exploitation of women in 
industry call for intervention by the state. 

Considerable progress has been made in eliminating the worker’s 
economic insecurity, due to stoppage of his wage income. All except 
a few states have enacted laws requiring compensation for indus- 
trial accidents, and these laws are gradually being improved. More- 
over, a beginning has been made, through legislation, in providing 
more adequately for the old-age and death of the wage-earner. On 
the other hand, little has been done to compensate for loss of 
earnings on account of sickness ; and the problem of preventing and 
providing for unemployment is still largely unsolved, though some 
progress has been made in instituting preventive measures. 

Progress is being made also in the elimination of unsafe and 
unsanitary working conditions. Every year additional legislation 
is enacted requiring higher standards of safety and sanitation in 
commercial and industrial establishments. Special attention is being 
given to the correction of conditions causing the so-called occupa- 
tional diseases. The United States is relatively backward in such 
matters, however, compared with some other countries. 

Finally, much has been accomplished through legislation in 
protecting children against premature employment, in restricting 
hours of labor for both children and women, in raising the wages 
of women workers, and in otherwise improving their working 
conditions. Yet here, as in other phases of labor legislation, much 
still remains to be done before these classes of wage-earners are 
adequately protected against unjust and demoralizing industrial 
conditions. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


Satisfactory investigation of the problems discussed in this chapter re- 
quire considerable training in economics and statistics. The student must 
largely depend therefore on investigations by people so qualified for reli- 
able information regarding labor conditions in his community. Possible 
sources of such information are suggested below, and, in addition, some 
studies which the class should be prepared to undertake on its ee, ac- 
count. 

1. Inquire of the Public Library, the family welfare society, and the 
State Labor Department regarding investigations which savatoe been 
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made as to wage-earners’ scales of living in the community. Procure re- 
ports on any such investigations, and discuss in class. 

2. Inquire of the mayor and of the family welfare society regarding 
problems of unemployment in the community. Ascertain, so far as pos- 
sible, the volume of unemployment at different seasons of the year, and 
during periods of industrial depression. What attempts are made to pre- 
vent unemployment? If there is a municipal or state employment bureau, 
ascertain the number of applicants for positions and of men placed in posi- 
tions, respectively, during the past year. Also inquire whether the city 
plans public improvements in such a way as to furnish extra employment 
during periods of industrial depression. 

3. Consult with the secretary of the family welfare society regarding 
methods of providing for unemployed men. To what extent are savings 
of the men themselves utilized for this purpose? How much money is 
spent by the various charitable agencies in furnishing assistance? What 
unions pay out-of-work benefits to their members? How adequate are 
these various sources of relief? What is the effect of unemployment 
on the scale of living among workingmen’s families? 

4. Inquire of the same person regarding the effects of industrial acci- 
dents on the wage-earner’s scale of living. What provision is made for 
these emergencies? How adequate is it? Examine the workmen’s com- 
pensation law of the state and compare its provisions with the standards 
of the best laws as described in the text. In what respects is it satisfac- 
tory and unsatisfactory, respectively? Note particularly the scale of com- 
pensation, and whether compensation is paid for the entire period of 
disability or dependency due to industrial accident. Note also the oc- 
cupations which are covered by the act. 

5. Inquire of the family welfare society regarding sickness as a cause 
of dependency among wage-earners’ families. What financial provision is 
made for it, and how adequate is it? If the subject of sickness insurance 
has been investigated by a state commission, procure a copy of its report 
and discuss in class. 

6. Examine the “widows’ pension” or “mothers’ aid” law of the state. 
Note particularly the maximum payments allowed mothers with dependent 
children. Inquire of the juvenile court judge, county poor officer, or other 
official administering the law in the local community, regarding the number 
and amounts of the pensions granted during the past year. Interview the 
secretary of the family welfare society regarding provisions of the law and 
use made of it in the community. Inquire particularly as to defects of the 
law itself, the adequacy of appropriations for the grant of pensions, and 
the extent to which the services of trained case workers are utilized in 
dealing with cases receiving pensions. 

7. Investigate the provision made for aged people in the community. 
How many are cared for in almshouses or in special homes for old people? 
If the state has an old-age pensions law, examine its provisions, noting 
the size of the pensions allowed and the conditions for eligibility to pen- 
sions. If the state has no stich law, ascertain whether there is a movement 
for the enactment of one. Has a state commission investigated the subject? 
If so, procure and examine a copy of its report. 
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8. Ask the secretary of the family welfare society for some case his- 
tories illustrating the need for better methods of providing for unem- 
ployment, accident, sickness, old age, and death. Discuss these cases in 
class. (Names and non-essential details of case histories so used should be 
changed by the person supplying them, in order to preserve their confiden- 
tial character. ) 

9. Study the provisions in the state labor law defining the maximum 
working day for women engaged in industry. In what respects are these 
provisions defective? Are women prohibited from gainful employment at 
night? Is the provision of seats and rest-rooms required in establishments 
employing women? 

10. Make a digest of the child labor laws of the state. How do they 
compare with the standards adopted by the Children’s Bureau Conference? 
How many children in the state under 15 years of age were gainfully em- 
ployed in 1920, according to the Census for that year? 

11. Examine the provisions of the state labor law applying to lighting, 
ventilation, temperature, fire protection, enclosure of machinery, use of 
dangerous chemicals, and other conditions in industrial establishments. Are 
these provisions satisfactory, so far as one can judge? 

12. What department or commission administers the labor laws of the 
ped Examine a copy of its last annual ref ort, and note the scope of its 

uties. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE. PLACE. OF PUBLIC; OWNERSHIP 


A number of people, impressed by the limitations of legislation 
and collective bargaining as methods of improving the wage- 
earner’s condition, contend that the only adequate solution of the 
problem is public or group ownership of economic enterprises. 
Under this system capital is not owned by individuals, but by the 
state, by society at large, or by the customers of particular enter- 
prises. Rent, profits, or interest are not paid on this capital, except 
under a special type of group ownership to be described later. All 
the proceeds of industry are distributed among the workers, or con- 
sumers, except for a relatively small share set aside for education, 
public-health work, and other community services. 

The advocates of so far-reaching a change attempt to justify 
it by showing that the private ownership and management of 
economic enterprises is unsatisfactory at best, and that the proposed 
system would be far superior to it from the standpoint both of the 
worker and of the public at large. These claims are, of course, re- 
jected as unsound by upholders of the present economic order. A 
vigorous controversy over the question has been waged for many 
years past, and a review of the arguments on both sides is essential 
to an understanding of the issue as it confronts us to-day. The 
public-ownership side of the controversy may first be presented. 
This consists in no small part of criticisms of the private ownership 
and management of industry. 

The Profit Motive under Private Capitalism. The advocates 
of public ownership assert that since profit-making is the prime 
motive of the owners of private capital, the needs of workers are 
considered only in so far as may be compatible with that motive. 
Consequently, wages, hours, speed rates, and other industrial condi- 
tions are fixed, not with a view to promoting the welfare of the 
worker, but to earning the largest possible profits for the employer. 

Take unemployment, for example. The very existence of the 
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worker and his family depends on his employment. Yet he is 
engaged and discharged as if he were so much raw material. When 
workers help employers make profits, then jobs will be provided; 
when, on the other hand, operation of the plant results in losses to 
the employer, then they are promptly discharged. 

The individual employer is not necessarily at fault in all this, 
because a commercial or industrial concern which does not make 
profits for the owners, or which does not at least meet expenses 
of operation, is soon forced out of business. Furthermore, other 
things being equal, people with capital to invest will put it into 
enterprises yielding the greatest profits, so that concerns offering 
the brightest prospects for profits will grow at the expense of 
less promising ones. But employers who secure their labor with 
the smallest outlay for wages, and who spend least on the ventila- 
tion, lighting, and sanitation of their plants, will make the highest 
profits, other things being equal; and minimum costs for these 
purposes generally mean low wages, long hours, speeding-up, and 
unhealthful working conditions, all of which affect adversely the 
welfare of the worker and his family. 

Defects of Legislation and Collective Bargaining. But are 
not labor legislation and collective bargaining sufficient remedies 
for these conditions? The advocates of public ownership give a 
negative answer to this question. They freely concede the improve- 
ments achieved by those measures, and themselves advocate a 
more extensive application of them. But it is pointed out that in 
countries where such measures have been tried longest, as in 
England, for example, the wage-earner’s living and working condi- 
tions are far from satisfactory. Even in the United States, so 
highly favored by its rich natural resources, the same thing is true, 
though the situation of wage-earners is considerably better here, as 
a rule, than in any other country. Thus, while conceding the 
benefits of labor legislation and collective bargaining, the advocates 
of public ownership insist that these measures have not furnished 
and are not capable of furnishing an adequate solution of the 
problems confronting the wage-earner. 

The failure of labor legislation adequately to remedy the 
worker’s situation is attributed mainly to the dominating influence 
of employers in politics and legislation, and their opposition to 
laws restricting their freedom to manage their business to suit 
themselves. Unemployment will serve again as an example. Ade- 
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quate financial provision for it would require huge funds, because 
of the enormous wage losses from this cause. Employers would 
have to put up a considerable portion of the funds required, should 
an adequate system of unemployment insurance be developed. They 
therefore oppose and have hitherto defeated all attempts to establish 
any such system. 

The labor unions are said to suffer from handicaps quite as 
serious. They have not, in this or any other country, secured for 
more than a small fraction of the wage-earning class a decent scale 
of living or satisfactory working conditions. This is due to a number 
of causes. Most important of all, perhaps, is the employer’s legal 
right to hire and “fire” as suits his interests, though the exercise of 
this right is restricted in some instances by the union. But neither 
law nor union can compel him to provide employment if he chooses 
to close down his plant, save in the case of transportation and other 
enterprises “affected with a public interest,” which under our 
law must give continuous service. In the employer’s contests with 
- the union, superior financial resources are usually on his side; if 
a strike is called, he can hold out indefinitely without feeling the 
pinch of hunger, whereas that is not true of the strikers. While 
public opinion sometimes affects the settlement of the issues 
involved in a strike, all too often it is moulded by the propaganda 
of the employer himself and supports his side of the dispute. More- 
over, because he is, as a rule, more influential in politics than is the 
union, the laws regulating relationships between capital and labor 
generally give him the advantage in industrial disputes. And the 
large number of unemployed men constitute a labor reserve upon 
which he can call on the occasion of a strike or a lockout, except in 
the case of skilled occupations requiring considerable training and 
experience. These and other factors largely account for the rela- 
tively slow progress made by organized labor in its struggle for 
better living and working conditions. 

Moreover, the private ownership of industry involves all this 
conflict between employers and employees, because their interests 
are opposed as regards wages, profits, hours, and working condi- 
tions. This conflict results in interrupted production, financial loss, 
and inconvenience to the public, thus seriously impairing the 
efficiency of the economic system. 

Industrial Autocracy. Advocates of public ownership further 
contend that the present economic system is autocratic in char- 
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acter, and out of key with the general movement of the age toward 
democracy in social relationships; that economic enterprises are 
owned by a few people and administered by them or their hired 
managers to suit themselves ; that as a result, the rank and file of 
workers are under the owners’ orders, and have little or nothing to 
say regarding the management of the concerns in which they have 
so vital a stake; that, in short, their work and even their lives 
are largely ruled by other people. 

Whatever else this may be, it is not self-government. But, if 
self-government is a good thing, is it not as good for industry as 
for politics or any other phase of social life? The denial of it in. 
industry represses the worker, diminishes his self-respect, and 
interferes with the development of his personality. People develop 
intellectually and morally through the exercise of responsibility ; 
but the wage-earner is excluded from the most important of all 
responsibilities to which he seems entitled, that of controlling, with 
his fellows, the work in which he engages. 

Interest, Profits, and Rent. Another chief count in the indict- 
ment of the present economic order is that the owners receive in- 
comes which they do not earn, and which rightfully belong to the 
workers. Owners may render useful services as managers, but 
for this they receive payment, the same as do salaried officials. 
The point is that the mere possession of property does not ethically 
entitle the possessors to an income over and above that earned 
by useful service in which they may be engaged. 

This argument may be elaborated somewhat further. Consider, 
first, the case of a man who saves part of the money earned by his 
own labor, and invests it in some money-making enterprise. He 
makes the investment precisely because he hopes and expects to 
receive from it money which he does not earn himself. This money 
he receives in the form of rent, interest, or profits on the invest- 
ment, while the investment itself, which he did earn by his labor, 
remains unimpaired. Believers in public ownership assert that 
wealth thus received is really produced by the workers (including 
managing officials) in the given enterprises, and not by owners 
of the capital. 

This assertion does not overlook the fact that buildings, ma- 
chinery, and other capital equipment are necessary to the produc- 
tion of wealth. Nevertheless, wealth is really produced, not by 
buildings, machinery, or other inanimate things, but by the laborer’s 
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use of these things. Nor is it denied that people who save and invest 
part of their earnings render a useful function under the present 
system, since needed capital is thus in part provided. The point 
of the argument, however, is that these and other owners of 
capital receive wealth which they do not earn, whereas under a 
régime of public ownership that would not be the case; because 
under such a régime capital would not be provided or owned by 
individuals, but by the community or by groups of consumers. 

Even more unjust, from this point of view, is the payment of 
rent, interest, or profits on capital not produced by the labor of 
the owners, but inherited from parents or others. Income from 
such capital obviously did not start with useful service on the 
part of its possessors. We do not know exactly what proportion 
of the wealth invested in industry was inherited by its present 
owners, but the available evidence indicates that it is considerable. It 
has been estimated that “four-fifths of the one hundred and fifty 
or more fortunes in the United States having incomes of over 
$1,000,000 a year have been accumulating for two generations or 
more,” and that five hundred fortunes of between five and ten 
millions of dollars have been handed down during the present 
generation. The proportion of lesser fortunes that were inherited 
by the present owners may not be so great as that of the larger 
ones, but it is certainly quite large. 

Investments in business concerns are, of course, more or less 
risky, and are frequently lost through the failure of those concerns. 
Nevertheless, on the average, the owners of capital, however they 
came by it, receive a good deal more from their investments than 
the original amount of the investments. This can be and is largely 
done without the owners undertaking any personal work for the 
concerns in which their capital is invested. If they do any such work 
they are paid for it, as a rule; and if they choose they can turn 
over to investment banks or trust companies the entire responsibil- 
ity for the management of their capital, and thus avoid any work 
whatever in connection with it. 

Now, if all the dividends on capital were used to increase wages, 
the worker’s scale of living could be vastly improved. How great 
this improvement would be is indicated by the fact that somewhere 
around 30 per cent of our total national income goes to the owners 


1 Estimates cited in Edie, L. D., Economics: Principles and Problems, 
PP. 453, 455. 
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of property, in the form of rent, interest, and profits, the remainder 
going to labor of all kinds, as wages or salaries. 

Waste in Industry. According to the advocates of public owner- 
ship, the present economic system is not only unjust in the respects 

indicated, but also inefficient. They believe, indeed, that the living 

conditions of wage-earners, farmers, and other workers could be 
bettered more by elimination of the inefficiency than by abolition 
of the injustice. The extent of this waste is partially indicated by 
the estimates of the Committee on Elimination of Waste in Indus- 
try of the Federated American Engineering Societies.? According 
to these estimates wastes in six leading industries studied by the 
committee ranged from 28.66 to 63.78 per cent. Moreover, the 
committee’s calculations allow only for certain sources of waste, 
and leave out of account other wastes just as serious.? Advocates of © 
public ownership insist that much of this inefficiency cannot be 
eliminated under private ownership, because it necessarily involves 
wastes due to the uncoordinated activities of numerous independ- 
ent producers, lack of harmony between capital and labor, fluctua- 
tions of the business cycle, and other factors. Elimination of all 
these wastes would vastly raise the scale of living for all classes 
of people. 

The Consumer and Private Capitalism. Profit-making is not 
always compatible with the best service of the public. Shoddy 
clothing, adulterated foods, injurious or worthless patent medicines, 
and other unsatisfactory wares are put on the market, in huge 
quantities because they can be sold at a profit; and from the same 
motive high-powered salesmen persuade the public, or a large part 
of it, to buy commodities not in themselves worthless or injurious, 
but which it would be better off without. Moreover, inefficient pro- 
duction means higher producing costs, and hence higher prices. 
Included in all prices are profit charges on invested capital. The 

’ profit-making motive is at the root of all these evils, according to 
the advocates of public ownership, and it is useless to talk of eradi- 
cating them while that motive continues dominant. 

Private Capitalism and War. Critics of the present economic 
order insist that war is largely caused by competition between the 


2 Published in its report entitled Waste in Industry, p. 9 

8 This topic is discussed more fully in Chapter VI, which the student 
should review in connection with the argument here presented only in 
outline. 
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capitalists of different nations, particularly for the control of 
markets and of opportunities for profitable investments in un- 
developed countries. It is generally conceded that this is true and 
that the World War, for instance, was largely due to such a 
conflict of interests. But the outspoken critics of private capitalism 
go further and contend that war cannot be abolished by a league of 
nations, a world court, or any other reform that leaves untouched 
this basic cause of international conflict. 
The Defense of Private Capitalism. All these are drastic 
criticisms, but the defenders of private capitalism have a reply to 
them. They concede that profit-making is the primary purpose of 
industrial management under this system, and that at present it 
does lead to serious inefficiency and injustice ; but they insist that 
these defects can be largely eliminated without abolishing private 
capitalism itself, and that the present system when so reformed 
will be superior to any practicable system of public ownership. 
They have a program for the accomplishment of this object. It 
includes as some of its main planks a better and more inclusive 
organization of wage-earners for the purposes of collective bargain- 
ing; a comprehensive code of labor legislation regulating condi- 
tions beyond the control of the. unions; graduated income, inheri- 
tance, and excess-profits taxes, designed to eliminate the grosser 
inequalities in the distribution of income and supply needed public 
revenues; and the elimination of waste and inefficiency through 
the scientific management of industrial enterprises, promotion of 
cooperation between capital and labor, and other improvements. 
They stress the fact that this program is actually being carried 
out at the present time. They cite, for example, the improvements 
already brought about in this and other countries through labor 
legislation and labor organizations. Given time and patience, the 
continued application of the same methods will correct the grosser 
ills from which the wage-earner suffers. They point out, further, ° 
that many industrial managers and engineers are vigorous critics of 
the wastes incident to private capitalism, and are working to correct 
these defects. A representative committee of the engineering socie- 
ties, for instance, made a thorough investigation of waste in in- 
dustry, and presented as part of its report a program for the elimi- 
nation of this waste. Some progress has already been made in 
putting that program into effect. 
Believers in private capitalism also have a program for the 
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protection of the public against adulterated goods, exorbitant 
prices, and other forms of exploitation under this system. Pure- 
food laws have already largely curbed the evil of adulterated goods. 
Progressive merchants, newspapers, and advertising concerns are 
now backing a movement for the elimination of misleading adver- 
tisements. Swindlers of all sorts are vigorously prosecuted by the 
government, and a number of them landed behind the bars every 
year. Exorbitant prices can and should be eliminated, either 
through the dissolution of monopolies responsible for them, or 
through their regulation by law. While much remains to be done 
along all these lines, so it is admitted, a comprehensive and effective 
program for protection of the public against exploitation should be 
quite feasible. 

Defenders of the present system reply to the argument that the 
payment of rent, interest, and profits is unjust by denying the 
charge, or else by insisting that even. if it is unjust we must regard 
it as a necessary evil. They say in any case that it is a lesser evil 
than other evils which would take its place under a system of public 
ownership. And they argue that the evil can be curbed through the 
raising of wages at the expense of profits, through the legal regu- 
lation of prices, where necessary, through income, inheritance, and 
excess profits taxes, and through other measures applicable to this 
problem. 

To the charge that the present system is autocratic and contrary 
to the principle of democracy, its defenders reply by a qualified 
admission of its correctness, but with the added assertion that 
democracy will not work in this field save to a limited extent. At 
best, they say, the masses of people must be under the direction of 
a few. That is the case in the government service, where the 
public ownership system is already in operation. Teachers, police- 
men, firemen, and postal employees, to take some important ex- 
amples, are bossed by their superior officers about as much as 
are the employees of a coal mine or a steel mill. Some one has 
to make decisions and see that they are carried out. 

They point out, however, that it is feasible to introduce a certain 
measure of self-government in industry under the present order. 
Experiments along this ‘line are now being undertaken by ‘quite 
a number of commercial and industrial concerns. Some of these ex- 
periments have been notably successful, and it seems not altogether 
unlikely that eventually most wage-earners will be accorded all 
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the self-government they are capable of exercising for their own 
good and that of society at large, especially in matters immediately 
affecting the welfare of the wage-earner himself. 

Defenders of private capitalism reply to the war argument by 
admitting its validity, in the main, though they claim, and quite 
correctly, that the conflicting commercial ambitions of capitalists 
in different countries are by no means the only important cause 
of war. Jingoism, secret diplomacy, and the rudimentary character 
of international law are perhaps quite as influential. And they do 
not despair of abolishing war under private capitalism. Many able 
thinkers on international questions take the same attitude. The va- 
rious means advocated for this purpose include the outlawry of 
war, the World Court, the League of Nations, the limitation of 
armaments, the abolition of secret diplomacy, and the arbitration 
of international disputes. Opinions differ, of course, as to the ex- 
pediency of these several measures. The advocates of public owner- 
ship favor one or another of these measures, also, but they hold 
that only the abolition of private capitalism can guarantee the 
elimination of armed conflict between nations. 

The Question Unsolved. Where does the truth in this contro- 
versy lie? The fact that competent thinkers are found on both 
sides of. the question, and that either side can adduce weighty evi- 
dence in support of its contentions, shows conclusively that they 
are dealing with an unsolved question, Any one with much imagina- 
tion can see that it is a very important question, and that as such 
it challenges our efforts to find a solution. The main planks of the 
public-ownership program may be stated somewhat more definitely, 
as a preliminary to our further ‘study of the problem. 

Principles of Public Ownership. There are several varieties 
of public ownership, and it really is not quite accurate to designate 
them all by that term, as it rather suggests government owner- 
ship, and some of those varieties are hardly that. One variety is 
that. It is illustrated by public schools, city water works, and 
municipal parks or playgrounds, to cite only a few examples. In 
reality such enterprises are owned by the community, though 
administered by governmental agencies. 

A second variety is ownership by groups of consumers. Under 
this system the customers of a store, a bakery, or a laundry, for 
example, themselves own and control that store, bakery, or laundry, 
and operate it through a manager and other employees engaged for 
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the purpose. Where this system is highly developed, wholesale 
establishments, factories, banks, and insurance companies may be 
owned by their customers or consumers of their products. This 
type of economic organization is usually designated consumers’ 
cooperation. 

A third system, one that has scarcely been tried out yet, is 
ownership of capital by the country at large, but with the several 
industries controlled by the workers and administered by managers 
and other officials chosen by the workers. There would, however, 
be some regulation of the several industries by local and national 
federations representing the unions of workers in all these in- 
dustries. This system is termed syndicalism. It receives its strong- 
est backing in France, Spain, and Italy, but it has its advocates in 
other countries as well. 

A fourth system also exists mainly on paper as yet, for it has 
not been tried out to any considerable extent. Under that system 
capital would be owned by the state or society at large, while the 
several industries would be controlled by guilds or unions of the 
workers and administered by managers and other officials of their 
own choosing. But the particular industries so controlled and ad- 
ministered would be coordinated by a national federation of the 
various guilds, and regulated by the state in order to protect the 
interests of the consuming public. This system is usually called 
guild socialism. 

These various types of non-private capitalism are often in- 
discriminately lumped together and called socialism for short. But 
it is important to distinguish them from one another, as they worl 
out very differently in practice. Morever, the term socialism has 
been abused so much that different people mean very dissimilar 
things by it. To most people, perhaps, it means what they have 
been taught to regard as “crazy ideas” or “radical” proposals 
advocated by the “‘reds” or the “bolsheviks.” This attitude does not 
get us anywhere, for it blinds us to some very real problems that 
can be solved only by genuine investigations and not by our 
emotions. 

The advocates of these several systems claim that they are 
democratic, that under them the various industries would be con- 
trolled by the people most vitally concerned. Obviously, however, 
democracy does not mean the same thing in all these systems. 
Under syndicalism industry would be controlled by the workers, 
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while consumers’ codperative enterprises are controlled by the 
consumers rather than the workers. On the other hand, industries 
under guild socialism would be controlled both by the workers 
and by the consuming public, with the workers exercising the 
greater part of the immediate control. State-owned and operated 
industries, in turn, may be controlled by elective or appointive 
officials primarily representing the public, or by boards represent- 
ing both the public and the workers engaged in the particular 
industries. The most democratic system, whether workable or not, 
would be one in which the control was exercised by the workers 
and the consumers (or public) jointly, and through representa- 
tives chosen directly or indirectly by each of these groups. 

Under any of these systems, so it is claimed, the worker would 
be assured of an adequate income, financial provision when un- 
able to work, a working day of reasonable length, and safe and 
sanitary working conditions. The worker himself would largely 
be in control and would naturally insist on these conditions being 
made satisfactory. While the worker’s control in consumers’ 
cooperative enterprises and in some types of state-owned and 
operated industries would not be direct, the claim is made that, 
under a régime of collective ownership, these would be operated 
in the interests of workers generally, and really be controlled 
by them, since under such a régime private capitalists would be 
non-existent and everybody concerned in industry would be a 
member of the working class. 

Are the Workers Qualified to Control Industry? Defenders 
of private capitalism charge that under a régime of collective 
ownership efficient management would be impossible, because the 
rank and file of workers are not qualified to formulate policies 
for the administration of industry, or select managers to carry 
out such policies. They claim that politics and favoritism would 
dominate in the choice of managers, and that a consistent, well- 
considered administrative policy would be rendered impossible 
by the workers’ ignorance of the problems involved and by fac- 
tional strife over measures intended to settle them. As the critics 
of the system put it, a factory, mine, or railroad cannot be run 
by a debating society. Moreover, once managing officials were 
selected, they would be hampered in their administration by the 
workers’ criticisms, and be promptly put out of office if they 
antagonized the rank and file. Long terms of tenure, so essential 
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to the development of efficient service in any line, would prodably 
be impossible under such conditions. The situation would be similar 
to that entailed by our present political system, under which the 
best men are rarely elected to office, tenure of office is short and 
uncertain, and government is often inefficient and sometimes cor- 
rupt. If the system adopted was state ownership and operation, 
it would actually be managed by government officials whose prime 
qualifications for office were ability to get votes and skill at “wire- 
pulling.” Under consumers’ codperation the conditions might be 
better, for then the workers would not be in charge; but control 
would nevertheless be vested in large groups of consumers, who 
would be disqualified for it by ignorance, factional differences, 
and other weaknesses of such groups. 

These are forceful criticisms and the advocates of collective 
ownership have not been altogether convincing in their reply to 
them. They might counter by saying that all but the highest 
managerial officials could be given permanent tenures, in much the 
same way as subordinate officials in government departments are 
organized on “civil service’ principles, and that elective officials 
could be given terms of office long enough to permit of efficient 
service. Perhaps a better plan would be to vest control in an 
elective board which appointed the managing officials, and thus 
put the latter beyond the direct control of the workers. Even if 
management were not so efficient under a plan of this kind, its 
inefficiencies might be more than counterbalanced by advantages 
of the system over private capitalism, such as elimination of 
overproduction, unemployment, wasteful advertising, and the 
like. 

Work Incentives Under the Collective System. Collective 
ownership is also criticised on;the ground that under it there 
would not be as strong incentives to efficient work as there are 
under the present system. People of great business ability could 
not pile up the millions they can now, and there might be no 
other motive quite as effective as this lure of great wealth under 
private capitalism. And if workers were all sure of a living wage, 
and of adequate provision for their needs when unable to work, 
there might be no adequate incentive to industrious service on their 
part. Under the present system they must come up to the standard 
set by the employer or lose their jobs. Economic security might 
deaden all ambition in most of them, just as it does to-day in the 
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case of many who are in the civil service, or who inherit wealth 
from their parents. 

In reply, the advocates of public ownership insist that the hope 
of great riches and the fear of want are not the only incentives to 
efficient work on the part of most people. In a socicty like ours, 
where idleness is condemned, it is easier in a way to work than it 
is to loaf. Criticism might therefore keep the rank and file of 
workers up to a satisfactory standard of performance in their 
jobs. 

And loftier motives would operate under the proposed system, 
as under private capitalism, for that matter. Many people like 
work because it interests them, or because it is preferable to the 
boredom ‘of idleness. Others find in the praise or recognition of 
their associates a strong spur to the best achievements of which 
they are capable. Not a few are influenced by a noble desire to 
serve their fellows to the best of their ability.-It is claimed that 
these non-mercenary motives would be much stronger under the 
collective system than under private capitalism; for with profit- 
making climinated, the road to social esteem and recognition would 
depend on achievement, not on the amount of money one could 
accumulate. : 

If there were still people who did not respond to any of these 
incentives they could be remunerated according to the amount of 
work they did, in much the same way as piece-workers are paid 
under private capitalism. Where the piece-rate system was im- 
practicable, methods could be devised for appraising the efficiency 
of the workers, just as public school teachers may now be rated 
as to their efficiency, though their work cannot be divided up into 
definite units. 

Allocation of the Workers. Critics of the proposed system 
assert that it would involve a difficult and perhaps insoluble prob- 
lem of distributing workers wisely among the various occupations. 
People prefer the easier, more attractive kinds of work, and would 
be discontented if they had to accept the opposite sort. With the 
application of large-scale methods to more and more of the work 
which had to be done, the proportion of highly specialized, mo- 
notonous jobs would increase. Moreover, there is a lot of dirty 
work, such as coal mining, street cleaning, and garbage removal, 
which would still have to be done by somebody. Would not prac- 
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tically all workers shun occupations of this sort, and demand the 
cleaner, less specialized, more interesting kinds of work? 

The advocates of collective ownership have an answer to this 
question. They suggest that the less attractive occupations could 
be made more desirable by shortening the hours and increasing 
the pay compared with other occupations requiring about the same 
ability, and thus attract a sufficient number of workers. But they 
believe that the door should be left open for the promotion of the 
abler, more ambitious workers in such occupations to better posi- 
tions in the same field or in other lines of work altogether. Indeed, 
they favor promotion in all lines of work on the basis of proved 
ability and efficiency. They also favor a system of vocational - 
guidance and placement designed to put young workers in suitable 
positions at the beginning of their industrial careers. Consumers’ 
cooperative enterprises would perhaps have less trouble with this 
problem of placing the workers, since the latter would not be in 
direct control of the situation. 

The Accumulation of Capital. Critics of collective ownership 
also charge that the temptation would be strong under this system 
to divide up all the current earnings of industry among the 
workers, in the form of wages or salaries, and not set aside suffi- 
cient funds for needed extensions of equipment or for replacement 
of old equipment. Advocates of the system reply that this objection 
is a rather far-fetched one, since ordinarily intelligent human be- 
ings would see then, as they see now, that increased production of 
wealth year after year depended on keeping manufacturing, min- 
ing, and other capital equipment up to date, and on the expansion 
of this equipment as needed. If they consumed too much of cur- 
‘rent earnings at the expense of needed improvements in equip- 
ment, they would soon learn that this policy was extremely short- 
sighted, and introduce the wiser policy in its place. 

Determination of Prices. Critics assert, further, that a satis- 
factory determination of prices would be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, under the proposed system. Each industry would want 
high prices for its products in order that its workers might re- 
ceive high wages or salaries compared with other workers. There 
might thus be continual bickering over this problem. The advocates 
of the system admit that this would be a difficult problem and 
one demanding constant attention, but they deny that it is insoluble. 
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They see no reason to suppose that a representative board or 
assembly could not handle the problem in a manner fairly satis- 
factory to. all concerned. Governmental agencies have long fixed 
prices or rates for the postal service, city water supply, and other 
public utilities, and demonstrated that they could regulate prices 
of food, coal, and other commodities during the war. This ex- 
perience tends to show that price-fixing under collective owner- 
ship would be a manageable problem. 

Satisfactions of Property Ownership. Another criticism is 
that people under any of the proposed systems would be denied the 
satisfactions derived from the possession of property, particularly 
income-producing property. The reply is that personal property— 
clothes, books, furniture, and the like—would not be prohibited 
under these systems, but only property entitling its possessors to 
incomes they do not earn, and that this latter feature constitutes 
perhaps the chief merit of a collective ownership system. The 
majority of people would probably possess more personal property 
than they do now, because they would have more to spend on the 
acquisition of such property. The fact is stressed that the great 
majority of people now possess little or no property other than 
personal property, and but little of that. It was estimated a few 
years ago that the richest 2 per cent of the people own 60 per cent 
of our national wealth; that the poorest 65 per cent own only 5 
per cent of the wealth, and that 33 per cent, constituting the so- 
called middle class, own the remaining 35 per cent of the wealth. 
Moreover, possession of income-producing property would not 
be a necessary protection against financial want under the pro- 
posed system, because all classes of people would be adequately 
protected by social insurance and other provisions for this pur- 
pose. 

Other Objections. These are the weightiest objections to 
collective ownership, and the rebuttals by advocates of the system. 
People ignorant of the subject offer additional criticisms which 
need be only mentioned here. They claim that collective owner- 
ship (socialism they usually term it) is opposed to religion; that 
it would break up the family and establish a system of “free 
love” in its place; that advocacy of the system is disloyal, because 
it violates the principles of the federal constitution; that the func- 
tion of government is to govern and not to own or manage in- 
dustry. 
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The first two criticisms are false, as well-informed people on 
both sides agree. The third criticism possesses a semblance of 
truth in that the federal constitution was established and developed 
under a régime of private capitalism, and its framers and inter- 
preters naturally took for granted the validity and permanency of 
that system. But it is not disloyal to propose amendments to the 
constitution, and the advocates of collective ownership have the 
right to agitate for amendments authorizing the introduction of 
their system, just as believers in woman suffrage had every right 
to work for a federal amendment granting that reform. As we 
shall see, many forms of public ownership flourish under the con- 
stitution as it now stands. 

More plausible but quite as unsound is the objection that owner- 
ship and management of industrial enterprises fall outside the 
scope of governmental functions. This is a survival of the old 
laissez-faire theory that government is best when it governs least. 
That theory is now utterly exploded except in the minds of people 
bound down by prejudice and tradition, Thinking people accept 
instead the view that the function of government is service, and 
that its proper sphere includes all fields of service in which it is 
demonstrably superior to non-governmental agencies. But the 
conclusive refutation of this objection is the fact that govern- 
ment here and elsewhere has taken over many important economic 
enterprises, and because experience showed that private owner- 
ship and operation, in those cases, could not render acceptable 
service. 

The issue of private versus collective ownership must be settled 
on its merits, and not on the basis of ignorant or prejudiced argu- 
ments about it. The weightier arguments on both sides have been 
presented, but it appears that none of these arguments are conclu- 
sive. As already stated, the question is an unsettled one. 

More remains to be said on the question, however, before we 
take leave of it. It may be that private ownership is demonstrably 
superior in some fields, and collective ownership in others. As a 
matter of fact, the more thoughtful people on both sides agree 
that this is true. We already have a lot of collective ownership, 
which no well-informed person wishes abolished. Most of this 
comes under the first type, that of state ownership and operation. 
A few figures will suggest the variety and extent of the economic 
activities under this head. 
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Forms of State Ownership. In 1926 the country had 50,601 
post-offices, 45,318 rural free delivery routes, approximately 350,- 
000 postal employees, and postal revenues amounting to $659,820,- 
000. The postal service, judging from these figures, is one of the 
country’s greatest industries. It operates, as we all know, on a 
public ownership basis. 

In the same year the country possessed, outside of towns and 
cities, more than three million miles of public highways, upon 
which was spent during the year upwards of a billion dollars. In 
addition, our cities of 30,000 or more inhabitants spend close to 
$200,000,000 a year on the construction and maintenance of 
streets and highways, which are, of course, public property. Ade- 
quate data on this class of expenditures by the smaller urban com- 
munities are not available; but the figures given show clearly that 
construction and maintenance of the country’s streets and highways 
constitute another of its greatest industries. 

The federal government owns all navigable rivers in the country. 
Over 23,000 miles of these waterways have been improved through 
canalization or deepening of channels. Exact figures on the cost 
of river and canal improvenients by federal and state governments 
are not available, but it amounts to several hundred million dollars. 
Great outlays for harbor improvements have also been made by 
federal, state, and municipal agencies. One of the federal govern- 
ment’s most valuable properties is the Panama Canal. It cost a little 
more than $350,000,000, and its annual net earnings are now 
around fifteen million dollars. Clearly, the development and main- 
tenance of harbors and waterways is another of the country’s lead- 
ing industries, 

The protection of life and property by public agencies—includ- 
ing fire and police departments, courts and prisons, army and 
navy—is also one of the country’s greatest industries. Exact figures 
as to its cost are not available, but it amounts to considerably 
more than a billion dollars a year. 

In 1925, of 1,391 municipalities for which data were secured, 
1,015 owned water works ;* 337 owned electric light plants (74 
of these purchasing current from private concerns); 41 owned 


*An investigation in the previous year by the American Water Works 
Association showed that of 9,850 water supply plants in the country, 6,900. 
or 70 per cent, are publicly owned. See the Association’s report entitled 
Manual on American Water Works Practice. 
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gas plants ; and 285 owned street railways.’ In some of these cases, 
however, part of the given utilities are privately owned. Public 
ownership of city water supplies predominates over private owner- 
’ ship, and municipal provision of water supplies, in view of the in- 
vestment and labor involved, may be regarded as another of the 
country’s leading industries. A closely related function is sewage 
disposal, which is almost universally under government control. 
The federal government has enormous land holdings, much of 
them withdrawn from settlement by private owners in order to 
conserve certain natural resources. In 1926, it had 31,128,509 
acres of coal land, 5,802,617 acres of oil land, 2,320,023 acres of 
phosphate land, 4,999,721 acres in power-site reserves, 359,566 
acres in public water reserves, and 158,759,210 acres of forest 
_land, more than twenty-one million acres of the latter in Alaska. 
It also has several million acres of land devoted to park purposes. 
The greater part of the country’s water-power is on navigable 
streams, and is accordingly owned by the federal government. 
About one third of the country’s forest lands is owned by the 
nation, states, counties, and municipalities. In addition, the unap- 
propriated and unreserved public lands of the country totalled 
more than 196,000,000 acres in 1926. A few years ago the Secre- 
tary of the Interior placed the total value of the “national 
estate” —the federal land holdings—at twelve billion dollars. 

Close to five billion dollars are invested in the plant and equip- 
ment of our public school system, including state colleges, uni- 
versities, and normal schools. This system employs more than eight 
hundred thousand teachers, and spends between two and three 
billion dollars annually for maintenance and expansion. The greater 
part of the country’s educational service is now provided by the 
system. Moreover, a large portion of our scientific research is 
conducted by state universities, colleges, and normal schools, and 
by other governmental agencies, including the state agricultural 
experiment stations, and a number of federal bureaus or depart- 
ments, notably the Children’s Bureau, the United States Public 
Health Service, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Bureau of Standards, and the Census Bureau. 
These activities together constitute still another of the country’s 
leading industries, in the broad sense of the term. Moreover, most 


5 The American Year Book, 1926, p. 285. 
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privately supported schools, colleges, and universities are instances 
of group ownership, as comparatively few institutions of this 
class are owned by individuals or operated for profit-making pur- 
poses. 

In ‘1926 there were 6,524 public libraries in the United States 
and Canada, owning 68,653,275 volumes, and spending in that 
yeat $37,294,303.° The great majority of these libraries are, of 
course, in the United States. While our public-library service may 
not be properly characterized as one of the country’s greatest » 
industries, it is certainly among its most important ones, con- 
sidering the place it fills in the lives of the people. 

Other publicly owned enterprises include public-health services, 
parks, playgrounds, community centers, docks, wharves, markets, 
ferries, cemeteries, hospitals, and charitable institutions.” 

The foregoing enumeration of publicly owned industries or 
services is a truly impressive one. It should dispose, once for all, 
of various fallacious arguments about the subject that are widely 
accepted. However inefficient or corrupt government may be, it 
has shown itself superior to private initiative in most if not all 
of these fields. Moreover, such an enumeration clearly shows that 
government, as a matter of fact, engages in a great variety of 
economic activities. While this may come as a surprise to many, 
that 1s because we have become accustomed to a narrow concep- 
tion of industry restricting it to privately owned enterprises. Ob- 
viously, however, postal service, public education, water supply, 
and many other government undertakings are as economic, in a 
true sense, as are mining, manufacturing, or agriculture. They use 
capital, they employ labor, some of them charge directly for their 
services, and the remainder do so indirectly, all of which are 
earmarks of genuine economic enterprises. 

State ownership has developed further than any other type 
of collective ownership. The only other type that has been ex- 
tensively adopted is consumers’ codperation, or ownership of 
economic enterprises by their consumers or customers. While it 
has progressed much further in England, Belgium, and Russia 
than in the United States, statistics indicate an extensive develop- 
ment of cooperative enterprises in this country. 


&The New International Year Book, 1926, p. 432. Separate fi 
the United States are not at hand. pets : € figures for 


7 For additional instances of public ownership, Th 
Public Ownership. p, see Thompson, Carl D., 
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Codperation in the United States. Codperative concerns in this 
country are engaged in the sale of groceries, meats, milk, dry 
goods, clothing, coal, furniture, and other commodities ; credit and 
banking operations; life and fire insurance businesses; housing 
enterprises; provision of recreational facilities; operation of res- 
taurants and laundries; health, educational, and telephone serv- 
ices. 

Marked developments have occurred in some fields. Thus, be- 
tween 2,000 and 2,500 cooperative stores are engaged in the sale 
of groceries, meat, and general merchandise; approximately two 
thousand mutual or cooperative insurance companies among farm- 
ers and wage-earners have written insurance amounting to $8,500,- 
(000,000, most of it fire insurance; and the great bulk of life in- 
surance is written by the so-called mutual companies, which are 
cooperative, non-profit-making concerns. These are striking illus- 
trations of the spread of cooperative principles in this country. All 
told, cooperative business enterprises play an important part in 
our economic activities. 

Principles of Consumers’ Codperation. Most consumers’ 
cooperative societies are based on Rochdale principles, so called 
because these were first applied by a society organized at Rochdale, 
England, nearly a century ago. The membership of such a 
society comprises those who have bought stock in the society, 
this usually being held in small amounts by the individual mem- 
bers. The store, bakery, restaurant, or other business of the society 
is run on capital so supplied, supplemented in some cases by loans 
from the members or earnings from the business. Policies for the 
conduct of the business are decided at membership meetings, and 
a manager is chosen either at one of these meetings or by the 
committee on management elected at a meeting. A small rate of 
dividends, usually 4 or 5 per cent, is paid on the stock, though 
some societies do not pay stock dividends at all. 

Goods are ordinarily sold at the prevailing market prices, and 
at the end of each quarter or other specified period net earnings 
are divided among the members according to the amount of their 
purchases, or devoted to educational or other services approved 
by the society. Under this scheme profits are largely eliminated, 
since the excess of the prices charged over the cost of the articles 
handled is returned to the customers in the form of dividends on 
purhases. Only interest on stock remains as an element of profit, 
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and this is relatively unimportant, as the rate of interest is low and 
the stock is more or less evenly distributed among the membership. 

All members have one vote each at meetings, irrespective of the 
stock held by them. Non-members may be accepted as customers, 
but they generally do not share in dividends on purchases, or, if 
this privilege is granted, receive a lower rate than the members. 
The principle of one vote to a member, regardless of other circum- 
stances, assures the democratic control of these enterprises by the 
consumers. But the employees have no direct voice in the adminis- 
tration of these societies. 

Wholesale establishments, factories, farms, and other enterprises 
maintained to supply the retail societies with goods for sale are 
managed by societies organized for the purpose, these represent- 
ing the membership of the local societies, and using capital supplied 
by the latter. 

While some experimenting with syndicalism and guild socialism 
has been undertaken, few if any economic enterprises are now 
organized in accordance with their principles. Whether or to 
what extent these types of collective ownership are practicable, only 
more extensive experimentation can determine. 

Methods of Introducing Collective Ownership. Various 
methods of substituting collective for private ownership are applied 
or advocated. The methods employed by groups of consumers have 
just been discussed. State ownership is introduced or extended 
through the appropriate legislation, including constitutional amend- 
ment where necessary. The necessary funds are provided either 
through the sale of bonds or from current public revenues. If the 
service rendered is free to the users, as is public education, all 
the cost is ultimately paid from tax or other public revenues, 
though bonds for permanent equipment are commonly issued. If a 
charge is made for the service it may be feasible to redeem the 
bonds eventually and pay interest on them while outstanding, out 
of the revenues accruing from service charges. That is the plan 
usually advocated by those favoring government ownership of 
the railways, for example. 

The advocates of government ownership naturally try to con- 
-vince the public that this system is preferable to private owner- 

ship. And they seek to secure political backing for their plans, 
either through the dominant parties or by means of parties estab- 
lished for this special purpose. The Socialist Party is the most 
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important of the latter type in the United States. Educational and 
political efforts in favor of government ownership are largely 
directed to the wage-earning class, particularly the members of 
the unions, on the ground that this class suffers more grievously 
than any other class from the evils of private ownership. 

The syndicalists rely exclusively on labor unions for the estab- 
lishment of their system. The term comes, in fact, from the French 
word syndicat, by which unions are designated in France. The two 
main methods which the syndicalists would have the unions apply 
in bringing about their system are the strike and sabotage. The 
latter is applied to practices, such as injuring machinery and in- 
terfering with the smooth running of industry generally, designed 
to further the breakdown of the present economic system and con- 
vince the public that the management of industry must be turned 
over to the workers. Their main reliance, however, is the general 
strike, by which the public is to be put at the mercy of the unions 
and forced to accept their system. The syndicalists do not favor 
politics and legislation in the introduction of their program, be- 
cause they believe that these will be controlled by the capitalist 
class as long as the present system continues. For that matter, 
they do not believe in the state under any circumstances, as we are 
acquainted with it. Under their system local and national federa- 
tions of the unions would perform the services now delegated to 
governmental agencies. 

The guild socialists would rely upon both legislation and trade- 
union action in bringing about the adoption of their system, but 
they attach more importance to the part that would be played by 
the unions. According to various guild socialists, the unions can 
and should gradually take over the control of industry from the, 
owners; set up in business for themselves with credit supplied 
by the state; and employ the general strike, if necessary, in forc- 
ing a shift from private ownership to the guild system. 

The Problem of the Future. As we have said, moderate people 
on both sides of the general question agree that collective owner- 
ship is superior in some fields, and private ownership in others. 
They would agree, for example, that education, the postal service, 
parks and playgrounds, city water supply and sewage disposal, 
streets and highways, control of infectious diseases, and the con- 
servation of certain natural resources are better provided for under 
the collective system. They would agree, on the other hand, that 
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agriculture and most of the handicraft industries are better left on 
a private ownership basis. 

They would disagree as to which system is preferable for manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation, trade, banking, insurance, hous- 
ing (in the city), certain phases of recreation, and much of the 
medical service. It is mainly in these fields that the question will 
be fought out in the future. Perhaps it will be largely decided, in 
practice, by the results of experiments with collective ownership 
in those fields. Russia has recently embarked on a gigantic ex- 
periment in this direction, and it seems not unlikely that England 
and other European countries will experiment extensively along 
the same lines before many years have elapsed. Moreover, a num- 
ber of European countries have already had a long experience 
with the state ownership of railroads, telegraph and telephone 
companies, and other enterprises which are here on a private 
ownership basis. In considering this question for ourselves we 
should obviously do well to study those experiments, and profit 
as much as we can from what they have to teach us. 

Summary. A debate has been waged for a number of years over 
the respective merits and defects of privdte and collective owner- 
ship of economic enterprises. Advocates of collective ownership 
charge that privately owned industry is dominated by profit-making 
motives, and exploits the worker for the advantage of the owner. 
The present system is also charged with being autocratic, and 
therefore out of key with the general movement toward democracy 
in social relationships. Critics assert, further, that rent, interest, 
and profits represent unearned income which rightfully belongs to 
the workers. The consumer is also exploited, according to the 
argument, as is evidenced by high prices, sale of shoddy goods, 
misleading advertisements, and other practices prompted by profit- 
making motives. Most serious of all, perhaps, is the industrial 
waste under private capitalism, due to competition, the business 
cycle, conflict between capital and labor, and other ineradicable 
defects of the system. Last but not least, war is caused primarily 
by the conflicting interests of capitalists in different countries and 
cannot be eradicated so long as private capitalism prevails. 

Defenders of private capitalism concede the force of these 
criticisms, but reject a number of them, and assert that the present 
system can be so reformed that it will be superior, from the stand- 
point of both the wage-earner and the public, to any practicable 
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system of collective ownership. They have a program for such 
improvements, and point out that it is actually being put into 
effect. 

They charge, in their turn, that collective ownership is imprac- 
ticable. Workers cannot wisely select and control industrial mana- 
gers; the assurance of a living wage, provision for workers out of 
employment, and abolition of profit-making would destroy all 
effective incentives to efficient service; the upkeep and expansion 
of capital equipment would likely be neglected; the assignment 
of workers to the various occupations would be a difficult task; 
the fixing of prices might prove an insoluble problem; and the 
satisfactions derived from the possession of property, especially 
income-producing property, would be denied under a:system of 
collective ownership. Advocates of a collective system have replies 
to all these criticisms, though not altogether convincing ones. 

A review of the debate shows conclusively that the question 
at issue is really an unsettled one. It may be, however, that col- 
lective ownership is demonstrably superior in some fields, and 
private capitalism in others. Indeed, both sides agree that this is 
true. They agree, for instance, that popular education, the postal 
service, city water supply, and many other services are best 
provided for under public ownership, and that, on the other hand, 
agricultural and handicraft industries are best left under private 
ownership. They disagree as to which system is preferable in bank- 
ing, transportation, manufacturing, and other industries, 

Public ownership and consumers’ cooperation have had an ex- 
tensive development in the United States and elsewhere. Syndical- 
ism and guild socialism, on the other hand, have not been thor- 
oughly tested in practice. The future of collective ownership, 
whether of these or other types, will probably be determined by 
practical experiment rather than theoretical argument. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


1. List all the activities or services performed by federal, state, and local 
governments for the community. Prepare a similar list of economic enter- 
prises under private ownership and control. List also any cooperative 
enterprises in the community. Compare these lists. 

2. If feasible, procure annual financial statements of two or more local 
concerns under private ownership and operation. Determine the amounts 
paid out for the given year as (a) salaries and wages, and (b) rent, 
interest, and profits. 
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3. Look up the history of public education in the state and identify 
the main factors in its development. Study in the same way any munici- 
pally owned water works that may be accessible. 

4. Make a study of the public school system, the public health service, 
the public library, and any other publicly-owned enterprises in the com- 
munity. Determine the sources of their income, the various purposes for 
which expenditures are made, and the methods of financing extensions of 
plant or equipment. 

5. Procure a copy of the state, city, county, and township budgets for 
the past year, and note the purposes for which appropriations are made. 
(Be careful to include appropriations for schools and other public under- 
takings controlled by independent boards.) 

6. Visit and investigate one or more cooperative enterprises, if there 
are such in the community. Ascertain how capital is secured, the rate of 
interest paid thereon, the method of dividing earnings, the privileges and 
duties of members, and the methods of selecting managers. Compare with 
the Rochdale plan of codperation. 

7. Examine the platforms of the various parties adopted during the 
last Presidential campaign. Compare their pronouncements regarding public 
ownership. : 

8. Ascertain the number of votes cast for the leading Socialist candidates 
in the state and the country as a whole at Presidential elections since 
1900. 
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PART IIT 


THE BUSINESS OF LIVING TOGETHER 


} 


CHAPTER X 
THE PROBLEM OF BETTER HOMES 


A newspaper account of housing conditions in one’of our 
medium-sized cities will serve as an introduction to the problems 
of this chapter. We are withholding the name of the city in ques- 
tion, as this account may not give a fair picture of conditions 
there at the present time. 


Housing Conditions in an American City. “Eighteen per cent of 
the families of X reside in houses for which they pay a rental of less 
than $10 a month... . Add to this 18 per cent the 21 per cent of 
families who reside in houses for which they pay a rental of from 
$10 to $15 a month, and the importance of proper housing to the en- 
tire community is shown by the numerical scope of the people it 
immediately affects, nearly 40 per cent of the population of X living 
in houses that rent for $15 a month and less—the type of house that 
presents the housing problem in X. 

“Speaking generally, not with one, but hundreds of examples in 
mind, in so far as physical deficiencies are concerned, the housing prob- 
lem of X manifests itself in three distinct phases, namely, the house it- 
self, its equipment, and the smallness of the lot upon which it is built. 
As time goes on, conditions that were at first in no wise satisfactory 
are made worse by the wearing effects of natural deterioration. About 
the only differences between an old house of this type and a new one 
is that the latter is less ramshackle in appearance. 

“To the house itself, those who have undertaken to provide ac- 
commodations for the laboring people have accorded little attention. 
It is planned as a rule to embrace from three to six rooms, the archi- 
tectural principle of the ‘shotgun’ house being usually followed. This 
‘shotgun’ dwelling is the bane of housing experts throughout the 
world. It derives its name from the single-barrel appearance created 
by the succession of rooms, one behind the other, connected by doors 
that are cut also on a direct line. Sometimes this house appears as a 
‘single-barrel gun.’ Again, two are attached by a partition wall and 
made to form two separate apartments, each with its own front and 


back doors. Entrance to one room is effected only by passage through 
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another, thereby destroying whatever element of privacy a small house 
may retain. 

“Windows are small and afford no more light than ventilation. 
Draughts can not be closed and in the winter months colds are widely 
present. The houses are not ceiled and the wall coverings are the 
cheapest of paper which becomes the nesting place of myriads of 
germs as it begins to break and hang down in long, dirty, unsightly 
folds. Roofs soon begin to leak and are but infrequently properly re- 
paired. The house itself—its construction and appearance—has noth- 
ing in common with lofty conceptions of a home. It has none of the 
picturesqueness of the vine-clad cottage, the log cabin nor the thatched 
hut in the dell which the poets have endeared to us in sentimental 
rhyme. It is a cold-blooded, hard, business proposition that embraces 
only those things elemental in‘its renting capacity—walls, windows, 
roofs, doors. With the formation of an enclosure, its construction 
ends. There is no evidence of effort to give a home-like appearance. 
No attempt is shown to please the eye nor to relieve the dull monotony 
of sameness and plainness. The impression uppermost in the mind 
of him who views it is that the building was erected upon the theory 
that the cheaper the construction and the greater the rent that may be 
collected for occupancy, the better, all told, is the investment. And in 
dollars and cents this is undoubtedly true; but in social economy it is 
an ever continuing waste. 

“Running water in the house is an anomaly in this realm of neglected 
tenantry, and that laboring man may count himself lucky who has his 
own private hydrant, though it be remote from the house in some 
inconvenient corner of the yard. As a rule he has to share his water 
supply with his neighbor, who, to be sure, is not very far away, 
and frequently he is merely one of four, and even five consumers, 
who obtain their water from a common pipe. Some there are who 
are without water facilities save a flowing well located fifty or a 
hundred yards away. 

Kitchen sinks are another rare specimen of sanitary devices found 
in workingmen’s homes, and the immediate consequence of this de- 
ficiency manifests itself in the dishwater and soapsuds that sur- 
round the doorstep. Like the Irishman ‘who declined to purchase a 
trunk to put his clothes in because he refused to appear undressed 
in public, the typical laborer’s house has no need of closets. At least 
it doesn’t have them. Fireplaces are few, screens are a luxury and 
sewerage is something virtually unheard of. Surface outhouses are 
the rule, and one of the most deplorable defects of the whole system 
is the multiple service they are required to perform. There are 
frequent instances of four families using one closet—and they have 
to keep that locked to prevent public intrusion 
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“Then—the bathtub. Society has a pharisaical antipathy to rubbing 
elbows on the streets with people of uncouth appearance and unclean 
clothes. And yet society rarely thinks, as she holds herself. aloof, 
that these people equally understand that cleanliness is next to god- 
liness; that they too, realize that soap and water are sanatory agen- 
cies contributing to moral as well as to physical health, and that all 
they ask is an opportunity to apply to themselves the same sanitary 
regulations and media that are the handmaidens of the élite. Society 
does not think this, perhaps; and yet it is true. Anyone who has 
seen a tired mother carrying bucket after bucket of water from 
an oustide hydrant to a large-size dishpan in the kitchen in which to 
bathe in turn each of her half-dozen children, will not pause to 
ponder long upon the rational hypothesis that poor people as well 
as the rich like to be clean. They want to be clean—but they haven’t 
the chance. If one speaks of bathubs in the houses of laborers he 
subjects himself to the supercilious ridicule of those who pretend to 
expert knowledge of the ways of laborers. ‘Bathtubs?’ some one will 
smile, indulgently, ‘Why, what would they do with bathtubs? Store 
coal in them?’ And yet social workers who have spent their lives 
among the poor emphatically assert that this implication is as un- 
founded as it is ungenerous. Nevertheless, the idea prevails pretty 
widely that such would be the use to which many of the laboring 
people would put their bathtubs were they provided with them by 
the owners of the houses they occupy. Whatever may be the reason 
for this inadequacy of equipment, it is a defect in housing common 
to the workingmen’s districts of all Y cities. In truth a bathtub is 
a curiosity, if scarcity endows things with curiousness. And, this 
in a country where the temperature is above 80 degrees during half 
of the year. 

“The proximity of the houses one to another is one of the most 
striking blemishes of the system by which the laboring people are 
sheltered. Two houses on a thirty-foot lot are by no means a rarity. 
Stretches of small dwellings, separated by no greater distance than 
a youth can jump—house after house of the same gloomy, depressing 
type, having the same paucity of equipment and lack of fitness 
for human habitation—are common enough to’excite only trivial com~ 
ment. Thirty of such structures on one lot hardly large enough to 
accommodate comfortably one third the number; others in smaller 
but no less dejected groups, tucked away from view behind large, 
imposing buildings; single houses, double houses and detached houses 
in clusters of twos and threes—of such unattractive scenes there is a 
plenitude in X and ‘most of them, if not all, are peopled with human 
beings who aspire to something better, who yearn for decency, but 
who lose their opportunity for elevating themselves in the cold, merci- 
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less necessity of keeping body and soul together by the blood-sweat of 
their brows. They want better things. They can not attain them with- 
out help. 

“And yet another picture. Here is a row of detached houses, fifteen 
or twenty in number, facing an alley. Less than ten feet of space 
separates them one from another. Not a modern household conveni- 
ence is found in the row. Passing around the structures one is some- 
what surprised, perhaps, to find another row of the same type of 
construction backed up against the first, facing in the opposite direc- 
tion. Clothes lines run from one house to another forming a veritable 
network of wires above the yard. The drying linen from some of 
the well-to-do homes of X is exposed to the contaminating in- 
fluences of a yard that defies description. Little outhouses are jammed 
into the restricted area between the dwellings, emitting nauseating 
odors, and otherwise evidencing the vilest of sanitary neglect. In- 
describable stenches come from vacant houses, the late occupants of 
which have not yet returned from the cotton fields... 

“Negroes? Yes, for the most part, negroes live there. But, yonder, 
bending over the washtub amid these physical surroundings, is a 
white woman, emaciated and worn with the pangs of poverty and 
the innumerable cares that fall to the lot of ‘the other half. Her 
husband was a laborer whose earning power yielded his family an 
average of $2 a day. He drank, abused her, became shiftless and 
sought to impose upon his feeble helpmate the burden of the family’s 
support. She left him, and taking her mother and child, sought refuge 
in this inferno of physical and moral filth. 

“It’s the best I can do, sir, right now,’ she said, wiping the soap 
suds from her eyes with the corner of her apron. She said it was 
soap suds. She was too brave to cry and then the little toddler at 
her knees would look in round-eyed amazement, and wonder, in the 
anguish of his little mind, what the matter was. 

“And for this she paid $1.50 a week. The house she lived in 
could be duplicated at a cost of less than $200. Including the value 
of the lot actually occupied by and assigned to the house; consider- 
ing insurance, taxes and all other unavoidable expenses, a generous- 
minded calculation of the investment and its yield would reveal a 
revenue pretty close to 25%. 

“Take another section of the town, typical of such conditions. 
Here is a row of double ‘shotgun’ houses on lots of thirty feet. 
They are occupied by the families of white wage-earners whose rev- 
enue runs from $10 to $15 a week. Back yards are cluttered with trash. 
The premises are unsightly. The house is ramshackle—about to tumble 
down, one involuntarily observes. A double outhouse is seen in the 
rear, of the unsanitary type. There is a hydrant on the property line. 
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Four families use it for their water supply. The windows are broken 
and unscreened. The roof shows to the eye its need of repair. 
The whole situation is repugnant to a refined sense. And for it all two 
families pay $8 a month—$4 a side. In the same neighborhood are 
houses of the same type and construction that bring $10-$5 a family. 
The sum of $400 would build a vastly superior structure. 

“These scenes are merely typical of conditions that prevail in those 
sections of X that are occupied by laboring people. They can be seen 
without trouble by those who are interested in philanthropic work. 
They exist—all over town. And the only way to acquire a proper 
understanding of what the laboring man is actually confronted, bound 
and stunted by, is to observe for one’s self. Personal inspection of these 
sections will vindicate the conservatism of these lines.” 


Extent of Unsatisfactory Conditions. We do not know how 
widespread such conditions as these are, as no comprehensive 
investigation of housing problems in this country has ever been 
made; but it has been estimated, on the basis of available evidence, 
that one third of our population live under unsatisfactory housing 
conditions, and that 30 per cent of this number, or one tenth of 
the total population, live under conditions that menace health, 
morals, and family life. 

Bad housing conditions are not altogether the same in different 
communities, of course, but practically every community in the 
land has its share of them, not excluding rural communities. In 
a large proportion of mining, cotton-mill, and other company- 
owned towns, where houses as well as jobs are supplied by the 
employer, conditions are very similar to those in X, though the 
crowding of houses so close together is not as common in such 
towns. In New York City, the tall, compactly built tenement house, 
with poorly lighted rooms, overcrowded apartments, inadequate 
toilet facilities, excessively high rents, and little or no outdoor 
space, presents the typical housing problem. While no other city 
in the country has so much housing of this type, the tenement or 
apartment house is being built more and more in our urban com- 
munities, and is bringing in its train, especially where unregulated 
by law, diminished family privacy, congested population, unsani- 
tary living accommodations, and restricted play facilities—con- 
ditions which it will be difficult if not impossible to correct in 
years to come. 

In many cities “converted single houses,” originally occupied 
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by one family each, but since altered to accommodate two or more 
families, present a serious problem. For the two or more families 
that occupy a converted house are often obliged to use the same 
yard, entrance and hallways, bathing and toilet facilities that were 
Originally designed for a single family. The evils of such an 
arrangement are obvious. 

One writer says, in surveying the housing problems of Amer- 
ican cities, that “the same conditions meet us everywhere—lot 
overcrowding and room overcrowding, dark rooms and inade- 
quately lighted rooms, lack of water, lack of sanitary conveniences, 
dilapidation, excessive fire risks, basement and cellar dwellings. » 
There are differences in emphasis. The besetting sin of Philadel- 
phia may be privy vaults, while that of Boston is dark rooms; 
New York may have no inhabited alleys and Washington no tall 
tenements, but none can afford to throw stones.” 

Housing Conditions and Health. Some large European cities 
have razed all the houses in many of their “slum” areas, and 
erected sanitary modern dwellings in their places. Some years 
ago a study was made of the effect this change had on the health 
of those living in sections thus improved in the city of Liverpool. 
In one of these sections about 80 per cent of the tenants in the 
new dwellings had previously occupied old tenements in the same 
section. Before the improvement the yearly death rate was between 
forty and sixty per thousand, of which approximately four per 
thousand was due to tuberculosis. But after the improvement the 
death-rate dropped more than one half, and less than two persons 
per thousand succumbed to tuberculosis. The better housing con- 
ditions must be largely credited with this improvement in health. 

Housing Conditions and Morality. Marked improvement in 
cleanliness and in conduct resulted from the same reform, as was 
shown by the appearance of the houses both inside and out, and by 
the decreased number of arrests. In one of the improved sections 
arrests per year dropped from 170 to eighty-two, and in another 
section from 202 to two, mainly, it is thought, as a result of the 
better housing conditions. 

Similar examples could be cited in this country. Statistics 
show that more juvenile delinquency occurs in crowded sections 
of our large cities than in less congested neighborhoods, and that 
the number of boys and girls arrested for violating the law de- 
creases in stich sections when playgrounds are established. Again, 
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the arrests of children are apt to increase after schools have closed 
for the summer, except in neighborhoods supplied with play- 
grounds, where no noticeable increase occurs. 

Bad housing conditions lead to wrong-doing of a different 
kind. As every one knows, grown-up boys and girls should have 
different sleeping quarters. But that is often impossible in the 
overcrowded homes of poor people. Worse than that, the work- 
ingman’s family must often take lodgers to help meet expenses, 
who may, because of crowded conditions, live in close contact 
with members of the family. This tends to break down the modesty 
of both men and women and lead to immorality. One writer has 
said, in view of these conditions, that there is perhaps no greater 
housing problem in this country than the “‘lodger evil.” Moreover, 
the best sort of family life is possible, as a rule, only when a 
single family occupies the same house or apartment. 

Housing Conditions and Efficiency. In causing disease and 
ill health, poor housing diminishes working efficiency. Moreover, 
where cities are poorly planned, people spend more time going to 
and from work than they would if dwelling houses and work 
places were properly located. Not only is working efficiency dimin- 
ished in these two ways by unsatisfactory housing conditions, 
but lowered morale due to the same conditions must have a similar 
effect. Instances are known where removal to better living quarters 
has been followed by an increase in earning power. Some years 
ago in Cleveland twenty families had to vacate miserable shacks, 
because these had been condemned by the local board of health 
as unfit for habitation. All of them claimed that they could not 
afford higher rents; and the associated charities, in the hope of 
improving their condition, offered to assist them in paying rent 
for better quarters. By the time a year had elapsed none of these 
families required any assistance in the payment of rent, although 
every one of them was paying more than twice the rent it paid 
before, except one family which had acquired a new and com- 
fortable home of its own. Better housing had been accompanied 
by increased earning power. 

Housing Conditions in the Country. What has been said so far 
applies chiefly to housing conditions in towns and cities. But most 
rural communities also have serious housing problems. Any one 
who has observed farm dwellings from an auto or railway car 
must have been struck by the dilapidated and unkempt appearance 
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of many of them. One naturally infers that the interiors of these 
houses correspond to their exteriors. This inference is amply sup- 
ported by the facts. 

Only a small percentage of farm-houses are as sanitary, com- 
fortable, and convenient as the majority of houses in a typical 
American town. Few farm-houses have bathrooms or even running 
water. Outdoor privies of a very unsanitary type often pollute 
wells and offer prolific breeding places for flies. Stables are quite 
commonly placed near the house, with similar effects. Doors and 
windows are often unscreened against flies, mosquitoes, and other 
insects. Lighting and heating systems are commonly of a primitive 
sort, kerosene lamps and stoves or open fireplaces being the rule. 
Then there are dingy interiors, unpainted exteriors, and unkempt 
yards by the millions in our rural sections. These conditions are 
usually worse in the case of farm tenants than of owners. Nat- 
urally, there is no congestion of population in the country, so far 
as housing conditions are concerned, but there is a lot of over- 
crowding within farm-houses and particularly tenant houses. And 
the pure air of which country people boast is often religiously 
excluded from the farm-house itself, especially in sleeping rooms, 
partly because night air is thought to be “sickly.” 

Causes of Unsatisfactory Housing. The student will find it 
helpful in considering this topic, to study both satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory conditions in his own community. How did the un- 
satisfactory conditions arise? And why are they not corrected? 
Some owners have their houses repaired or remodeled quite, 
‘promptly, when the need arises. Why is not this done by all 
owners? Again, why do so many families rent and not own their 
houses? And what determines the rents charged for housing ac- 
commodations ? 

Answers to the foregoing questions are not the same in all com- 
munities. We can accordingly only point out factors involved in 
varying conditions, leaving it for the student to consider these 
questions in connection with housing conditions of his own com- 
munity. 

Oftentimes the owner of a house thinks he cannot afford repairs 
or improvements which he would like to make. If he occupies the 
house himself, he may think, as is frequently the case, that all 
his income is required for food and clothing for the family, educa- 
tion for the children, and other necessities. If the house is rented 
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to others, it may not pay him to make needed repairs and altera- 
tions. The added rent which could be charged for the house if 
improved might not bring him a “fair” return on the money in- 
vested in the improvements. He might find that the same sum of 
money invested elsewhere would yield greater returns. And poor 
houses can usually be rented, because many people either cannot 
afford better ones, or prefer to live in poor ones in order to have 
more money for a car, clothes, or something else that is prized 
more highly than living in a decent house. 

House rents are commonly though not always fixed in such a 
way as to yield the prevailing commercial rate of interest on the 
money invested in the property, plus the cost of upkeep, including 
insurance, depreciation, taxes, and special assessments. 

All these items depend on other things. The amount of money 
invested is controlled mainly by the price of lots, the cost of 
building materials, the wages of labor, and the profits of con- 
tractors. Taxes and special assessments depend on the scope and 
efficiency of the services undertaken by governmental agencies, 
the cost of street improvements assessed against the benefited 
property, and the like. Depreciation in the value of property de- 
pends on the deterioration of houses, so far as this is not checked’ 
by repairs and improvements, and on changes in the character of 
the neighborhood affecting the value of real estate. A house and 
lot often increase in value, however, owing to growth of the com- 
munity or to improvement of the neighborhood as a place of 
residence. 

The factors just discussed normally determine rents. But it 
often happens that rents are greatly increased because of a hous- 
ing shortage. This is the reason why renters in most American 
cities had to pay unusually high rents during and after the war. 
In a city of considerable size, poor transit facilities have much 
the same effect, for in that case a greater number of people will 
want to live near their work, and as a result the demand for houses 
near the business and industrial districts is likely to exceed the 
supply. The same condition, when combined with the concentra- 
tion of business and industrial enterprises on too small an area, 
leads to congestion of population around that area, and the erec- 
tion of tall tenement or apartment houses to supply the demand 
for dwellings. Unless these conditions are regulated by the com- 
munity, they not only result in high rents, but also in the building 
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of houses too close together, and, consequently, in inadequate 
lighting and ventilation. High rents: and insufficient housing ac- 
commodations also lead to overcrowding within houses or apart- 
ments. 

People rent dwelling houses for a variety of reasons. Some 
people prefer to rent, either because ownership of a home would 
limit their freedom to accept business or professional opportunities 
elsewhere, or because they think it more desirable to put their 
savings in bonds, life insurance, or some other form of protection 
for the future. A great many do not buy houses because they are 
not sure of continued employment in the same community. But 
perhaps the great majority of renters in our cities do not own 
their homes because they are financially unable to do so. Most of 
this group are wage-earners whose earnings are so small that the 
purchase of a house is out of the question. The price of houses, 
the outlay of cash necessary to acquire possession of one, and the 
interest charged for loans secured by mortgages on real estate 
put home ownership beyond the reach of this class. 

Special Factors in the Country. One finds a somewhat different 
set of factors at work in the country. Many farm owners are not 
sufficiently prosperous to acquire and maintain satisfactory dwell- 
ing houses. Others can afford such houses, but have not been edu- 
cated to the point of desiring them, preferring instead to put 
their money into land, barns, or other investments. Comparatively 
few farm landlords realize their responsibility for properly hous- 
ing their tenants, and tenants themselves have not as a rule been 
educated to desire really good homes. Moreover, tenants cannot 
themselves afford to make improvements in houses they occupy, 
when landlords refuse to do so, because under our laws landlords 
are not required to reimburse tenants, when they move away, for 
improvements made by the latter; and tenants in general do not 
stay on the same farms long enough to get the full benefit of im- 
provements which they undertake at their own expense. Of course, 
taxes, prices of building materials, wages of carpenters, and other 
items in building costs affect housing conditions in the.country as 
in the city. Such factors as transit facilities, land values, and scar- 
city of houses, on the other hand, have little or no influence on 
, rural housing conditions, 

Remedies for Unsatisfactory Conditions. What is the solution 
of housing problems such as exist in most local communities ? How 
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can the causes of unsatisfactory conditions be abolished? Or, when 
that is impossible, what can be done to counteract them and thus 
avoid the development of similar conditions in the future? 

Education as a Remedy. One approach to the solution of these 
as of most other problems is education. Most people can be edu- 
cated to desire decent dwellings, and hence to buy or rent such 
dwellings if they are financially able. Very likely a few people 
cannot be thus influenced by education, and for them a different 
procedure will be necessary. Education has also often helped land- 
lords, real estate dealers, and building contractors to realize more 
clearly their responsibility for the provision of safe, sanitary, and 
convenient dwelling houses. Moreover, education is the means of 
creating and sustaining public opinion that demands healthful 
houses for those who must rent from others. 

But many who rent houses to other people cannot be effectively 
controlled by educational methods. Some of them think of their 
own pocketbooks, say “business is business’? and never give a 
thought to the human side of their business. The development of 
an influential public opinion on this as on other social problems is 
a tedious, difficult, and sometimes impracticable undertaking, and, 
even so, it does not influence very much the business-is-business 
type of real estate operator. Nevertheless, education and’ public 
opinion prepare the way for another method, one calculated to 
reach those not responsive to educational efforts as such. This is 
regulation by law. 

Legal Regulation of Housing. The law as applied to this prob- 
lem lays down certain rules—such as will be discussed presently— 
which owners must follow in the maintenance of houses, in the 
erection of new house$, and in the repair or alteration of old ones. 
Adequate laws provide, of course, for their own enforcement, 
as no law ever enforces itself. Enforcement includes (1) inspec- 
tion of houses coming within the provisions of the law; (2) sub- - 
mission to the proper officials of designs or plans for new houses 
or the alteration of old ones, to determine whether they are in 
conformity with the law; and (3) the trial of persons charged 
with violation of the law, and their punishment when found guilty. 

Where a community adopts this method of housing reform, the 
standards of housing included in the law must be carefully for- 
mulated. If these are too low, then the law will not touch some 
housing evils it might otherwise correct ; while, if too high, it will 
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add unduly to the cost of building, and hence to both the rent 
and the price of houses. Also, the provisions for enforcement of a 
law must be drafted very carefully, for otherwise the law will 
be unenforceable. Care must be exercised lest provisions of the 
law conflict with the state constitution, and prove to be unenforce- 
able on that account. 

A Model Housing Law. Fortunately, those interested in hous- 
ing legislation have an excellent guide in A Model Housing Law 
worked out by Mr. Lawrence Veiller and published in a book 
bearing that title. This book presents the draft of a housing law, 
which, as the title suggests, is intended as a model for legislative 
bodies to follow in the enactment of such laws. 

Mr. Veiller prepared this model law in the light of extended 
experience as a housing reformer, including participation in the 
campaign for housing reform in New York City which resulted 
in The Tenement House Act of 1901 passed by the New York 
State Legislature. Mr. Veiller has also studied housing conditions 
and housing legislation the country over, and his model law is so 
formulated as to furnish a pattern for legislation anywhere on 
this matter. No other law which might serve as a model is backed 
by so much practical experience as this one, and for that reason 
any state or city considering the enactment of housing legislation 
would do well to pattern after it. This does not mean, of course, 
that this or any other model law should be followed blindly. In- 
deed, Mr. Veiller’s book shows in detail how the model law can 
and should be adapted to the various circumstances under which 
it may be applied. 

General Features of the Model Law. This model law is in- 
tended only for cities of ten thousand inhabitants or more, though 
in some states housing legislation, to be constitutional, must apply 
alike to all their cities. Limitation of the law to cities of this size 
does not mean that smaller communities have no need of housing 
legislation. Smaller communities need a somewhat different type 
of law, but a model law for them has not yet been worked out. 

Mr, Veiller and housing experts generally believe greater prog- 
ress in housing legislation can be secured by working for state 
laws than for city ordinances. It takes less time and expense to put 
through a satisfactory state law applying to all cities or cities of 
a specified size in the given state than to secure separate ordinances 
in each of those cities. Moreover, a single state law is easier and 
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less expensive to enforce than a number of separate ordinances. 
For these reasons the model law is offered as a pattern for state 
legislation. This does not of course mean that progressive cities, 
if authorized by the state, should not enact housing ordinances 
for themselves. 

Housing experts also strongly recommend that state laws be 
mandatory, not permissive, in character. The enforcement of a 
mandatory law is obligatory, that of a permissive law optional, on 
the part of the cities concerned. The enforcement of housing 
laws is usually left to local officials, though some supervision by 
state authorities is necessary. 

The model law, together with Mr. Veiller’s explanations of it, 
fills a book of over 400 pages. We cannot here summarize this 
book, but may present some significant provisions of the law to 
show what it is like. The law applies to all dwelling houses, but its 
provisions are somewhat differentiated for three classes of dwell- 
ings distinguished in the law. These classes are: 


(1) single-family dwellings ; 
(2) two-family dwellings; 
(3) multiple dwellings occupied by more than two families, these 
subdivided into 
(a) dwellings occupied more or less permanently, such as ten- 
ement or apartment houses ; 
(b) dwellings not, as a rule, occupied permanently, such as 
hotels, clubs, and lodging houses. 


Provisions for dwellings erected after the enactment of a law 
differ from those for dwellings already in existence. These two 
classes of dwellings are designated as new and old dwellings re- 
spectively. 


Lighting, Ventilation, and Privacy. Some of the provisions under 
these -heads:are as follows: 

t.. The proportion of a lot which a dwelling may occupy varies 
from 40 to 90 per cent, depending on conditions specified in the 
law. 

2. No new dwelling house may exceed in height the width of the 
widest street on which it abuts, nor may it in any case be more than 
80 feet in height. 

3. Each house must have a rear yard of minimum dimensions 
specified in the law, these varying with the height of the house and 
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other conditions. Minimum dimensions for inside courts are also speci- 
fied. f 

4. Every room in new dwellings must have one or more windows 
opening to the outer air, and so placed as to give adequate light. 
The area of the window or windows in any such room must be at 
least one-seventh the floor area of the room. 

5. In new dwellings every room except water-closets and bathrooms 
must have at least ninety square feet of floor area while each 
apartment in new multiple dwellings used for permanent residence 
must have at least one room with a floor area of not less than 150 
square feet. Rooms in single and two-family houses must be at least 
eight feet from the floor to the ceiling, and the rooms in multiple 
dwellings at least nine feet. 

6. In all new dwellings, entrance to every living room, bedroom, 
and at least one water-closet without passing through a bedroom 
must be provided. 

7. A bathroom or water-closet must have a window area of not 
less than six square feet, and at least one window opening to the 
outer air. 

Sanitation. The provisions on sanitation prohibit the occupancy of 
cellars and basements which are not adequately drained, lighted, and 
ventilated. All new dwellings must have a cellar, basement, or open 
space underneath to insure ventilation and protection from dampness. 
Every new private dwelling or apartment used for permanent residence 
must have a separate water-closet, and a sink or wash-bowl with run- 
ning water, except in cases where water-mains are inaccessible. 

Fire Protection. The provisions for fire protection require that 
all dwellings over three stories in height be fire-resistive, or ‘“‘fire- 
proof,” to use the more common term. This not only affords pro- 
tection against fire, but discourages the erection of tall apartment 
houses, and thus helps to prevent lot overcrowding. Every multiple 
dwelling must have at least two ways of escape in case of fire, 
placed as far apart as possible. The erection of wooden multiple 
dwellings intended for permanent residence is prohibited. 

Alteration of Old Houses. An important section of the model law 
lays down rules for the alteration of old houses, where these fall 
below the standards specified for such houses. Such standards were 
made lower than those applicable to new houses, because it was 
thought unjust to require the owners of houses already in existence 
to bring these up to the standards laid down for new houses. 

Maintenance. The maintenance provisions of the model law require 
that all public halls be lighted day and night; that all dwellings be 
kept clean and in proper repair; that receptacles for ashes, garbage, 
and rubbish be provided; that fire escapes be kept in repair and 
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free from obstructions; that in sleeping rooms at least 600 cubic 
feet of air space for each adult and 400 cubic feet for each child be 
allowed; that lodgers be not taken by families in multiple dwellings, 
or taken only when authorized by special permits, and so on. 


Housing Legislation in Smaller Communities. Public opinion 
favorable to housing legislation is almost non-existent in the small 
town and rural community, and will probably be rather difficult to 
create and develop in the future, when the attempt is made. Al- 
though it seems likely that the main reliance for housing better- 
ment in country communities particularly must lie in a slow 
process of education, the desirability of legislation should not be 
forgotten. 

One writer on the subject apparently assumes that the more 
urgent legislation is possible in the immediate future. He says 
“the country householder, landlord or owner, should be compelled 
by law to provide the minimum essentials of decent and healthful 
living: well lighted rooms of reasonable size, privacy, freedom 
from overcrowding, protection against fire, and proper sanitary 
conveniences inside the house wherever possible, or if they must 
be out-of-doors then so constructed as to safeguard the health of 
the community.” This writer thinks that the construction and care 
of cesspools and outdoor privies, in particular, should be strictly 
regulated by law, because of their menace to the health of every 
one in the community. The state should be responsible for the 
enforcement of these particular regulations, he believes, for the 
reason that “the enforcement of sanitary laws upon one’s friends 
and neighbors is a thankless and unpopular duty and it cannot be 
expected that it will be done efficiently.” 

Opposition to Housing Legislation. Adequate housing legis- 
lation is by no means easily secured. Real estate interests generally 
oppose it, as it limits their freedom and may to some extent reduce 
their profits. The right way of meeting this opposition is to draft 
proposed housing legislation in such a manner that it will interfere 
as little as possible with legitimate real estate interests; and then 
cultivate a public sentiment in behalf of the legislation that shall 
overcome such opposition. 

The individual householder also frequently opposes housing 
legisiation because it limits his freedom to plan, construct, and 
alter his dwelling. It should be possible, however, to conyince 
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him that such regulation is necessary for the welfare of the 
community, and that restrictions placed on him and others by such 
legislation will be a benefit, even if somewhat burdensome. 

Housing Problems not Solved by a Model Law. It might 
seem that once a good housing law was enacted and put into effect 
housing problems would practically disappear. But this is far from 
being the case. Such a law does not touch the problem of high 
rents. Some states enacted emergency rent laws when the housing 
shortage became acute a few years ago, restraining landlords from 
increasing rents to their tenants unless. conclusive evidence could 
be produced in justification of such increase; but with the gradual 
disappearance of the housing shortage, these laws were allowed to 
lapse. 

Nor does housing legislation of the type discussed assist people 
with small incomes to acquire homes of their own, however much 
they may wish to do so. In fact, housing legislation of this sort 
makes these two problems more instead of less difficult. For, as 
can readily be seen, houses erected according to higher standards, 
as larger rooms, better fire protection, and the like, cost more than 
houses of a lower standard; and people who. rent or buy such 
houses will necessarily have to pay more rent or a higher price for 
them. Indeed, the enactment of a housing law embodying really 
satisfactory standards usually makes the housing problem of 
people with very small incomes more difficult than before. The 
same amount of rent will pay for less room in houses built accord- 
ing to the higher standards, and those who cannot afford to pay 
more rent may be forced to live in more overcrowded conditions 
than before. Sometimes, of course, people with small incomes will 
pay the higher rent to get the same amount of room as before, but 
spend less, and less than they should, on food, clothing, and other 
necessities. More frequently, perhaps, the lowest income group, 
unskilled wage-earners in particular, will continue to rent quarters 
in old houses. These may be improved in conformity with provi- 
sions of the law applying to this class of houses, but their con- 
dition is unsatisfactory at best, and generally it deteriorates. Escape 
from this situation by way of home ownership is made more diffi- 
cult on acount of the higher and more expensive standards of con- 
struction prescribed by the same legislation. 

Taxation and Housing Problems. Nor does the ordinary hous- 
ing law deal with taxation as a factor in housing conditions. In 
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this’ country houses and building sites are taxed at the same rate. 
This system of taxation tends to discourage improvements in all 
classes of buildings. For the erection of a better house in place of 
an old one or the improvement of the old one itself adds to the 
owner’s tax bill. Home owners with small incomes will therefore 
often feel unable to afford at the same time the expense of needed 
improvements and the increase in the tax bill due to these im- 
provements. Also, as already pointed out, landlords often decide 
against improvements in houses which they rent, because the in- 
crease in rent which could be charged would not bring a return 
on the money equal to that obtained by its investment elsewhere, 
plus the increase in the tax bill and other expenses. 

Because of these facts, many people advocate a reform in the 
tax system placing all the real estate tax, or a larger share of it, 
on the value of the lot, and a smaller share or none at all on the 
value of the building. This tends to encourage improvements in 
_ dwelling houses as well as other buildings. It also discourages 
the holding of vacant lots in a city, because under this system 
owners of such lots are obliged to pay higher taxes than under the 
old system, since all or most of the real estate tax is then levied 
on land; and, as a result, it becomes less profitable to hold vacant 
lots for an increase in value, the main motive for this practice. 
Thus the supply of houses is increased to some extent, and this 
tends to relieve overcrowding. It also operates as a check on rent 
increases, since there is more competition for tenants. Pittsburgh 
adopted this plan some years ago and, it is reported, with excellent 
results. 

The present real estate tax also affects rents and the upkeep 
of a house, as has been pointed out. The student can easily figure 
out the effects of this tax in his own community by multiplying the 
assessed valuations of various residential properties by the tax 
rate on real estate. This gives the real estate tax. He can readily 
see how a reduction or an increase in this tax rate would affect 
the expenses of house owners. The tax on a rented house is nor- 
mally passed on to the tenant in the rent bill, since the owner of 
such property fixes the rent in such a way as to bring a fair re- 
turn on the money invested, plus the taxes on the property to- 
gether with the costs of upkeep. The way to keep down the tax 
rate on real estate is to work for honest and efficient government. 
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If the government spends the public revenue economically, less will 
be needed for the same amount of service than were it extrava- 
gant. 

Street improvements, such as paving and the laying of water 
mains, are generally financed in part through special assessments 
levied by the community on the owners of benefited property. Ex- 
penses of property owners on this account can be kept down if the 
improvements are economically planned and executed. 

Finally, taxation of mortgages on real estate adds to the diffi- 
culties of home ownership in a great many cases. Where this tax 
prevails, mortgaged property is taxed twice, since the owner pays 
a tax on his property, and at the same time the holder of the 
mortgage pays a tax on that part of the property value which is 
covered by the mortgage. The mortgage tax is paid in effect by the 
owner of the property, as people loaning money on mortgages 
where these are taxed charge a rate of interest high enough to 
earn a fair return on the money in addition to the mortgage tax. 
Purchasers of homes who cannot pay entirely in cash suffer most 
from such a tax. Some states are now taking steps to abolish this 
evil. 

Land Values and the Housing Problem. Another factor in 
housing not touched by a housing law is the cost of land. This is 
by far the largest item in the cost of housing in the larger cities, 
and a very considerable item in nearly all urban communities. 

A number of factors enter into the cost of land. One is the 
scarcity of building sites compared with the demand. Land in the 
larger cities is at a premium because, relatively speaking, there is 
so little of it. Growth of population therefore increases the value 
of building sites. Land may be limited, in effect, by inadequate 
transportation facilities that make it impracticable for people to 
live at any considerable distance from their work, thus putting a 
premium on sites for dwelling houses near business and industrial 
districts. Land values are also increased by the development of 
parks, boulevards, schools, libraries, health agencies, and other 
improvements because these enhance the desirability of certain 
neighborhoods or of the city as a whole, thus increasing the 
demand for housing accommodations and hence for building 
sites. 

Note that this increase in the value of land is not due to the 
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efforts or activities of its owners, but to community developments, 
including some undesirable ones, such as congestion of population.* 
Under present conditions the owners of land reap the profits from. 
increased land values, in the form of higher rent when leasing, 
or higher prices when selling, their properties. This is one of the 
reasons why ownership or occupancy of satisfactory homes is 
beyond the reach of people with small incomes. 

Various measures for dealing with this problem have been advo- 
cated. One is a proposed tax on “unearned increments,” or in- 
creases in land values due to community developments and not 
to efforts of the land owner. By such a tax a city appropriates a 
share of the increase in the value of a lot when it changes hands, 
or at periodic intervals, in the absence of purchase and sale. It 
is claimed that this measure tends to check artificial increases in 
land values due to the speculative buying and selling of real estate, 
by making such speculation less profitable; and that, in addition, 
it provides needed public revenue. While a tax of this nature may 
check increases in land values to some extent, it is doubtful if 
it comes anywhere near eliminating them altogether, since the 
main cause of increased land values is the greater demand for land 
that accompanies the growth of population and other community 
developments. 

Under another system, which has been tried out with marked 
success in some places, a group of householders (sometimes 
termed a copartnership society) acquires all the land of a certain 
area, erects dwellings, stores, and factory buildings on it, and 
holds all this property in common. Any increase in land values 
then goes not to any individual but to the community as a whole. 
Individuals hold shares of stock in the enterprise, and when they 
move away these are sold back to the community, which in turn 
resells them to other individuals who wish to become householders 
in the community. 

Still another method of controlling land values is for the local 
government to buy up large tracts of land in undeveloped sections 
of the city, sell this in the form of lots to individuals desiring to 
build residences for their own occupancy, and at the same time 


1Such increases of land values in two steel towns, Lackawanna, New 
York, and Gary, Indiana, have been estimated at $6,788,900 and $22,358,900 
respectively—Wood, A. E., Community Problems, p. 88. 
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reserve the right to buy back the property at a fair valuation from 
those wishing to sell, and thus be able to sell it to other house- 
holders at a reasonable price. This clearly gives the community 
the right to limit increases in land value. 

Reduction of Building Costs. Experts agree that building 
costs are much greater than they need be. This adds to the cost 
of dwellings, makes rents unnecessarily high, and helps to put 
decent houses, either for purchase or for rent, beyond the reach 
of people with small incomes. 

One item in excessive building costs is the high wages paid to’ 
carpenters, bricklayers, and others engaged in the building trades, 
owing largely to the seasonal character of their work, and the 
power of the unions to enforce the wage scales necessitated by 
this fact. Better planning of building operations by owners and 
contractors, such, for example, as making repairs and doing in- 
side work in the winter months when possible, would at least 
partially solve this problem. 

Another factor in high building costs is failure to standardize 
building materials. “If we examine the conditions under which 
housing is constructed,” says a recent writer, “we find that instead 
of having a machine or set of machines producing the exact 
number of bricks, of tile, of gallons of paint, of square feet of 
sheet metal, of the exact type and quality required, we have any- 
where from two to 200 individual plants making each of these and 
the other parts of buildings, and each trying to convince the 
assembler of the house that his particular product is best.’ The 
result is that ‘“‘millions of dollars are spent annually in selling 
building materials. As an average, not less than twenty-five cents 
in every dollar the consumer pays for building material goes to 
mect the cost of selling him.” It is estimated that, due to these 
and other wastes of competition, “we are paying 100 per cent more 
for building materials than we need to.” 

An important step toward the elimination of waste in the sale 
and manufacture of building materials is to standardize dimensions 
and qualities. If this were done, competition between producers 
of building materials would be solely on the basis of price, and 
selling expenses would be largely climinated. Other costs could 
also be greatly reduced by this means, as large-scale production 
would then be feasible, and a far larger portion of the work in- 
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volved in house construction could be done in the factory than 
at present. Standardization and large-scale production are now 
illustrated in the manufacture of portable houses. 

Building’ codes often add unnecessarily to the cost of house 
construction by requiring an excessive margin of safety in walls, 
roofs, and flooring; or by forbidding the use of relatively cheap 
materials, such as hollow tile, which are perfectly safe, if good 
qualities are insisted on. Moreover, the Jack of uniformity in 
building codes makes the standardization of building materials 
‘difficult, and to some extent impossible. 

Finally, exhaustion of the timber supply in many parts of the 
country has made it necessary for dealers in those sections to 
order lumber from distant regions, and pay heavy transportation 
charges, which must of course be included in the price paid by 
the user of lumber. Moreover, the country’s timber supply is being 
rapidly depleted through wasteful logging methods, and failure 
to provide adequately for replenishment of the supply by scientific 
forestry, and this is certain to result in increasing scarcity and 
rising prices of lumber in the years to come. 

The Cost of Money. Perhaps the relatively high rate of interest 
on loans for building purposes and the high rate of earnings on 
money invested in houses for rent constitute the most important 
single factor in the problem of reducing the price and rent of 
dwelling houses. These rates vary from one part of the country to 
another, and even within the same community, but they usually 
come somewhcre between 6 and 12 per cent. The renter of a house 
pays the landlord for the use of his property, which payment, 
from the landlord’s standpoint, represents a certain rate of earn- 
ings on his investment; and one who buys a house in whole or in 
part with borrowed money must pay thereon the rate of interest 
charged for such loans. . 

In addition, the tenant’s rent must include the upkeep of the 
property, and a home owner must bear directly the upkeep of his 
house. It has been estimated that the upkeep of a dwelling, in- 
cluding taxes, insurance, repairs, and replacements—but not in- 
cluding interest charges—averages, roughly speaking, about 4 per 
cent annually on the money invested in the dwelling. 

A little figuring will show us how the problem of reducing the 
rent and price of dwellings is affected by these three factors: 
(1) rate of interest on building loans; (2) rate of earnings on 
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landlords’ investments in dwelling houses; and (3) upkeep of 
dwellings, whether owned or rented by the occupants. Take the 
case of a house (or an apartment) rented to a laboring man and 
costing, say, $4000. The rent will necessarily include 4 per cent 
of $4000, or $160 a year, for upkeep. If the rate of earnings on 
the landlord’s investment is 6 per cent, the rent will include that 
percentage of $4000, or $240 a year, giving a total rent of $400. 
If the rate of earnings on the investment is higher or lower than 
6 per cent, then the rent will be greater or less than $400, as the 
case may be. ; 

If the laborer buys a house for $4000, and has to borrow, say, 
$3000 on mortgage in order to pay for it, his interest payment at 
6 per cent will be $180 a year, and the cost of upkeep will be 4 
per cent on $400, or $160 a year, giving a total of $340 for the 
year. Of course, as payments are made on the principal, the 
interest charges will be reduced, but these payments will them- 
selves be heavy, especially if the loan is made for a short period 
of time. 

This case is hypothetical, and used for purposes of illustration 
only. The student can figure out for himself actual cases in his own 
community. Now, the point is this: the great majority of wage- 
earners in the United States cannot, because of low earnings, 
either rent or buy decent homes under these conditions. They 
could not do so even if building costs were reduced to a minimum 
and tax laws amended so as to reduce the overhead charges in- 
volved in home ownership. 

Many people believe that we should make it financially possible 
for every one to own his home, in case he wishes to do so; and 
also possible for those who rent for other than financial reasons, 
to secure decent homes at rents they can afford. Apparently this 
can be done only if much cheaper money is made available for 
housing purposes. Let the student figure out the reduction of rent 
or interest payments in the example given above, by assuming a 
rate of interest at 5, 4, 3, or 2 per cent, and he will at once realize 
the force of this contention. 

Sources of Low-Interest Money. Many experiments have 
been tried in the way of securing cheap money to provide decent 
dwellings for people with small incomes. In a number of instances, 
persons of large means have formed companies for the erection 
of model tenements, limited the dividends on the money invested 
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to 4 or 4% per cent, and rented apartments to workingmen at 
rates they could afford. Such enterprises are praiseworthy, but 
not enough moncy can be gotten in this way to supply more than 
a small fraction of the better housing that is needed. Employers 
have sometimes provided good houses for their employees at a 
low rental, or sold houses to employees on easy terms of payment. 
Some housing experts believe that in this way the needs of work- 
ingmen for decent housing at prices or rents within their means 
can be largely supplied. But the indications are that this plan is 
practicable only under special circumstances, and not as a general 
solution of the problem. Moreover, it would seem to make the 
wage-earner too dependent on his employer, though company hous- 
ing, as in mining or cotton-mill towns, is sometimes a necessity. 
The limited results of these experiments have forced many 
housing experts to the conclusion that only through governmental 
action can a ‘sufficient amount of money for housing at low in- 
terest rates be provided. A number of European countries, notably 
Belgium, Germany, and Great Britain, accepted this conclusion 
many years ago, and their governments have since financed hous- 
ing projects on a large scale. Many assert that we must eventually 
pursue a similar policy, and tentative experiments in that direction 
have recently been made in California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, and South Dakota, and: New York 
State is seriously considering the adoption of such a policy. 
Governments can borrow money at lower rates than can private 
individuals, and in that fact lies the possibility of securing an 
adequate amount of money for housing projects at low interest 
rates. Postal-savings deposits, upon which a low rate of interest 
is paid, could be used for the same purpose. The federal govern- 
ment might set aside funds for housing projects from tariff rev- 
enues or inheritance taxes, without paying any interest on them, 
and state governments might provide similar funds from sources 
at their command. This would make it possible to reduce the in- 
terest charges on loans from such funds to the very low rate re- 
quired to cover administrative expenses only. Or the state govern- 
ments could, by setting up suitable banking institutions, loan the 
public credit for housing purposes, in just the same way as the 
ordinary banks make loans for commercial purposes. The rate of 
interest on housing loans could be greatly reduced in some one 
or more of these ways. Very large funds would not be necessary, 
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as loans would all be paid back gradually, and utilized repeatedly 
for the same purpose. 

Administration of State Aid. Funds so provided could be 
allotted to local governments for projects designed to supply houses 
for sale or rent on a cost basis, or to non-profit making associa- 
tions, such as chambers of commerce, copartnership societies, or 
building and loan associations, that wished to construct dwellings 
for sale or rent, or for the occupancy of their own members. And 
arrangements could be made whereby a workingman could borrow 
money on.his own account for the purchase or construction of a 
home, without the supervision of the municipality or a private 
association. All these plans have worked successfully in various 
European countries, and, so far as one can see, should prove 
practicable in this country. 

Housing Costs in the Country. Most of what has been said 
since we left the model housing law applies to rural communities as 
well as to cities. High land values do not affect housing problems 
in the country, but taxation, building costs, and present interest 
rates do. The problem of building costs is much the same in the 
country as in the city, though labor costs are, as a rule, not so 
high. The Federal Farm Loan System has made a beginning on 
the problem of providing loans to farmers at low rates of interest, 
but the problem is far from being solved. 

Summary. A large proportion of the Amcrican people live under 
unsatisfactory housing conditions, many of them under conditions 
seriously affecting health, morality, and family life. The prime 
causes of unsatisfactory housing are insufficient income, low 
standards of living, and relatively high building costs. The princi- 
pal remedies are education, legal regulation, and various measures 
designed to reduce the prices and rents of housing accommodations. 
The problem of insufficient income falls outside the scope of hous- 
ing reform proper. 

Education is a means of cultivating a desire for better homes, 
of impressing on real estate interests their responsibility for the 
provision of satisfactory housing, of stimulating public opinion 
favorable to legal regulation and to measures aimed at the reduc- 
tion of rents and prices. 

The object of legal regulation is the enforcement of minimum 
standards of safety, sanitation, and convenience in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of dwelling houses. This is a necessary 
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measure for the prevention and correction of unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. But it does not in itself put housing of the standards 
prescribed within the reach of people with very small in- 
comes. 

The problem just indicated may be solved only by reducing the 
various costs involved in the construction and upkeep, and hence 
in the prices and rents, of dwellings. These costs include land 
values, prices of building materials, wages in the building trades, 
contractors’ profits, depreciation, insurance, taxes, special assess- 
ments, returns on real estate investments, and interest on loans 
for building purposes. Through measures proved practicable these 
costs may be greatly reduced, and the problem of decent housing 
for people with small incomes largely solved. 

Reduction of interest on loans and of returns on real estate 
investments must be accomplished mainly through state action. 
This has already been successfully undertaken by a number of 
European countries, and the indications are that the United States 
must eventually embark on a similar policy. Reduction in other 
housing costs, particularly land values, taxes, and special assess- 
ments, also largely depends on state action. Governments providing 
funds for housing purposes at low interest rates usually set up 
administrative machinery for the direction or supervision of hous- 
ing projects thus financed. A prime object of constructive housing 
policies of this character is the promotion of home ownership on 
the part of people with small incomes. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


1. Let each member of the class study and report on housing conditions 
in a neighborhood, or possibly on a single dwelling or apartment house. 
The house or neighborhood reported on need not be a poor one, though 
some of the reports should deal with unsatisfactory housing’ conditions. 
The items covered by the report should be decided in class or in conference 
with the teacher. The study shonld cover the causes of the conditions 
reported, whether these be satisfactory or unsatisfactory. The causes Pics 
cussed in the text should be listed, together with other causes which may 
be suggested in class; and a study made to see which of these causes 
are responsible for conditions in the particular case (house or neighbor- 
hood) reported on. It would be helpful to interview a local real estate 
dealer and perhaps a banker regarding housing conditions in the community 
and the factors tending to produce both good and bad conditions. i 
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Pe Classes in urban communities should appraise local housing conditions 
according to provisions of the Model Housing Law given in the text. Some 


valuable information on the subject can probably be gotten from health’ 


officials, visiting nurses, social workers, and public school teachers ac- 
quainted with the poorer neighborhoods of the city. Also look up the state 
laws and city ordinances applying to housing conditions in the local com- 
munity, and see how their provisions compare with the standards of the 
model law. City laws or ordinances applying to housing conditions are 
sometimes found in the building code or in the sanitary code. A number 
of cities have separate housing ordinances, however, and the better type 
of city legislation is usually found in such ordinances. Finally, find out 
whether the ordinances and laws are adequately enforced. This can be done 
through observation by members of the class, and inquiry of visiting 
nurses, teachers, and others familiar with the conditions. 

3. Compare the values of house lots in several sections of the community 
at the present time, with corresponding values ten and twenty-five years 
ago, allowing for differences in the purchasing power of the dollar for the 
years compared. 

4. Compare prices of lumber now and twenty-five years ago, correcting 
for differences in the purchasing power of money, as before. 

5. Identify the materials and parts of a dwelling house that are now 
manufactured by machinery. What other parts and materials could be thus 
prepared ? 

6. Ascertain the rates of interest charged on loans secured by first and 
second mortgages on real estate. 

7. Secure from a realtor an estimate of the average net earnings on 
capital invested in dwelling houses for rent. 

8. Procure data on wages paid unskilled laborers in the community and 
their approximate earnings per year, allowing for time lost from work. 
What type of house could wage-earners of this class afford to rent, assum- 
ing, as is usually done, that not more than 20 per cent of their earnings 
should be spent on rent? In what respects do such houses fall below the 
standards of the model housing law? : 

9. Suppose the earnings on money invested in dwellings of the more 
modest type were reduced to 5, 3, or 2 per cent. What type of house could 
the unskilled wage-carner then afford to rent, assuming, as before, that 20 
per cent of his earnings are spent for rent. (Allowance must be made 
for cost of upkeep—taxes, insurance, repairs, and replacements.) ; 

1o. Assuming the same reductions in interest on loans secured by mort- 
gage, and that the plan of payments offered by the building and loan as- 
sociations is in operation, what type of house could the unskilled wage- 
earner afford to buy, supposing, as before, that he devoted 20 per cent of 
his earnings to payments (and to upkeep of his house) and, in addition, 
that he could make the initial investment required by the building and 
Joan associations? (Confer with officers of a local building and loan 
association on this problem, or if there is none in the community procure 
information regarding their plan from a local banker.) 
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CHAPTER) 1 
THE CONSERVATION OF HUMAN VITALITY 


The reader, his relatives, friends, and neighbors, if they live 
in a typical American community, are very likely ill twice as much 
as they need be, on the average, and will probably die somewhere 
around fifteen years earlier than they need to, speaking again in 
terms of the average. These unnecessary illnesses and deaths make 
us poorer in “this world’s goods” than we should otherwise be, 
and subject many of us to the severest privations and even to 
destitution. All this means pain, bereavement, broken homes, and 
wrecked careers on a colossal scale, misfortunes which are liable 
to befall any one of us at almost any time. It also means a lower 
scale of living in the community, and serious interference with 
industry, education, citizenship, and every other phase of com- 
munity life. 

Extent of These Conditions. Professor Irving Fisher estimated 
in 1909 * that there are 630,000 preventable or postponable deaths 
in this country annually, and that if the causes of these premature 
deaths were eliminated the average length of life would be in- 
creased by fifteen years. He also estimated that at all times 3,000,- 
ooo people in the United States are seriously ill, and unable to 
engage in their ordinary occupations. These estimates were based 
on the testimony of eminent medical men qualified to speak on 
this subject. 

Professor Fisher computed the net money loss due to premature 
death and preventable illness in this country. He concluded that, 
on the average, the money value of a human life cut off prematurely 
is $1,700; and this figure multiplied by the number of lives pre- 
maturely terminated gives around a thousand million dollars a 
year. He estimated, further, that the earnings of the working 
population are reduced five hundred million dollars each year on 
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account of time lost from illness; that medical care and other costs 
of illness amount to another half billion dollars annually; and 
that, since one half of all illness is preventable, one half of all 
these costs, or five hundred million dollars, could be eliminated. 
This plus the thousand millions of waste due to premature deaths 
gives a total preventable loss, from these causes, of fifteen hundred 
million dollars a year. Professor Fisher made his estimates very 
conservative, and he stated that the loss might be several times 
as great as he represented it to be. These figures would be greater 
still if expressed in terms of the present purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

Considerable progress has been made in preventing illness and 
prolonging life since 1909, and Professor Fisher’s figures would 
not quite apply to conditions to-day. He estimated that the average 
length of life at that time was forty-five years, whereas in 1920, 
according to the United States Census, it was fifty-six years. 
Moreover, recent studies seem to indicate that disabling illnesses 
affect about 2 per cent of the people at any given time, while 
Professor Fisher’s estimate gave a considerably higher percentage 
than that. But, owing to the advance in medical knowledge, ill- 
ness is more preventable and death more postponable at present 
than in 1909, and the unnecessary loss of life and money from 
these causes may be as great now as then. 

Recent estimates, while less elaborate than those of Professor 
Fisher, bear out this supposition. Harry H. Moore estimates ? 
that the annual cost of serious illnesses in this country, not in- 
cluding medicine, is considerably over 1,700 millions of dollars, 
and that if, as he assumes, 50 per cent of this illness is preventable, 
over 800 million dollars a year are wasted on this account. He 
estimates that we spend $250,000,000 a year for unnecessary 
medicine, either from sheer ignorance (as in the great bulk of 
expenditures on patent medicines) or for the treatment of prevent- 
able disease. He suggests that the loss from premature deaths, 
which he puts tentatively at 560,000 a year (or 40 per cent of all 
deaths ), is nearly one and one half billions. It will be seen, by add- 
ing these figures together, that the total of the losses estimated 
by Moore is about two and a half billion dollars a year. Similar 
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figures from other investigations could be cited, but those given 
are enough to demonstrate the enormous waste of life and money 
in the United States each year from these causes. 

Causes of Death. The percentages of deaths recorded as due to 
specified causes in 1920 for the death registration area (82 per 
cent of the population at that time) are given in the accompany- 
ing table. 


PERCENTAGES OF DEatHs Due To SprciFIED CAUSES, 
IN THE DEATH REGISTRATION AREA IN 1920 


Case of death Percentage 
Tuberculosis .(all forms) 8.7 
Pneumonia (all forms) 10.5 
Influenza 5.4 
Diarrhcea and enteritis 4.2 
Communicable diseases of children aes 
Other communicable diseases 3.0 
Organic diseases of the heart 10.9 
Bright’s disease and nephritis (acute) 6.8 
Cancer 6.4 
Apoplexy 6.2 
Congenital debility and malformations 553 
Other organic causes 6.6 
External causes 6.8 
Miscellaneous causes 15.9 


The first six of these causes include the infectious diseases and 
account for 35.1 per cent of all deaths covered by the table; the 
next six causes include the so-called organic diseases and account 
for 42.2 per cent; and the last two causes, the external and the 
miscellaneous, account for the remaining 22.7 per cent.* Syphilis 
is omitted from the table, because, deaths from this disease were 
usually entered under other causes. But judging from estimates 
made by Sir William Osler, somewhere around 10 per cent of 
the deaths covered by the table resulted from that disease. An 
unusually large number of deaths in 1920 were caused by influenza 
and pneumonia, due to a widespread epidemic of influenza. 

Prevalence of Specific Diseases. Studies have been made re- 
cently of sicknesses disabling for work or school, with a view to 
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determining their relative prevalence or frequency.* The ten most 
prevalent or frequent illnesses revealed by three of these investiga- 
tions included influenza, tuberculosis, colds, measles, scarlet fever, 
whooping-cough, and pneumonia; while the leading ten illnesses 
disclosed by two investigations included rheumatism, headache, 
mumps, and chicken-pox. 

A comparison of these lists with the table on page 291 shows 
that the most serious disabling illnesses are not in all cases the 
most deadly ones. But both kinds are very serious in that they 
cause much suffering and expense, if not actual loss of life. De- 
fects and minor ailments not resulting immediately in death or 
incapacitation for work are serious because they mean lowered 
vitality, decreased efficiency, a less hopeful outlook generally, They 
are serious, too, in leading, as a large proportion of them do, to 
fatal or disabling illnesses later on. 

Such defects and ailments are very prevalent, as investigation 
has shown. Judging from the examinations of drafted men a few 
years ago, 5 or 6 per cent of our young men have tuberculosis ; 
an equal percentage are infected with a venereal disease; 5 per 
cent have a disease or defect of the nose or throat; Io per cent 
suffer from defects of the heart or arteries; 6 per cent have some 
nervous or mental disorder; and almost half are afflicted with 
various mechanical defects of legs, arms, or other parts of the 
body. It is conservatively estimated that from one half to two 
thirds of these defects and disorders might have been prevented 
or corrected. 

Defects among children are quite as serious. According to 
estimates of Dr. Thomas D. Wood,® chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Medical Association, at least 
I per cent of all school children in the United States are mentally 
defective ; over I per cent are handicapped by organic heart disease : 
at least 5 per cent have, or have had, tuberculosis; 5 per cent have 
defective hearing ; 25 per cent have defective eyes; from 15 to 25 
per cent have adenoids, diseased tonsils, or other glandular de- 
fects; from 15 to 25 per cent suffer from malnutrition; from 10 
to 20 per cent have weak foot arches, weak spines, or other joint 
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defects; from 50 to 75 per cent have defective teeth. Most of these 
defects, in Wood’s opinion, could be remedied.¢ 

Causes of Preventable Disease. Preventable illnesses, defects, 
and deaths are those which can be prevented. That is what the 
term means. More precisely stated, there is knowledge, somewhere, 
of how to prevent them. The trouble evidently lies, therefore, in 
failure to apply that knowledge. This failure is due to a number 
of causes. One of the most important is ignorance: the available 
knowledge of disease prevention is not sufficiently widespread 
for its complete utilization. 

Much of this knowledge must be applied by all of us in our 
daily lives. Knowledge of how, when and what to eat, how much 
to work, sleep and exercise, how to care for the body, when to 
procure medical care, is necesary to the prevention of disease and 
the promotion of health. We must also know how to protect our- 
selves from people with infectious diseases, and other people 
from ourselves when we have such a disease. We should under- 
stand, too, the part which community, state, and private organiza- 
tion must play in the prevention of disease, and the part which we 
as individuals must play in the activities of these agencies. Health 
training at home, school, and elsewhere should give us all this 
knowledge. 

Special Training Required. Many classes of people must have 
special knowledge of various sorts if they are to codperate effec- 
tively in preventing disease and promoting health. Mothers and 
housewives require such knowledge. They must know how to 
select and prepare food for the family; how to care for children ; 
how to manage the home that it may be a healthful place in which 
to live. Schools, newspapers, magazines, and other agencies take 
part in teaching this special knowledge. 

We must know the special dangers to health associated with. 
our several vocations, and how to protect ourselves against them. 
This is especially important for workers in mining, manufacturing, 
and other industries where the physical conditions are not favor- 
able to health. This knowledge, while taught in school to some 
extent, is communicated mainly by workers, foremen, managers, 
or others concerned in the particular vocation. 

Physicians and nurses are of course professional experts in the 
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treatment of disease and must have the special knowledge neces- 
sary to competent service in their professions. Such knowledge 
is now largely taught in hospitals and educational institutions. 
Much of it comes through practical experience, the same as other 
kinds of knowledge. Physicians and nurses now devote the greater 
part of their efforts to the treatment of disease, and comparatively 
little to its prevention. Here lies one of the great problems in- 
volved in the more complete utilization of medical knowledge, as 
the prevention of disease is far better than attempts to cure 
disease that might have been prevented. 

A class of people professionally interested in the prevention 
of disease is being developed in this and other countries. It in- 
cludes health officers, sanitary engineers, bacteriologists, public 
health nurses, and other specialists in preventive medicine. Educa- 
tional institutions are now being established for the training of such 
specialists, though hospitals, medical schools, and universities co- 
operate in this training. 

Housing and Preventable Disease. Certain causes of pre- 
ventable disease are often beyond the control of the individuals 
affected. One of these is housing. Poorly lighted, ventilated, and 
heated houses, lack of a convenient water supply, inadequate bath- 
ing and toilet facilities, overcrowding of sleeping quarters, noisy, 
congested neighborhoods, and other unsatisfactory housing con- 
ditions interfere with hygienic living and contribute to preventable 
disease. The bearing of these conditions on health, together with 
possible correctives, is more fully discussed in Chapter X. They 
are conditions over which people of small means have little or no 
control. 

Leisure-time Activities and Preventable Disease. Whole- 
some play or recreation is an essential safeguard against ill health. 
This depends in large part on playgrounds or other outdoor facili- 
ties conveniently located, a condition that is lacking in the great 
majority of city neighborhoods. Indoor facilities are also necessary 
to a well-balanced régime of play and recreation, particularly in 
the city. Active encouragement of play and training in wisely 
selected forms of it are quite as essential to the best results from 
recreational activities. Engagement in dramatics, study of music, 
participation in civic work, and other avocational pursuits con- 
tribute not a little to bodily as well as mental well-being. Lighting, 
ventilation, and other conditions in theaters, movie houses, dance 
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halls, pool rooms, and other places of amusement have some in- 
fluence at least on the health of persons patronizing those places. 
These and other leisure-time problems are discussed in Chapter 
XII. Many of them, like the problem of housing, are beyond the 
power of individuals to solve for themselves. 

Economic Factors in Health and Disease. Our play and rec- 
reation depend vitally on the nature of our occupations, and the 
amount of time we devote to them. If our working day is so 
long as to overtax our minds and bodies, a condition of fatigue 
sets in which cannot be altogether corrected by recreation. Poor 
lighting, ventilation, and heating of factories, stores, offices, and 
other places of employment are responsible for much ill health. 
Lint, dusts, gases, fumes, and poisons incident to many lines of 
work give rise to numerous occupational diseases which are 
responsible for a great loss of life and health every year. Industry 
as now conducted is responsible for an enormous number of 
preventable accidents, with the waste of life and money entailed 
thereby. Speeding-up the worker beyond his normal pace leads to 
much nervous trouble as well as physical fatigue. 

The premature employment of children stunts their development, 
and imposes upon many of them a lifelong handicap of disease or 
ill health. Numbers of women through necessity engage in work 
unsuited to their powers, or are subjected to a working day that 
overtaxes their strength. This not only injures their health, but 
jeopardizes the physical well-being of future generations. 

Less tangible, perhaps, but no less real is the harmful effect on 
mind and body of the monotony incident to much present-day 
employment. Mistaken choice of a vocation also affects our attitude 
toward our work, and surely, because of that, our bodily and 
mental health. 

Not the least among our industrial ills is the effect of low, ir- 
regular, and uncertain incomes on mental and physical well-being. 
It takes considerable money to provide the food, clothing, housing, 
recreation, medical care, and other requisites to the preservation 
of health. A large proportion of people in the United States do 
not have that amount of money. The majority of wage-earners 
and farm tenants probably come in this class. The irregularity and 
uncertainty of income subject many of the same class to privations 
injurious to health, besides producing worry and anxiety having 
a similar effect. Finally, the death or incapacitation of fathers and 
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mothers of families by sickness or accident lowers scales of living, 
and puts in jeopardy the health of thousands and thousands of 
children. 

These industrial conditions, too, are virtually beyond the con- 
trol of the individuals affected by them. The difficult problems in- 
volved in their correction are considered in Chapters VII-IX. 

Congenital Influences on Health. Our health is affected for 
good or ill by the mental and physical constitutions of our parents, 
from whom we derive our inborn characteristics. Some of these 
characteristics make for good health, and some do not. The evi- 
dence tends to show that “‘predispositions” to various diseases are 
transmitted from parent to child. It is certain that ‘‘social disease”’ 
in cither parent, while not a hereditary characteristic, is likely to 
impose a lifelong handicap of ill health on innocent offspring. 
These conditions, too, are considered elsewhere in this book. They 
are clearly beyond the control of children affected by them. 

Community Backwardness in Disease Prevention. This fac- 
tor is responsible to no small degree for our limited progress in 
preventive medicine. By community is here meant not only cities, 
villages, and rural communities, but the several states and the 
nation as a whole, for it is necessary that they all cooperate in 
measures for the eradication of preventable disease. The causes of 
backward community service in this and other fields are discussed 
in Chapters X VIII-X.X. These causes are clearly beyond the con- 
trol of individuals affected by them. 

Significance of Medical Research. Research into the conditions 
of good health, the means of preventing ill health, and the methods 
of treating disease and defect that do occur is the basis of all 
progress in this field. Disease and defect are highly preventable 
now, relatively speaking, because Pasteur, Koch, and many others 
devoted their lives to a search for the causes, preventives, and 
cures of diseases to which mankind is subject. Science has already 
shown us how to conquer smallpox, yellow fever, typhoid fever, 
cholera, typhus, and bubonic plague. These diseases have been 
largely .eradicated or kept out of the United States because of 
the knowledge which science has given us. Science is now march- 
ing toward the conquest of tuberculosis, diabetes, children’s 
diseases, mental diseases, cancer, malaria, hookworm disease, and 
industrial disorders. Physicians and sanitarians are slowly follow- 
ing in the wake of the scientist, and bringing these diseases under 
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a measure of control. On the other hand, but little progress has 
been made toward the conquest of influenza, pneumonia, nephritis, 
drug addiction, and pellagra. 

Here, then, is a great field still unconquered by medical science, 
and on what science shall achieve in this ficld depends to no small 
degree the health and longevity of future generations. The 
achievements of science will depend, in turn, on the freedom, the 
encouragement, the assistance accorded it by citizens and legisla- 
tors. In particular, science must be free from legal restrictions on 
its pursuit of knowledge; and, although much money is now ex- 
pended on scientific research in this and other fields, our univer- 
sities, our medical schools, our hospitals, and our health depart- 
ments could profitably use many times the amount of money now 
placed at their disposal. 

We are now ready for some further questions. First, are 
physicians, nurses, and other health specialists in the United States 
doing all they can to eradicate preventable disease? Second, how 
can the individual and the community cooperate in making the 
services of these various specialists more efficient? The story given 
below will throw some light on these questions.” 


The Health Club. “Mrs. Gilchrist lives on upper Riverside Drive 
in New York, where the well-enough-to-do can raise their eyes 
from the electric percolator any morning and contemplate the flawless 
beauty of the Palisades across the Hudson—but are more likely 
to raise them just far enough to make sure that the youngster hasn’t 
splashed all his milk on the mahogany table. Her husband’s income 
just about covers the tidy rent of a small flat at a reasonably good 
address and living in scale with the neighborhood. She was private 
secretary to the head of a large corporation before she was married, 
and knew where to shop and where to get a tasty table d’hote much 
better than how to bring up a baby. Indeed, she realizes now that 
when she married at twenty-one she had no idea of what she was in 
for. 

“Tt was the posters in the window of the Manhattan Health 
Society that attracted Mrs. Gilchrist. They had an air of authority 
on the very subject that was worrying her—how to feed three-year- 
old Bobbie. Like most New Yorkers, she made a specialty of knowing 
where to buy special service: here was a health shop that she promptly 
decided to investigate. The result of the investigation was that Bobbie 
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became, on payment of $6, member for one year of the society. 
Mrs. Gilchrist began to attend regularly the doctor’s conferences 
on Tuesday morning, where Bobbie was weighed and inspected 
and she received precisely the information she needed. She became 
enthusiastic over the center, brought her friends—young married 
women like herself—and often dropped in at the Friday tea hour 
for a chat with the friendly people of the staff and the mothers of 
other Bobbies. At the end of six months she took out a sixteen 
dollar membership for the whole family. When her second baby 
was expected she availed herself regularly of the clinical and nursing 
service of the society, with the cordial approval of her own physician, 
and made careful selection of clothing for herself and the baby at 
the center’s codperative store. After her confinement in a hospital 
the society sent a nurse to her home for a number of supervisory 
visits until she was able to resume her visits to the center, where both 
children are now under care. 

“When Mr. Gilchrist came home from the office one day feeling 
ill and feverish, but insisting as we all do under such circumstances 
that he didn’t need a doctor, Mrs. Gilchrist called up the center and 
asked if a nurse would call and tell them what to do. A nurse came 
at once, and finding Mr. Gilchrist with a high temperature and an 
inflamed throat instructed him to have a doctor. The center then 
gave nursing care through a bad case of tonsilitis under the doctor’s 
direction. The inexperienced girl who was stumbling along because 
her puzzling responsibilities didn’t seem important enough to confide 
to a doctor is now becoming an intelligent and capable mother and 
home-maker, and the Gilchrists both swear by the Health Society. 

“Mrs. Rapallo, on the other hand, lived in one of those indeter- 
minate streets north of Harlem which are obviously neither poor 
nor prosperous, where folks of all the white nationalities live in 
decent flats over an endless chain of butcher, florist, tobacco and un- 
dertaking shops, repeated in unvarying rhythm through hundreds 
of unvarying blocks. When the man has a job, which is most of the 
time, they manage well enough. When she isn’t having a baby 
and works too for a while they have a bit to spare. Both the Rapallos 
were born overseas, but they have English enough to get along easily 
and have learned that in America you eventually find what you need 
by asking questions persistently. 

“Mrs. Rapallo had ‘much troubles’ with sickness, and suspected 
that some of the difficulty came from trying to cook the not-quite- 
familiar American foods in the old country ways. She felt that 
if she knew the right things to do the whole family would be healthier. 
So she came to the health center, to which posters in the butcher’s 
and the florist’s had called her attention, to ask what it would cost 
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her to learn how to do the things the right way. She wouldn't go to 
a free clinic: not she. On the other hand she couldn’t pay a doctor’s 
bill every time the family accumulated an assortment of pains. 
Sixteen dollars for a family membership all at once was a bit too 
stiff, but she could and would pay $4 a quarter. 

“She has come regularly for more than a year to the doctors’ con- 
ferences and nurses’ classes. She began by thanking the nurse for her 
‘speech and cup of tea,’ and has profited continuously, so that all four 
children have had certain physical defects corrected, all have increased 
decidedly in weight, and the family is greatly improved in general ap- 
pearance. Mrs. Rapallo has had nursing care in her home through a 
slight attack of pneumonia and found the center very helpful when the 
landlord didn’t give them heat enough last winter. After anticipating 
every quarterly payment during her first year of membership she has 
just renewed it in full for the second year. 

“Mrs. Gilchrist and Mrs. Rapallo are partners—actual partners, as it 
happens, chosen from the upper and lower economic levels represented 
in the clientele of the Manhattan Health Society—in an experiment of 
pioneer significance in the development of public health. 

“They share this relationship with shopkeepers, post-office clerks, 
general clerks, teachers, artists, musicians, accountants, dentists, engi- 
neers, janitors, truck drivers, railway employes, waiters, marble mak- 
ers, sign painters, and wash-women—half of them Americans for two 
generations or more, some of them Irish, fewer of them Jews, and a 
few representatives of many races.” 


This health club is working mainly to preserve the health of 
its members, rather than to restore their health when they lose it, 
although it assists in this, too. Its work illustrates an important 
phase of preventive medicine, or medical service concerned with 
the prevention rather than the treatment of disease. It stands in 
sharp contrast with the use commonly made of .medical services. 
Most people consult physicians only when they are seriously ill; 
very few to keep themselves well. Nor do we always consult 
physicians when our health is seriously threatened, because we 
are often unaware of any such danger. Tuberculosis, cancer, and 
other deadly diseases frequently get a foothold before the victims 
suspect anything is wrong. Yet these and many other ‘serious 
diseases must be taken in hand at the very start, if there is to be 
much chance of recovery. 

The prevalence of these unsuspected dangers is disclosed by 
the examination of people who believe themselves to be quite well. 
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An investigation in Framingham, Massachusetts, a few years ago 
furnishes an illustration. A considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion in that city were given medical examinations, with a view 
to determining the incidence of disease in communities of that 
type. Only a little more than 6 per cent reported any illness or de- 
fect before being examined; but the examinations showed that 
25 per cent were afflicted with major ills and that, altogether, 77 
per cent had physical defects or disabilities of some sort. The 
physician conducting these examinations estimated that 61 per 
cent of all the physical defects discovered might have been pre- 
vented or remedied, and he classified an additional 24 per cent as 
“doubtfully preventable.’ Only 15 per cent were classified as 
definitely non-preventable. 

Periodical Health Examinations. These hidden health dan- 
gers can be uncovered only by medical examinations. And since 
such dangers may develop at any time for any one of us, frequent 
examinations are necessary. Specialists in preventive medicine 
assert that everybody should have such an examination at least 
once a year, and oftener than that when there is reason to suspect 
anything wrong. There is now some agitation in favor of taking 
these examinations on our birthdays, presumably in order to have 
a definite date for them. There may be objections to that particular 
plan, but the principle of it is certainly a sound one. 

Now, getting supposedly well people to take regular medical 
examinations—and they are intended for such people—will be | 
no easy task. And there is much difference of opinion as to how 
it may be accomplished. The American Medical Association has 
endorsed the project, and some of its members are now encourag- 
ing their clients to take examinations. Although money spent in 
this way is well spent, many people will not take periodical exam- 
inations because of the expense. Moreover, quite a number of 
people cannot spare even the small amount of money which a 
thorough examination costs. 

Health Clinics. A recognition of these facts has led to the 
establishment of health clinics, where people are given examina- 
tions free of charge or at very small cost, together with advice as 
to needed treatment. Such clinics are maintained by a number of 
hospitals, health departments, and unofficial health agencies. They 
are somewhat similar to dispensaries and out-patient departments 
of hospitals, which provide treatment for sick people of small 
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means who are not confined to their beds. The object of the health 
clinic is mainly to prevent well people from becoming sick, and to 
get incipient diseases and defects treated at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Most clinics of this character have been established for special 
classes of persons. Thus we have clinics for expectant mothers, 
well-baby clinics, pre-school clinics, and orthopedic clinics, to cite 
only a few illustrations. Many of these clinics, as their names 
suggest, serve people who are already sick, or who suspect they 
are. In many cases health centers including a number of clinics 
and prepared to give a fairly complete service of this gencral 
character have been established. While people of small means have 
been the chief patrons of these clinics, their services are utilized 
in many communities by poor and well-to-do alike. In the town 
where we live, for example, both poor and well-to-do mothers 
bring their babies to the well-baby clinic, which is maintained by 
the health department at. public expense. A few health clinics, 
However, charge their clients the actual cost of the service ren- 
dered. h 

Health service of this sort is supplied by many public school 
systems, by a number of corporations, and by at least one life 
insurance company. Many schools have thorough medical examina- 
tions given their pupils once a year.* Some industrial concerns re- 
quire applicants for employment.to take an examination, and pro- 
vide their employees with medical and nursing service without 
charge. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company urges all its 
policy-holders to take periodical examinations at its expense, and 
furnishes them medical and nursing service free of charge, 
whether they take such examinations or not. It. also supplies 
them with valuable literature on health topics. The Company has 
found that it makes money by preventing its policy-holders from 
dying! 

Work of this sort is most effective where it includes the serv- 


8 Public-health authoritics are agreed that all schools should provide 
for regular examinations, either by school or by health department physi- 
cians; and that nurses should be engaged to assist in these examinations 
and in getting the physician's recommendations acted upon. Daily inspection 
of school children by teacher or nurse, to discover possible causes of ill- 
ness, is also desirable. Teachers should be trained to recognize the more 
obvious symptoms of infectious diseases in order that prompt attention 
may be given school children who have contracted such diseases. 
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ices of “follow-up” nurses. Experience proves that many people 
will not take needed medical or surgical care when its necessity 
has been amply demonstrated. The clients of health clinics are 
often remiss in this respect. But a nurse attached to a clinic can 
persuade most of its clients to take needed treatment. The nurse 
also makes arrangements for admission to a hospital or for medical 
care in the patient’s home, where necessary. 

Some clinics, especially in the large cities, employ social case 
workers, whose duty it is to correct home, employment, or other 
social conditions contributing to the ill health of patients, or liable 
to cause a relapse after they are cured or improved. Discharged 
tubercular or cardiac cases, for instance, must have the right sort 
of employment, or they are almost sure to suffer again from an 
onset of their trouble. 

Only the future can tell whether private physicians, industrial 
concerns, and other unofficial agencies can supply the need for 
this phase of health service, or whether the community through 
its official health agencies must assume most of the responsibility 
for it. However that may be, it is beyond question that such 
service must be developed for all classes of people, whether young 
or old, rich or poor, if preventable disease with its dreadful con- 
sequences is to be wiped out. 

The Problem of Infectious Diseases. The story given below, 
written by an eminent sanitarian,® illustrates both the importance 
and the difficulty of controlling infectious diseases, one of the 
great problems in the field of disease prevention. 


“Mrs. Anybody says to Mr. Ditto: ‘I am afraid Tommy has scarlet 
fever; I think he must have caught it when he was in the city.’ ‘Call 
Dr. A.’ ‘Yes, but they say he will report it, if it is scarlet fever. I’m 
nearly wild now with work. When the children are at school all day 
I manage somehow; with you and the children quarantined at home 
for a month I should go insane. I'll call Dr. B.; they say he never 
reports anything. I’ll tell the neighbors it is scarlet rash. That’s not a 
lie. It’s a rash, and it certainly is scarlet. I'll let the children go to 
school, but I'll keep every one away from Tommy. I’d hate to think 
any other child got it from our children, but I guess that will be all 
right. Tommy is not very sick. Don’t go telling any one he is sick. 


9 Hill, H. W., The New Public Health (Copyright, 1916, by The Mac- 
millan Company), pp. 138-144. Reprinted by permission, 
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I'll tell the children not to, either. We don’t want to have the milkman 
or grocer afraid to call.’ 

“So Mrs. Anybody plans, and so it is carried out. But her heart is 
bigger than her head, and her plans go strangely awry. 

“She puts Tommy in a room by himself and runs over to a neigh- 
bor’s for an egg or a cup of flour. When she comes back the other 
children are lined up in Tommy’s room, solemnly inspecting the rash 
he proudly demonstrates to them. Next morning Tommy is ‘real sick, 
and after breakfast the mother puts up the other children’s school 
lunches alternately with running into Tommy’s room to give him water 
or to hold the basin while he vomits or just to kiss and soothe him. 

“Poor, loving, hard-working mother! She has done this same 
through all the ages, this taking of infected discharges from the sick 
child, on her hands, to be put later in the other children’s food. No, 
she won’t kiss them good-bye; she has been kissing Tommy; that is, 
she won’t kiss any but the smallest one, who looks nearest to crying. 
She wipes that one’s mouth with her apron before she kisses it—she 
does not wipe her own! Not that wiping either matters, for Tommy’s 
mouth discharges are already in the lunch the little one marches out 
with, under its arm. 

“About 10 A. M., the empty house and the wailing child get on the 
mother’s nerves. So she calls in a neighbor. “Tommy’s sick. I want to 
go to the store to telephone the doctor. It’s only scarlet rash. I won't 
be gone more than a minute, but I’m afraid he'll get out of bed or 
something. Will you keep an eye on him?’ 

“The neighbor comes in, the baby on her arm, for is it not scarlet 
rash? But prudence strikes her suddenly, and she sets the baby on the 
floor before she peeks in at Tommy. ‘Hullo!’ ‘Hullo, Mrs. Neighbor !’ 
a feeble little voice replies. She steps in further, leaving the door open 
to keep an eye on the baby. ‘Well, Tommy, how do you feel?’ ‘Not 
very well,’ and he begins to vomit. She snatches the basin, holds his 
head, and in a moment surrenders him to his mother, and then takes 
her baby hurriedly home. A speck of vomit-spray has hit her hand. She 
did not notice it. The baby’s fingers rest on it a moment before it is 
dry; a minute later the baby sucks that finger. At home she sets the 
baby down and, conscience-smitten, changes her dress (she does not 
wash her hands!) and thereafter feels all right again because she 
thinks that now she can’t give it to any one, even if it is scarlet fever ; 
besides, the doctor said it was scarlet rash. 

“Meantime, Mr. Anybody, summoned by his wife, hurries home in 
terror, finds Tommy still quite alive, growls, fusses, brings in some 
wood, pumps a little water, and then steps into Tommy’s room, ‘just 
inside the door for a minute,’ before going down-town again. Tommy 
with feverish, flushed face and heavy eyes under his tousled hairs, 
calls feebly, ‘My daddy, my daddy’; and, of course, Mr. Anybody 
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steps to his bedside to pat his head and kiss him, before hurrying back 
to business. 

“That night Tommy is worse; sorrow is on the family in earnest. 
Next morning Tommy is much better; the prayers and tears of the 
night before are forgotten; the mother, weary but joyful, lets the 
other children in to see him; ‘just for a minute now, but, anyway, he 
is so much better,’ and they all race out to school, shouting and 
laughing. 

“About five days later, Susan, the youngest, is not feeling very well 
towards evening, vomits during the night, is delirious next morning, 
with sore throat, swollen neck, and rash; and Dr. B. comes again. Seri- 
ous measures are taken. The other children, in tears, are spirited away 
to a cousin’s house to stay lest they should get it, and because the 
mother can’t stand the strain of nursing the sick and caring for the 
well also. 

“Tommy has had it mildly, and by this time is up and about, wan- 
dering disconsolately through the empty house. To all inquirers the 
mother bravely maintains that Susan has only the scarlet rash and 
tells them Tommy will go back to school in a day or two. ‘I just sent 
the other children away because they were so noisy, she explains 
guiltily, wishing very earnestly that it was really so. 

“Next day Susan is better. (I am writing this—and therefore I 
make it thus. In real life, poor little Susan often dies, instead.) Every 
one is cheerful again. Tommy is sent, very unobtrusively, to school 
because ‘he mopes at home, without a soul to play with.’ He is begin- 
ning to peel, and, in a day or two, is in much demand amongst his 
schoolmates, presenting them with souvenirs of flakes of skin they 
treasure as curiosities. Not that these scales do harm, despite the old 
beliefs It is not the peeling, which everybody sees, that does the 
mischief, but the unnoticed slightly red sore throat that Tommy car- 
ries with him, and from which he infects his hands (and every one he 
touches) and shoots out infection in his mouth-spray as he chants his 
lesson, or whispers across the aisle, or sings in class. 

“And so the old, old story works itself out inexorably. One of the 
other children, staying at the cousin’s, develops a slight sore throat. 
Were there an epidemiologist at hand, posted on the history of the 
child, to scan the enlarged papilla of the tongue, note the large glands, 
and sce the filmy membrane on the tonsils, the case would be recog- 
nized as scarlet fever, . . . without a rash. But as it is ‘It’s only a sore 
throat,’ No physician sees her, because the cousin argues thus: ‘If 
it were my child, I’d have in Dr. A., but Mrs. Anybody wouldn’t thank 
me for running up another bill here, unless the child is really ill; she’s 
having Dr. B. now, for Susan, twice a day. I'll wait a day or two, 
anyway.’ 
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“The sore throat heals, and the cousin feels she made a good judg- 
ment. But meantime the sore-throat girl has been sleeping with the 
cousin’s little girl, and she develops it, too, but it also passes off. Then 
a week later, the cousin’s little girl’s school-chum, in a different school 
from Tommy’s, has scarlet fever proper. Dr. A. attends, and reports 
it. The Health Department puts a placard up; the children are kept 
out of school; the father is kept at home; the whole population turns 
its eyes on that family and wonders where they got it. The village 
wiseacres, over the village bar, remind each other of the slough behind 
the house, or that the garbage from the family was never removed all 
summer. They say the well is shallow, ‘nothing but surface water,’ or 
the house is damp, or too much shut-in by trees, or any other fatuous 
foolishness that enters their empty heads. The mayor gives out a state- 
ment to ‘allay popular excitement.’ He brands as malicious all state- 
ments that scarlet fever is rampant. There is but one ‘sporadic case,’ 
originating no one knows how. It is carefully quarantined, and ‘the 
Health Department believes the outbreak is well in hand and practically 
stamped out.” The Women’s Club demands the fumigation of the 
schools; and the epidemiologist, if only he were present, would gaze 
reflectively at Tommy’s slightly red throat, and gnash his teeth, and 
swear. Poor Dr. A. who only did his duty, is blamed for all the 
trouble; and Dr. B. keeps mum. When, presently, Dr. C. is called to 
one of Tommy’s schoolmates, he hesitates. He has not seen much scar- 
let fever, and he thinks, ‘perhaps it is scarlet rash—whatever that may 
be.” He attends the child two or three days, and then he begins to 
ponder whether or not he had best put the responsibility on the Board 
of Health; so at last he calls up Dr. D., the Health Officer. But Dr. D. 
has troubles of his own. ‘Do you say it is scarlet fever?’ ‘Well, I don’t 
know. I want you to go and see.’ The H. O. is perplexed. He does not 
want the reputation of finding a second case, after the Mayor has 
stated that there is only one; so he tells Dr. C.: ‘If you report it, I’ll 
placard the house, but I don’t want you to report it, if you are not 
sure.’ At this Dr. C. waits a day or two more, but finally reports it. 
Meantime a week of association of the other children with the sick 
one has elapsed, because Dr. C. did not quite know the finer points in 
recognizing mild scarlet fever early. 

“By this time, between the unconscious activities of Tommy and 
Susan, who are back at school, well oiled by Dr. B.’s advice, to keep 
the scales from showing, and of Susan’s sister and the cousin’s little 
girl (none of them recognized officially as scarlet fever), some twenty 
or thirty children in the two schools have been infected. Some of the 
pupils have had scarlet fever before and so escape this time. In others 
the disease is mild and passes unnoticed. In others ‘scarlet rash’ de- 
velops. But several develop frank scarlet fever, not to be denied even 
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by Dr. B. who, to give him credit, has begun ‘to get a little scared,’ and 
so reports one or two well-marked cases to relieve his conscience. Two 
or three deaths occur, and then the schools are closed, but not the Sun- 
day schools, or churches, or private sociables, or moving pictures, and 
so it drifts.” 


Prevention of Infectious Diseases. This story emphasizes a 
number of essentials in the prevention of infectious disease. First, 
parents should know enough about such diseases to recognize the 
more obvious symptoms, realize the necessity of prompt medical 
attention when suspicious symptoms are observed, and take the 
necessary precautions against the infection of well persons. Second, 
physicians must be able to diagnose such diseases. Third, physicians 
should report such diseases at once to the health department. 
Fourth, infected persons must be quarantined at home or in a 
hospital, so that the danger of infecting others may be reduced to 
a minimum. Fifth, during epidemics of a disease, churches, thea- 
tres, and other places where people congregate must be closed.” 
The fourth and fifth essentials do not apply to the less easily com- 
municated of the infectious diseases, such as tuberculosis and the 
social diseases, but persons suffering from them need to be under 
supervision and well instructed in protecting others from infec- 
tion. 

Cases of infectious disease are reported to the health depart- 
ment for four reasons, in particular. (1) We cannot rely on 
parents, teachers, and other responsible persons for the strict 
supervision of infectious cases necessary to the protection of well 
people. Such cases must therefore be quarantined and supervised 
by the health department. (2) Sources of infectious diseases must 
be discovered and eliminated, an important part of the health 
officer’s work. This is particularly important because many infec- 
tious diseases are carried not only by discharges from infected 
persons, but by flies, mosquitoes, milk, food, and water polluted 
by such discharges. (3) Only through the prompt and complete 
reporting of infectious diseases can the necessary basis of infor- 
mation be provided for needed emergency measures, such as the 
closing of public meeting-places, and immunization against small- 


10Jt is doubtful whether school should be closed during an epidemic. 
Health officers say they can “keep track” of children better when schools 
are open. 
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pox, typhoid, and diphtheria. (4) Data thus secured are invalu- 
able in the planning of preventive work for the future. 

Services of Specialists Necessary. The most efficient work in 
this field depends on the services of highly trained specialists. 
One of these is the epidemiologist, referred to rather irreverently 
in Hill’s story. His job is to identify the sources of typhoid, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and other infectious diseases. Another is 
the vital statistician. He collects information regarding births, 
deaths, and diseases in the community, and analyzes this informa- 
tion with a view to discovering the weak spots in the public-health 
service. A third specialist is the sanitary engineer, now chiefly 
employed in designing sewage-disposal and water-supply systems, 
that these may not be sources of infection. A fourth is the labora- 
tory worker, who analyzes samples of water, milk, and food to 
detect pollution by disease germs, as well as specimens of dis- 
charges from persons suspected of having an infectious disease, 
in order to identify the infected cases. The public-health nurse, 
another special worker, supervises the care of patients at home, 
and assists in the examination of suspects. Sanitary inspectors 
visit and report on conditions in dairies, restaurants, ice-cream 
parlors, grocery stores, and other food-handling establishments, in 
order that unsanitary practices may be eliminated. Mcthods of 
disease prevention are made known to the public through circulars, 
newspaper articles, lectures, and other media of communication. 
Health departments in performing these services must formulate 
and enforce elaborate sanitary regulations. And state legislatures 
must empower health departments to exercise this authority, if 
they are to do effective work. 

As already stated, first-rate public-health work depends on spe- 
cialized services of this kind. But few cities and practically no 
rural communities in the United States have a public-health service 
coming up to that standard. This is largely because the community 
does not realize its great importance, and insist on adequate ap- 
propriations for its support. Moreover, rural communities and 
smaller cities could not always support a public-health service of 
so high a standard, or at any rate they would be likely to think 
they could not do so. ; 

But public-health authorities are insisting that every community 
should have at least one full-time health officer and one public- 
health nurse to protect it as best they can against preventable 
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disease. Any town of five or ten thousand inhabitants can cer- 
tainly finance that much public-health service. And the rural parts 
of a county together with the smaller towns can surely support a 
similar service. But we must not rest content until a much higher 
standard of service is established in all our American communities. 
Many state departments of health are now assisting the less pop- 
ulous communities in their jurisdictions by partially defraying the 
cost of maintaining a full-time health officer and nurse, and by 
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supplying them with the services of their laboratories, sanitary 
engineers, and epidemiologists, when needed, without charge. 
Health Agencies. Much of the country’s health service is in 
charge of unofficial agencies supported by contributions or bequests 
of private individuals. The national agencies include the American 
Public Health Association, American National Red Cross, Amer- 
ican Child Health Association, National Tuberculosis Aesoaauen 
American Social Hygiene Association, American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
American Association of Industrial Physicians and Sureeone: 
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National Organization for Public Health Nursing, and the Inter- 
national Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. These and 
other national organizations render invaluable service by arousing 
public interest in neglected health problems, working out practical 
solutions of those. problems, and thus impressing on govern- 
mental agencies their responsibilities for necessary extensions of 
the public-health service. In a few cases, national agencies and 
affiliated local societies have assumed the main burden of needed 
health service in specific fields. That is true of the national, state, 
and local tuberculosis associations, which have led and for the 
most part financed the anti-tuberculosis movement ; and, to a some- 
what lesser degree, of the National Red Cross and its county 
chapters, which have been active in promoting more efficient rural 
health work. Mention should be made also of the many local 
health agencies which are independent of national organizations, 
but are rendering a similar service in their communities. Alto- 
gether, national, state, and local agencies are making invaluable 
contributions to the development of public-health work, and for 
that reason deserve the cordial support of all citizens who realize 
the significance of this development. 

The Treatment of Disease. Little has been said so far about 
the treatment of sick people, because we are here mainly concerned 
with the prevention of sickness. Skilled treatment of sick persons, 
however, prevents the unnecessary prolongation of illnesses that 
do occur as well as unnecessary deaths from this cause. Every 
community therefore needs good hospital facilities, and good 
physicians, including specialists, both for hospital and for home 
treatment. It has been said that one half of all illnesses are better 
treated in a hospital than at home; and if, as has been estimated, 
2 per cent of the population is likely to be ill at any given time, 
one hospital bed for each hundred inhabitants is needed. Some 
authorities believe this estimate of the need for hospital facilities 
is too high; but we are safe in saying that the supply of hospital 
beds accessible to a community should equal the demand, and that 
people should learn to utilize hospital care for illnesses that cannot 
be treated properly in the home. 

A community should also have enough free and low-priced 
accommodations to supply the needs of people who are unable 
to pay or pay more than a small sum for hospital treatment. There 
should always be hospitals, sanitariums, or wards in general hos- 
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pitals for patients needing very special care, including those with 
tuberculosis, social diseases, mental disorders, and the easily com- 
municated infectious diseases, such as diphtheria and scarlet fever. 

Many communities need a visiting nursing service for the bed- 
side care of patients at home who are too poor to engage private 
nurses. A number of cities now have such a service conducted 
by private agencies, while public-health nurses in other communities 
give considerable service of the same sort. A community of any 
considerable size is likely to have a few competent physicians un- 
selfish enough to attend indigent sick people without charge, or 
for very small fees. This does not mean that the private physician 
should be expected to donate his services to such persons, since, 
like the members of other professions, he depends on his practice 
for a livelihood. 

Many sparsely populated rural communities and even some of 
the smaller towns have difficulty in attracting and keeping com- 
petent physicians, due to poor pay, hard conditions of service, or 
other factors. A few communities are meeting this problem by 
guaranteeing to physicians of their choice a stated compensation 
per year, and making up from the public treasury or private sources 
the difference between this amount and earnings from fees, The 
construction of good roads and prevalence of the low-priced auto- 
mobile are now minimizing this particular difficulty. 

Cost of Public-health Service. According to a recent estimate 
a first-class public-health service for cities of 100,000 population 
or over will cost $1.95 per capita, not counting the expense of 
hospital service; and, according to another estimate, a good but 
somewhat less satisfactory service, not including hospital service, 
will cost cities of 50,000 population $1.49 per capita. Very few 
cities in the United States spend this much on their health service, 
and most rural communities are far behind the cities in this 
respect.** So backward is most of the country in its public-health 
work that the federal government has been obliged to codperate 
in financing specially urgent phases of it. It now subsidizes, 
through the states, preventive work on the social diseases, and on 
infant and maternal mortality. All but a few states have availed 


11 The map on p. 308 indicates the rural counties or districts with public- 
health service under the direction of full-time health officers. Very few if 
any of these have a staff of public-health specialists such as is necessary 
for the best service. 
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themselves of their allotments from federal funds for these pur- 
‘poses, by appropriating equal amounts for the same purposes, a 
condition imposed by the federal government. Rural health sery- 
ice of approved standards is also partially subsidized from federal 
appropriations. 

The entire country spent only $59,000,000 in 1919 on its federal, 
state, municipal, and county health service. Contrast this with the 
annual loss of $2,500,000,000 from preventable disease, a loss 
which must be largely eliminated, if at all, through public-health 
work. Contrast it also with the $1,800,000,000 spent for tobacco 
in the same year; the $805,000,000 spent for confectionery ; 
the $541,000,000 spent for drugs and patent medicines; the $107,- 
000,000 spent for perfumes and cosmetics; the $92,000,000 
spent for chewing-gum.'* These figures tell their own story. 
Every community in the land is guilty of the egregious folly they 
reveal. There may be debate about the wisdom of spending so 
much for tobacco, gum, confectionery, perfume and cosmetics, 
but there can be no debate about the folly of spending so little on 
disease prevention, compared with the crying need for it. 

Summary. Preventable diseases and defects are responsible for 
enormous losses of life and money every year. Pain, bereavement, 
poverty, and other human ills are concomitants of these losses. 
Among the causes of preventable disease are ignorance of health 
matters, unsanitary housing, inadequate recreational facilities, de- 
fective school training, insufficient income, unhygienic working 
conditions, and community backwardness in public-health work. 
These causes are largely beyond the control of the individuals 
affected, but must be eliminated mainly through community ac- 
tion. 

More: thorough health education, particularly by the schools, is 
a prime essential in the eradication of preventable disease. Period- 
ical medical examinations, to discover latent diseases and defects, 
are another essential. Private physicians are beginning to recom- 
mend such examinations to their clients; and clinics of various 
sorts undertake a similar service, especially for those unable to 
pay fees charged by private practitioners. Public-health experts 
agree that all schools should provide regular examinations for 
their pupils. Some industrial corporations supply this and other 


12 Moore, H. H., Public Health in the United State's, p. 414. 
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medical services to their employees. Follow-up work by a nurse is 
essential to the best results from periodical examinations. = 

The prevention of infectious disease requires a special technique 
adapted to the specific diseases, in order to prevent patients from 
infecting well persons. Identification of sources of infection, safe- 
guarding water, food, and milk supplies, quarantine or strict super- 
vision of patients, and reporting of cases to public health author- 
ities are the main preventive measures. 

The most effective public-health service requires the collabora- 
tion of various types of specialists, and adequate funds for main- 
tenance. Few communities in the country have such a service, the 
rural and the smaller urban communities being most backward in 
this respect. A full-time health officer and health nurse represent a 
minimum of acceptable service for a community of any type. 

Adequate facilities for treatment of the sick include a sufficient 
number of. general practitioners and specialists; hospital accom- 
modations as demanded, including wards for nervous disorders and 
various infectious diseases; and provision for treatment of people 
unable to pay the fees commonly charged by private physicians, 
nurses, and hospitals. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


1. Suppose the preventable illnesses and deaths from all causes are about 
the same in the local community, proportionate to population, as in the 
country at large, and that the preventable money loss is also about the same. 
On those assumptions, and using as a basis Moore’s figures cited in the 
text, estimate the preventable loss of life and money in the community each 
year. A rough estimate of the preventable deaths can be made by taking 
40 per cent of all deaths, or, if statistics of deaths are not available, by 
taking 0.5 per cent of the total population; while the net money loss may be 
roughly estimated by multiplying the population of the community (city 
or county) into $2,500,000,000, and dividing by the total population of the 
United States. The latter was 105,710,620 in 1920, according to the United 
States Census. These estimates will give some idea of the probable annual 
loss of life and money suffered by the local community from the causes 
indicated. Death-rates for the community (if in the registration area 
keeping reliable mortality statistics) and for the country as a whole can 
be gotten from reports on vital statistics issued by the United States 
Census Bureau. 

2. Estimate the number of persons in the community unnecessarily 
suffering from disabling sicknesses, assuming that the proportion of people 
affected is the same as for the country at large (2 per cent), and that the 
same proportion of it is preventable (one half). 
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3. If Wood’s estimates for physical and mental defects of school chil- 
dren apply to the local community, how many local school children are 
afflicted with the various defects covered by these estimates. Inquire 
of school physicians or nurses regarding the prevalence of these defects. 

4. Determine the proportion of people in the local community who take 
periodical medical examinations for the purpose of safeguarding their 
health. If the community is an urban one, inquire of the health depart- 
ment as to the number of different people taking examinations at its 
clinics (if any) during a year. The Board of Education can advise as to 
the number of school children given thorough examinations by school 
physicians. Clinics conducted by hospitals, social agencies, or industrial 
concerns may be consulted regarding the number of different people served 
by them in this way. If the community has many such clinics, it may be 
possible to secure information for them all by consulting persons con- 
nected with the Health Department or with some private health agency. 
Inquiry of a few representative medical men should give a fair idea of the 
number of people having examinations made by private physicians. By 
dividing up this work among the members of the class, a fairly reliable 
estimate of the extent of these services can be made. Rural students will 
probably have a good idea already as to the scope of such services in their 
communities. They might check their impressions, however, by inquiry 
of the county health officer, the school nurse, and one or more practising 
physicians in the community. In inquiring about the clinics, the number 
employing nurses for follow-up work should be ascertained. 

5. Discuss in class cases of serious illness or death in the community 
which might have been prevented through periodical examinations; and any 
cases where serious illness was avoided by this means. 

6. Consider ways and means of making periodical medical examinations 
the general rule in the community, and particularly the part which physi- 
cians, the public schools, the local health department, and other health 
agencies must play in this undertaking. 

7. Compare the per capita expenditure of the local health department 
with the estimated costs of standard health service cited in the text. 

8. Does the community have a full-time health officer? If so, is he 
specially trained for his duties? To what extent, if any, are the services 
of the epidemiologist, sanitary engineer, bacteriologist, and vital statistician 
utilized in the public-health work of the community? 

9. How many public-health nurses are there in the community? Is the 
number sufficient to meet the need for their services? 

to. Are physicians and householders required to report promptly cases 
of the following diseases to the health department: smallpox, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles, poliomyelitis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, typhoid, chicken- 
pox, whooping-cough, mumps, tuberculosis, rabies, german measles, and 
the social diseases? 

11. Is the care of patients with these diseases supervised by the health 
department? ; é 

12. Does the community have adequate facilities for hospital or sani- 
tarium care of tuberculosis, the social diseases, scarlet fever, and diphtheria? 

13. What proportion of the milk consumed in the city is pasteurized? 
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(This is the only method of guaranteeing absolutely safe milk.) 

14. Does the community have a safe water supply? Are samples from 
the public supply or the private wells analyzed frequently to detect pollution 
by disease germs? ; 

1s. Are restaurants and other food-handling establishments inspected 
by public-health officials? 

16. Compute the number of hospital (including sanitarium) beds avail- 
able for care of sick people in the community. What is the ratio of this 
number to the population? Are the free and low-priced accommodations 
adequate? 

17. Is there a sufficient number of general medical practitioners and 
specialists in the various diseases to supply the demand for their serv- 
ices ? 

18. Is there adequate bedside nursing service for sick persons who can- 
not afford private nurses? 
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CHA PT Hive: 
THE RECLAMATION OF LEISURE 


The functions of play and other leisure-time activities, together 
with problems involved in providing for them, can best be ex- | 
plained through concrete illustrations. The illustrative material 
here presented deals with the leisure-time activities of various age 
groups both in rural and in urban communities. The student will 
find it profitable to compare the conditions of his own community 
with those depicted in these stories. 


The Pirates’ Den. “As a youngster I was a member of a typical 
boy’s gang. We had a shanty located in a back alley, the Pirates’ Den, 
made of shingles and laths and stray boards, which we had conveniently 
pilfered from the cellars of our families. By the glow of a dim candle 
- we concocted wild schemes of adventure. We committed mild depre- 
dations upon the households of our neighbors. A gallon of ice cream 
for an evening party had a strange way of disappearing. A peach tree, 
the prize possession of a high school principal, lost its most luscious 
fruit. An apple pie set on a sill to cool met a destination it was not 
ticketed for. One or two bolder spirits even advised raids of a more 
hazardous nature. 

“Finally a pitched battle of stones with a gang from the ‘lower part 
of town’ (we considered that we were a little better since our fathers 
were bank cashiers and insurance agents and lawyers instead of me- 
chanics) brought our parents up short. The battle was something of a 
real affair. We deployed over the length of several blocks. The casual- 
ties in broken windows, black eyes and bruised bodies were consid- 
erable. There were family star chamber sessions. With a number of 
the other boys (most of them are respectable now—editors of news- 
papers, wholesale grocers and the like), I was summoned in to give an 
account of myself. Our shanty was demolished, and other dire conse- 
quences threatened to follow. 

_ “But one of the boys’ fathers was wise in the ways of boys. Perhaps 

it was because he was a politician and had been a professional ball 

player in his day. At least he understood boys and their devious tricks. 

He didn't damn our gang. He said, pe eke you want a gang. Every boy 
31 
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wants to belong to one. You have just started off on the wrong foot,’ 
or slang to that effect. ‘T’ll tell you what, boys, I have a friend down 
at the ‘Y’—and he knows how to box, too, and he’s a humdinger as a 
basketball player. Well, I think that’s where you all belong.’ 

“Consequently he lifted our gang up bodily (we didn’t know that he 
was doing it. I cut lawns to earn the $3.50 to join) and set us down in 
the boys’ department of the ‘Y’ under a man who also knew boys and 
the road to their hearts. It was not until years afterward when I was 
in boys’ work myself that I realized how canny that boy’s father had 
been. And along with swimming and basketball and gym we learned 
the rudiments of clean sportsmanship. The Pirates’ Den was no more. 
Instead we were vying with each other for the team.” 4 

The Beethoven Symphony Orchestra. “Two years ago a Polish 
boy named Henry Lefkowitz, who worked in a dry-goods store, felt 
the excitement of musical genius and the impulse of public service. He 
gathered three or four friends around him and they started an or- 
chestra, which they called the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra. They 
met in the boys’ homes, and when their number outgrew the homes, 
they moved to a settlement-house and then to another and to another, 
seeking adequate space and a reasonable amount of freedom. These 
boys were wage-earners. Here, as in the case of the civic clubs, the 
only problem was a material one, the need for physical space. The 
boys have never asked anyone for money, and they never will. 

“A. year after the Beethoven Orchestra was formed, the New York 
Social Center Committee began its social center experiment in East 
Fourth Street at School 63. It sent Clinton S. Childs into the neigh- 
borhood to serve as connecting link between the school and the people. 
The center was opened—the expenses of entertainment and part of 
the janitorial expense was met by the neighbors from the first day. 
This is an immigrant quarter. The dance, dramatics, and civic dis- 
cussion flowered immediately in the social center. 

“Here was the opportunity the Beethoven Orchestra had been wait- 
ing for. They moved into the school building. At that time there were 
thirty-five members. There are now 107 members in the Beethoven 
Orchestra—young people and old, men and women. They not only 
play: they study and rehearse perseveringly, and they play beauti- 
fully. They have purchased their own instruments. Mr. Lefkowitz 
gives his time without charge. Soon another orchestra formed itself, 
made up of the cloak-makers of the neighborhood. It has now about 
fifty pieces. Then a third orchestra was formed, and a fourth is now 
in the process of forming. These orchestras are not only musical 
achievements—they are one of the great social results in School 63. 
They have gone beyond the school and have played in Cooper Union, 
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in Carnegie Lyceum and at numerous benefits. Offshoots of these or- 
chestras have taken life in,other schools. At School 63 Mr. Lefkowitz 
now leads a club called the Jewish National Club, with sixty members, 
who are devoted to the revival of Jewish national songs. 

“This entire development has cost nothing, either to the city or to 
philanthropy. Instead, it has contributed to the city, to the neighbor- 
hood and to the solution of the immigrant problem and of the prob- 
lem of the social life in New York City, which are one problem. 

“Mr. Lefkowitz may be a genius... but the men and women, 
the boys and girls, the two hundred devotees who work in these or- 
chestras and who find their best life there are not geniuses. In any 
case, there is not only musical genius but various genius scattered 
richly throughout New York’s population—very richly, in the immi- 
grant quarters. This genius is usually not even allowed to become 
conscious of itself, because it has no outlet.” ? 

Three Ontario Communities. “There are 500 people in Fordwich, 
a village in one of the Ontario counties where rural depopulation has 
been most marked. It stands in the midst of good rolling farm land. 
The population, largely of Scottish ancestry, is of a stolid, somewhat 
conservative type. The village was typical of many others in the 
Province—people believed in something better for their community 
but did not know in what direction to move—when there arrived a 
few years ago a new Presbyterian clergyman, the Rev. Andrew 
Laing, who had been in touch with the modern country life movement 
through the summer school at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph. 

“One of the first things the new minister discovered was that 
recreation was being left to develop itself. Dancing was its common- 
est form. In winter the young’people skated on a river where several 
had lost their lives. He seized the obvious opportunity; one day found 
him out on the flats beside the river with a small group of his young 
men and a force pump, helping them to flood the flats for a safe 
skating rink. This point of contact made, and the opposition of the 
elders to a minister of the kirk engaging in such work slowly over- 
come, he was soon established in the affections of the young people 
of the whole community. 

“Fordwich was struggling with the conditions which are so com- 
mon in such villages—three churches where one would he sufficient, 
denominational rivalries and jealousies blocking progress, many or- 
ganizations working either at cross purposes or utterly regardless of 
each other. Recognizing the need for community action he quietly 
approached this and that merchant, or farmer, or farmer’s wife, and 
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placed before them the idea of organizing a community association 
to work more broadly for the social welfare of the village and the 
surrounding country. The idea appealed to many; they decided to 
organize; and very soon applied for incorporation under the pro- 
vincial law. A campaign for individual and organization member- 
ship, on the basis of $10 shares, soon raised enough money to buy the 
Fall Fair Grounds from the local agricultural society. These grounds 
had in the past been used for three days in the year and then let for 
pasture. The show buildings, in the middle of the field, had spoiled 
the land for playing purposes. When the grounds were acquired bees 
were organized to put them in shape: the old buildings were torn 
down, the ground graded and a foot-ball field laid out. An enthusiastic 
tennis player was discovered in the doctor who had recently come 
to town, and so a tennis club was organized. So widespread was the 
response that one court soon proved insufficient and a second was 
planned. The association organized its work through several sub- 
committees. There was first the Public Utilities Committee which 
organized and directed the campaign to buy the park. The small open- 
air rink on the flats was found unsatisfactory; the committee raised 
further funds and have now completed a covered skating rink with 
an ice surface 110 by 65 feet, and with club rooms, dressing rooms, 
and accommodations for spectators. Playground apparatus has been 
installed in the public school grounds. Another project was the laying 
of cement sidewalks. 

“The Beautification Committee has helped to lay out a small park 
around the war memorial in the center of the village, is enlisting in- 
dividual home-owners in garden and lawn competitions, and is work- 
ing out a plan for the whole village. The Educational Committee 
plans and conducts annually a three-day Community Life Institute 
at which problems of home, school, church, recreation, and the like 
are discussed and resolutions drafted which form the basis for com- 
munity action thereafter. This committee also promotes literary and 
debating events and organizes public forum meetings from time to 
time. A fourth committee is charged with developing the use of the 
recreational equipment. Its efforts have resulted in a tennis club, an 
association football club and district league, a curling club and 
annual field day. 

“The foundation is well and truly laid and the residents of Ford- 
wich and the surrounding countryside have the forward look. 

“One day a farmer in Brant Courty decided to attend the annual 
Sunday school convention of the province. He was one in 1,000 in at- 
tendance. He listened among other things to an address on recreation. 
He became enthusiastic and went home determined to do something 
about it. He wrote, single-handed, to every community in the county 
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and now after three years’ effort every community but one is repre- 
sented in the Brant County Rural Athletic Association. The unique 
feature is that practically every one who plays—and there were 23 
teams last year—is actually a farmer, farmer’s wife, son or daughter 
or hired help. The same organization is used during the winter for 
debating, with sixteen groups in the league. Every fall a banquet is 
held in the city of Brantford, where from 300 to 400 young people 
from all over the county sit down together. Here all the medals, 
trophies, etc., are presented, the season’s work is brought to a success- 
ful close, and plans are laid for the following winter. What this as- 
sociation has meant as a stimulus to the life of the community can 
never be told. The farmer who originally conceived the organization, 
Peter Porter of Burford, was himself present at 35 games last sum- 
mer—and he did not neglect his farm to do it. 

“Thirty years ago the trustees of eleven rural school sections in 
one of the best townships of the province decided to hold a union 
school picnic at the center of the township. The affair was so suc- 
cessful that it was decided to continue it, and the picnic has been 
held every June since then. This bit of codperation suggested further 
experiments. The first thing to do was to secure a central permanent 
meeting place: eleven acres were purchased near the center of the 
township. These grounds were slowly improved (always by volunteer 
help); an old orchard was cleaned up and turned into a picnic 
grove; a baseball diamond was laid out. Folks then felt the need for 
a grand stand. Lumber and nails were accordingly ordered and ,bees 
organized to do the work. On some days as many as 50 to 60 farmers 
were busy at it, and a stand to seat about 1,000 people has now been 
completed. 

“This township, like most others, suffers from over-churching and 
denominationalism. Somebody suggested open air union services; a 
covered platform was built; an orchestra organized, and every Sun- 
day evening during the summer months a congregation from 1,000 to 
1,500 strong gathers from all over the township, listening to the local 
clergymen-in turn, A memorial gateway has been built in memory 
of the sons of the township who fell in Europe. Can you wonder that 
there is the finest kind of community spirit? 

“When I last visited this township I was invited to suggest further 
plans for the development of the park and community play center. 
‘We are free from debt,’ they said, ‘but we have always found that 
interest was greatest when we had a note in the bank to be met 
and cleared off. Will you suggest how we may go in debt again to the 
extent of $1,500 to $2,000?’ Just imagine farmers asking such a ques- 
tion. Plans were suggested, and the future will see a children’s play- 
ground, a covered skating rink, tennis courts, volley-ball court and a 
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community hall added to the present center. It is impossible to give 
credit to any individual for this movement—all of Lobo township 
seems to be behind it.” 8 


Play and Child Life. Play is the child’s natural mode of ac- 
tivity, and its denial or perversion does him incalculable harm. In 
concrete terms, the most valuable physical and intellectual train- 
ing a child can have is afforded by the right sort of play. A con- 
siderable amount of exercise every day is essential if the body is 
to be kept fit and strong, and play is the best kind of exercise, 
other things being equal, because it is pleasant for its own 
sake. 

The mind as well as the body is trained. through play. Con- 
testants on the ball field or tennis court must learn to make quick 
decisions and correct judgments, if they are to become proficient 
players ; and almost any kind of game involves numerous practical 
problems—those incident to “choosing sides,” the assignment of 
places, and the like—which the participants must settle for them- 
selves. The training thus acquired is quite as valuable as the 
knowledge of arithmetic or any other subject studied in school. 

Play affords invaluable moral training also. We must learn to 
respect the rights of others, to be honest, friendly, and obliging, 
if we are to make a success of our lives. Nowhere else perhaps 
are these traits developed so effectively as on a well-conducted 
playground. A boy who cheats at a game or refuses to play by 
the rules will soon find himself disliked by his companions, and 
compelled to play fair or not at all. If one learns to be just and 
considerate on the playground, these traits are likely to persist in 
later life. A snob is soon “taken down” on the playground and 
made to change his manners, if not his character. Everybody is 
the equal of everybody else on the proper sort of playground, 
be his parents rich or poor, or himself bright or dull in his studies. 
The lessons thus learned are essential to harmonious and coopera- 
tive relationships in every phase of social life. 

These truths are now widely recognized, and educators are be- 
ginning to insist that adequate playgrounds be provided. Some go 
so far as to say that if we had to do without schools or playgrounds, 
it would be better to have playgrounds and no schools than schools 
and no playgrounds. But other facilities are also needed, as many 
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kinds of free-time activities other than playground sports and 
games are desirable. 

The Play of Adults. Most of what has been said about play for 
children applies to adults as well. Their play needs are, of course, 
not the same. A greater part of the adult’s time is devoted to work, 
and this usually leaves less energy for play than children have. 
School means work for the child, too, but school children generally 
have more time for active play than do their elders. Moreover, 
many adults are so fatigued by their work that they can hardly 
engage in the more active forms of play after the day’s work is 
over. This is especially true of those engaged for long hours at 
hard physical labor. About the only kind of recreation they are fit 
for is attendance at a movie, concert, ball game, or other enter- 
tainment that furnishes relaxation with little or no effort on their 
part. On the other hand, the occupations of many adults are so 
varied and interesting that they need but little play. Their work 
furnishes something in the nature of a substitute for play. Yet 
people so fortunate require a certain amount of exercise in the 
open air every day unless their work takes them out of doors, and 
even then a little play for play’s sake is beneficial. 

We should make a grave mistake, however, if we supposed that 
play and recreation of the more familiar sorts are the only or even 
the principal uses to which adults should devote their leisure time. 
All desirable activities not directly connected with the adult’s daily 
work must find a place in his free time. The enjoyment of art 
and literature, participation in civic affairs, and even proficiency 
in one’s vocation (so far as it depends on study outside work 
hours) come in this class. So do hobbies of all sorts, the value 
of which is not to be overlooked. The bearing of such leisure-time 
activities on individual and social welfare should be obvious. 

Provision for Play Necessary. We sometimes hear the remark 
that special provision for play is unnecessary, because people will 
play under any circumstances and can be relied on to find all 
needed opportunities for it. This was largely the case when most 
people lived in the country or the village, because play space and 
equipment could be readily secured. Of course, where rural com- 
munities are sparsely settled, the distances between the houses of 
even the nearest neighbors constitute an obstacle to the formation 
of play groups. Happily, with the development of good roads and 
cheap transportation, this obstacle is fast disappearing. 
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But millions of our people are now crowded together in urban 
communities, few of which have made adequate provision for 
play. Even when playgrounds are available, many children live so 
far from them that they are virtually obliged to play on the street 
or in their own yards. But the street is not a satisfactory place for 
play, and a large proportion of city dwellings do not have yards 
at all or ones that furnish sufficient space for the better kinds of 
play. 5 *. 

The things which a country child may do on the farm or around 
the house to help his parents often furnish quite as good training 
as well-directed play, because they are interesting and teach the 
child to be thoughtful, orderly, and reliable, besides giving him 
needed exercise. But there is little in the city that a child can do to 
help his parents, except in the household. A boy cannot assist 
a father who is a plumber, machinist, or bookkeeper, whereas a 
boy on the farm can give no little help by tending animals or by 
doing light work in the fields. Despite these advantages, play in 
the country can by no means be left to take care of itself. Adequate 
space for play does not guarantee that the space will be used or 
used as well as it might be, and many types of play and recreational 
activity require more or less expensive equipment as well as the 
necessary space. Even complete play facilities by no means assure 
satisfactory play activities. There is usually needed, in addition, 
stimulus and guidance under experienced leadership. The country 
is apt to be behind the city as regards these requisites. 

Causes of Unsatisfactory Play. Several causes are responsible 
for unsatisfactory play. The most important is a general failure 
to realize the great value of play, and the necessity of making 
proper provision for it. Play has been regarded as an indulgence, 
sometimes as an evil, at best as a harmless pleasure, but hardly as 
a necessity. 

As a result of this failure to understand, play had to shift for 
itself. It could shift for itself fairly well in the country, where 
there was at least plenty of space for it, though lack of intelligent 
guidance had unfortunate results there as in the city. But even 
space was not to be had in the city, due to the fact that people 
there did not realize the necessity of providing for play as well 
as for business and industry. Provision of indoor play opportu- 
nities has been quite as neglected. 

But both children and older people will play in one way or 
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another despite adverse circumstances, and money-making inter- 
ests will supply recreation and amusement for pay, if the com- 
munity fails adequately to provide for this need. So we find 
children in our cities playing in the streets, where good play is 
impossible, or idling or doing worse things, because play opportu- 
nities are lacking. And movie houses, dance halls, pool rooms, and 
other places of amusement operated for profit supply to old and 
young alike a very large part of their recreation. Now, when 
people in our cities are waking up to the fact that leisure-time, 
pretty nearly their most precious asset, is being largely wasted, 
they encounter almost insurmountable difficulties in making proper 
provision for it. They find themselves without outdoor play space, 
and confronted by a gigantic financial problem in getting it, owing 
to high land values in the urban community. And they find, too, 
that commercial recreation interests such as those mentioned have 
so strong a hold in the habits of the people that it will be difficult 
to wean them away to the extent of assuring a better balanced, 
more constructive régime of free-time activity. 

Overemphasis on Work. This failure to appreciate the value 
of play and recreation had other unfortunate results as well. For 
one thing, people allowed work to monopolize too much of their 
time and energy. It was not realized that avocational interests are 
just as important in a well-balanced life as are vocational ones. 
Consequently, the average adult suffers to-day from the habit of 
excessive work. This is not so bad where work is varied and in- 
teresting, though people fortunate enough to find such work are 
not wise to become altogether absorbed in it. And, unfortunately, 
much work is not of this character. One result of these attitudes 
toward work and play has been an excessively long working day 
for the wage-earner, and only in recent years has he been able in 
any considerable measure to correct this condition. Child labor is 
due in part to the same cause, the failure to appreciate the function 
of play in child development. Farm children have suffered from 
this curse as well as city children, their parents not realizing the 
evil of excessive work and insufficient play to the growing boy orf 
girl. 

Home and School Influences. Something like 50 per cent of 
our spare time is spent in the home, and failure to realize the 
value of the time so spent results in a more or less haphazard, un- 
enlightened use of it. Parents think but little about reading matter 
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or play equipment for their children, whereas the play life of the 
child at home is fully as important as proper food and hygienic 
care. The spare time of children in the home is thus largely wasted 
because their parents fail to appreciate its value. One striking il- 
lustration of this fact is the way dwelling houses are built and 
furnished. They are designed primarily for grown-up people, and 
only in rare instances with reference to the needs of children as 
well. Were they so designed a well-appointed play room and play 
yard would be as much in evidence as a kitchen and living-room. 
Schools are quite as remiss as the home in this matter, for few 
of them until recently had any idea of training children for a 
worthy use of leisure. ) 

These causes of unsatisfactory play will suggest the nature 

of the remedies for it. We may take it for granted that parents, 
teachers, public officials, and others in positions of leadership 
need to realize these facts, and that young people, because many 
of them will be occupying like positions a few years hence, need | 
to learn the same lesson. The general appreciation of spare-time 
activity and the part it should play in human life is necessary to 
the development of adequate opportunities for leisure-time activ- 
ities, such as we are now prepared to consider. 
' Essentials of a Play System. Henry S. Curtis has pointed out 
three essentials of a good play system. One is that it furnish 
every child an hour or more of play every day, A second essential 
is that children who play together be of about the same age, and, 
for most of the time, of the same sex. A third essential of good 
play is that the same group of children play together regularly. 
This is necessary to the development of friendship, loyalty, and 
cooperation, upon which really satisfactory play of any sort is 
dependent. 

The City Playground. Now, when our cities first undertook to 
provide play opportunities for children, they established play- 
grounds in the crowded sections, put play leaders in charge, and en- 
couraged children to play there during their free time. Chicago, 
Illinois, Oakland, Califorina, and other cities have invested large 
amounts of money in such playgrounds. Besides providing for nu- 
merous outdoor games and sports many of these playgrounds in- 
clude field houses with gymnasiums, swimming-pools, club rooms, 
auditoriums, libraries, and other facilities for indoor recreational 
activities. 
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Such playgrounds have done much good, but they have not 
solved the problem of assuring to every child a sufficient amount 
of suitable play every day. Curtis says that “there are very few, 
if any, municipal systems in the United States that are furnishing 
an average of five minutes’ attendance a day to all the children of 
the city, and of this five minutes, probably pretty nearly half is 
given to loafing, or activities of little value . . .” It has been found, 
too, that the children who use the detached city playground are 
not the weakly, anemic ones who need outdoor play most, but 
the more robust. Moreover, such playgrounds are apt to be over- 
crowded at certain times, as in the late afternoon, and practically 
deserted at other times. And it is difficult to form permanent 
play teams at these playgrounds, because of the irregular attend- 
ance. 

The detached playground is of limited usefulness, because the 
distance from the homes of many children is considerable, and 
parents generally do not appreciate the value of regular play for 
their children. Despite these limitations, such playgrounds can 
be made a useful part of a play system, as we shall see later. 

Play in the Curriculum. Then an attempt was made to solve 
the play problem for children of school age by putting play in 
the curriculum. This obviates the problem of regular attendance, 
and facilitates the proper grouping of children for play purposes. 
It is quite fitting to include play in the curriculum, because the 
educational value of well planned and directed play is quite as 
great as that of other curricular activities. This plan has come into 
general favor, since the newer Gary schools demonstrated the 
feasibility of providing an hour or more of play each day for all 
their pupils, and it is safe to say that at no very distant time play 
will be included in the curriculum as a matter of course. 

This plan calls, of course, for school playgrounds and indoor 
play facilities. The proper area of a school playground depends to 
some extent on the number of pupils, but an elementary school 
needs a playground of at least one acre, and a high school one not 
less than three acres. With play in the curriculum, classes rotate 
in their use of the playground, the same as in the use of science 
laboratories or shops for manual training. If the school day is 
six hours, therefore, the playground need be only large enough 
to accommodate a sixth of the children at one time, assuming that 
each child is te have an hour of play every day. 
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Indoor play facilities are provided by a gymnasium, swimming- 
pool, and auditorium, though, when necessary, some use can be 
made of the ordinary class rooms for play purposes. Indoor 
facilities are important, because play outdoors is often impossible 
on account of bad weather. 

Equipment of this kind costs money, of course, but the expense 
is more than justified by its benefits. Yet the rotation of classes 
in the use of gymnasiums, auditoriums, and playgrounds as well 
as shops, laboratories, and class rooms keeps the expense down, 
for none of these (excepting perhaps the auditorium or assembly 
room) need be of sufficient capacity to accommodate all the children 
at one time. And by planning ahead, adequate sites for school 
buildings and grounds can be secured in outlying sections of a city 
before the cost is prohibitive. 

The best results from play at school depend on the engagement 
of special play teachers, or physical trainers, and the more modern 
school systems now provide for them. 

The old school without adequate facilities for outdoor or in- 
door play presents a special problem. This may be solved in 
various ways. Where it becomes necessary to enlarge old buildings, 
the additions might well include an auditorium, gymnasium, and 
other play facilities, which under a system of rotation would re- 
lieve the pressure on the regular class rooms. By a careful selec- 
tion of games, a small amount of outdoor space will serve a con- 
siderable number of pupils. Forty children can play volley ball on 
a fifteenth of an acre of ground, and the same number can play 
indoor baseball on one fifth of an acre. As Curtis has insisted, 
those are excellent games, and better in some respects than foot- 
ball, baseball, and basket-ball.t Old schools may also sometimes 
solve the problem of play space by arranging to use city play- 
grounds that are not too far away. If none of these plans is feasible, 
steps should be taken to secure land for playground purposes, 
enough at least to provide for an hour of play each day for all 
children at such games as volley ball or indoor baseball. 

Rural schools will rarely have any great problem in getting 
sufficient land for playgrounds, though few of them now have 
playgrounds. Their difficulty will be in securing well trained play 
leadership, and providing indoor play facilities, though much may 


4For one thing, they appeal to people beyond the school age, which is a 
decided advantage. 
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be accomplished without these helps. As is pointed out in Chapter 
XVII, consolidation of rural schools aids greatly in solving these 
as well as other rural educational problems. Consolidation makes 
possible a fairly satisfactory type of building, including some in- 
door play facilities, and the employment of a teacher part of whose 
duty is to furnish play leadership. 

The Pre-School Child. The play problems of children too 
young to attend school are much more difficult of solution, Few 
homes are designed to supply young children needed play oppor- 
tunities, and many city homes do not have suitable yards or any 
yards at all in which they can play. The kindergarten partially 
solves the problem for city children from four to six years of age. 
Small parks located from a quarter to half a mile apart in the 
more congested city neighborhoods, with suitably equipped field 
houses and trained attendants in charge, are advocated as a neces- 
sary provision for such neighborhoods. Of crucial importance is 
the education of parents as to the value of play for young children, 
for on that depends the proper attention to play in the home, and 
the establishment of needed neighborhood facilities. 

Spare-time Activities of Adults. Grown-up people, like chil- 
dren, require active play or exercise if they are to keep physically 
fit. Even those engaged in manual labor benefit from well-chosen 
games that exercise muscles not much used at work, and correct 
faulty posture induced by work or other causes. Opportunities for 
such play can be provided for the mass of people only through 
public playgrounds and gymnasiums. Movies, dance halls, and pool 
rooms also have a place in a system of play and recreation for 
_ older people. Needless to say, use of such facilities is impossible 
for people whose time and energy are altogether monopolized by 
their work. 

Grown-up people who spend all their spare time in ways like 
these, however, are missing the great opportunity of their lives. 
The highest satisfactions come from free-time activities of quite 
a different sort. Cultivation of interest in music, literature, drama, 
science, history, and the like comes under this head. If the masses 
of people are to share in such interests, they must do it through the 
use made of leisure time. Again, many people must devote a share 
of their spare time to the study of developments in their vocations 
if they are to be efficient producers. Good citizenship likewise 
depends, for most people, on the wise use of their leisure time. 
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Voters cannot get a grasp of public questions, or choose candidates 
for office intelligently, or promote needed governmental action in 
an effective manner simply by reading the newspaper, attending 
political meetings at election time, and casting their ballots at the 
polls. Serious, continuous study of public questions by the citizen — 
is an absolute necessity if government is to be honest and efficient. 
The newspaper and the campaign orator do not give adequate in- 
formation on these questions, nor do they stimulate the voter to 
think much about them for himself. For many persons group 
study and: discussion under informed leadership is necessary to 
any real understanding of such questions. 

Many significant beginnings have been made in fostering these 
more constructive uses of leisure time on the part of adults. The 
public schools are organizing evening classes for adults in technical, 
literary, esthetic, scientific, and other subjects. In some cities the 
Board of Education arranges for evening lectures on a wide variety 
of topics. Forums and classes for the study of public questions are 
maintained by many churches, labor unions, and other agencies. 
Amateur bands, orchestras, and dramatic societies are increasing 
in number. Public libraries and art museums are contributing more 
and more to this process of self-education on the part of adults. 
Social centers fostering diversified recreational, educational, and 
civic activities are increasing in number and popularity. 

It is not so important for us to go into the details of these 
undertakings as to grasp the vital importance of the problem they 
are attacking. This problem is nothing less than that of finding 
the means for making the benefits of genuine culture, intelligent 
citizenship, and vocational proficiency as nearly universal as may 
be possible. The satisfactions, to say nothing of other benefits, that 
come from activities of this type are of a far higher order than 
those derived from the movie, the motor car, and the story mag- 
azine, though these have their place in a well-balanced program 
of free-time activities for adults. 

Unsolved Questions in This Field. The free-time activities 
of adults are largely determined by influences centering in the 
home and the school. Educational authorities are now waking up 
to their responsibilities for the training of their pupils in worthy 
uses of leisure, and we may expect this to be one of our chief 
educational objectives in years to come. It will be more difficult to 
bring the home into line with this objective, but the education of 
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future home-makers through the school, the church, and other 
agencies will eventually improve the home as a factor in the 
development of constructive leisure-time interests. 

A more serious question, perhaps, is whether, under the most 
favorable conditions, the great masses of people can be taught to 
find their highest satisfactions in art, literature, science, vocational 
studies, and civic activities, or whether they will continue to prefer 
leisure-time pursuits of the sort that is now so emphasized. No one 
now knows the answer to this question. But it is obviously very 
important that we find the answer. This can be done only by bring- 
ing opportunities for the constructive use of leisure time, and in 
the most appealing forms, within the reach of everybody; and by 
cultivating through the home and the school a liking for leisure- 
time interests of the better sort. 

Much careful study and skilled leadership will be necessary to 
the solution of these problems. We must be careful not to impose 
Jeisure-time activities of a constructive type on unwilling people, 
for these would then be not in the nature of play but of work, 
and that would be fatal to the success of the movement. We must 
not go far beyond the free choices of the people themselves in 
leading them along this line. We must search for ways of making 
such activities into real fun, into as good fun, for example, as are 
athletics, movies, and motor-cars. We shall retain these more pop- 
ular types of leisure-time activity in any case, for they have a 
permanent place in our lives; but we must combine them with 
the more constructive types in such proportions as will satisfy 
people with diverse tastes and capacities. 

The Community Center. Some community centers are now 
developing broad, diversified programs of this character. These 
provide for forums, debates, lectures, clubs, classes, reading rooms, 
plays, concerts, games, athletic contests, dancing, moving pictures, 
holiday celebrations, and other activities appealing to the varied 
tastes of their membership, and conducted under sympathetic 
leadership by the members themselves. 

Community centers of this type are now regarded as an essential 
part of a comprehensive program for the more constructive uses 
of leisure time. It is feasible, as a general rule, to utilize public 
school buildings for this purpose. Many of these buildings are 
not otherwise used in the evening, the time when community cen- 
ters are in operation ; modern school plants, with their auditoriums, 
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gymnasiums, laboratories, and other facilities are well adapted to 
community center purposes; and, under proper management, day 
and evening uses of the same buildings need not interfere the one 
with the other. Many centers are maintained, however, by churches, 
granges, and other agencies as well as by organizations established 
for this particular purpose. 

We should all follow the developments in this field with the 
keenest interest, for they have a vital significance for our politics, 
our art, our science, and, indeed, every phase of our civilization. 
Collier and Barrows, citing the remark of Sir Henry Maine, that 
“all things which move in the modern world are Greek in their 
origin,” add the pregnant observation that “Athenian civilization 
was a response to the social institutions of Athens, which were 
essentially leisure-time institutions.” ® Cannot we, by developing 
a higher type of leisure-time institutions, emulate the Greeks in 
the advancement of civilization, and without making leisure the 
exclusive privilege of a small class, as they did? The issue that 
confronts us is not alone whether appreciation of the finest things 
in our civilization shall become a common heritage, but also 
whether through the development of leisure-time institutions, crea- 
tive work in art, literature, science, politics, and other fields of 
human endeavor shall be multiplied many fold. 

Outdoor Play and Recreation. Playgrounds for children have 
already been discussed. Other age groups need similar facilities. 
A city community needs a system of playgrounds and athletic 
fields as carefully adapted to the requirements of various groups 
as the public school system, for example, is adapted to the educa- 
tional needs of the community. 

Statistics show that, to use playgrounds, children under six will 
go (or be taken) not farther than a quarter of a mile; children 
from six to twelve will go as far as half a mile; while older chil- 
dren and adults will go three quarters of a mile or farther, the ef- 
fective playground radius for the last two age groups depending on 
the intensity of their play interests. One writer states that the area 
of playgrounds designed for these three groups should be not less 
than half an acre, two acres, and four to twenty acres, respectively. 
Though standards of playground provision are not definitely fixed, 
these estimates will give some idea of the facilities needed by urban 
communities, So far as school playgrounds are available for chil- 


5 The City Where Crime is Play, p. ® 
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dren of school age, other outdoor facilities for them will be un- 
necessary. 

_ The surfacing, equipment, and supervision of playgrounds are 
quite as important as their area and location. Expert supervision is 
needed for playgrounds restricted to children, while shelters with 
lockers for equipment are desirable for playgrounds used by older 
children and adults. Needless to say, interest in playground activ- 
ities is stimulated by the organization of athletic leagues and the 
arrangement of contests or tournaments. Particular attention 
should be given to play opportunities for school children in the 
summer, and enough playgrounds organized under trained super- 
visors to supply this need. 

Outdoor recreation includes, in addition to playground activities, 
boating, bathing, coasting, skating, hiking, picnicking, camping, 
and other sports or pastimes. Facilities for these forms of recrea- 
tion must often be protected against the encroachments of traffic, 
business enterprises, and other developments, while their maximum 
utilization depends on the provision of needed equipment. 

Parks also have an important place in a comprehensive plan 
of community recreation. Park grounds should be carefully de- 
veloped from the esthetic point of view, and seats, shelters, comfort 
stations, and equipment for picnicking provided. Important, too, is 
the location of parks where they will be most accessible to the 
people. Parks and playgrounds are often combined, of course, and 
in a few city neighborhoods the public school is situated in a large 
park with playgrounds for all classes of people, including ones 
restricted to the use of the school children. 

It has been estimated that a city community needs at least one 
acre of park and playground space for every hundred inhabitants. 
Reservation of space in the right amounts and places is a vital 
phase of city planning. Unless the needed space is set aside in 
advance of building developments, it is almost certain that little 
or no space for these purposes will be provided. 

Considerable attention has been given in recent years to the 
provision of summer camps for city people, offering vacation ac- 
commodations at moderate rates. The Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
Camp Fire Girls, and other organizations have established vacation 
camps of this character. Charitable agencies in many of the larger 
cities maintain similar camps for people who can pay only very low 
rates or no rates at all for such accommodations. A few cities have 
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also established summer camps. The opportunities thus afforded 
mean much to people who would: otherwise be denied the benefits 
of a summer vacation in the country. 

Other Recreational Opportunities. We can only mention 
certain features of a community recreation program, such as 
open-air concerts, pageants, festivals, choruses, community sings, 
lyceum courses, boys’ and girls’ clubs, and the like. Where well 
developed, these contribute much to the leisure-time interests of 
a community. Such organizations as the American Legion, the 
lodges, and the private clubs play a rdle of considerable importance 
in the lives of their members. Mention should be made also of the 
attention given by some of the large corporations to the recrea- 
tional needs of their employees. 

Commercial Amusements. Movies, dance halls, pool rooms, 
and other recreational enterprises operated for profit are subject to 
numerous abuses, and it is now generally recognized that they 
should be regulated by the community. 

Most moving pictures are now censored by the National Board 
of Review of Motion Pictures, an organization of private citizens 
working in close cooperation with film manufacturers and partially 
subsidized by them. This cooperative effort has served to eliminate 
the objectionable features from most pictures, and to raise the 
general standards of film production. A few states not content with 
this regulation have established official boards of censorship to 
pass upon films for exhibition within their borders. There is no 
general agreement among students of this question as to the ex- 
pediency of state censorship, and it is therefore too early to say 
whether this type of regulation will become general. Some cities 
put upon local exhibitors the responsibility for excluding objec- 
tionable films from their programs, and revoke their licenses in 
case of failure to do so. More important than any such regulative 
measures is the development of a public taste that will not tolerate 
cheap and demoralizing forms of film entertainment. 

Public dance halls may easily become a menace to the morals 
of young people, and legal regulation covering such matters as 
chaperonage and closing hours is now deemed a necessity. Pool 
rooms should be prohibited from admitting minors and from per- 
mitting gambling in connection with games. Theatres, movie houses, 
dance halls, and pool rooms should all be required by law to pro- 
vide proper ventilation, fire protection, and toilet facilities. The 
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development of good recreational opportunities under community 
auspices applies the stimulus of competition to the improvement 
of all such commercial recreation enterprises. 

Legal and Administrative Provisions. Local communities 
require authority from the state to establish and maintain parks, 
playgrounds, community centers, and other facilities for the use 
of leisure time. Local communities also need authority to regulate 
their commercial recreation enterprises, including the right to 
charge license fees, and impose penalties for the violation of local 
ordinances. Many states now require local educational authorities 
to prowide a specified amount of play and physical training for 
public school pupils, and at least one state partially subsidizes the 
teachers directing physical education in its public schools. The 
federal government and many of the states maintain public parks 
devoted in part to recreational purposes. It may prove desirable, 
eventually, for the federal and state governments to subsidize rec- 
reational enterprises of local communities, particularly in connec- 
tion with the public schools. 

An urban community needs a recreation department or commis- 
sion to coordinate and develop the leisure-time interests of its 
people. This department should be responsible for the development 
of park and playground facilities, and take the lead in utilizing 
any opportunities for wholesome play and recreation that present 
themselves. It should also be responsible for the recommendation 
of ordinances regulating commercial recreational enterprises, and 
for enforcement of the ordinances enacted. Rural communities 
might well look to their school superintendents, farm bureaus, 
boards of public welfare, or other responsible agencies for leader- 
ship in developing their leisure-time activities. 

Finance. The problem of financing community provision for 
leisure-time activities is not a difficult one, as the expense is com- 
paratively small. It has been estimated that one dollar a year per 
capita should be enough to maintain an adequate play system for 
the average community. That amount would not add appreciably 
to the taxpayer’s burden. Community centers in the public schools 
can, by charging admission fees for movies, plays, concerts, and 
other entertainments, readily support themselves, especially if the 
Board of Education furnishes lighting and janitor service without 
charge, as is frequently done. The cost of land for parks and 
playgrounds can often be charged, in the form of special assess- 
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ments, against the owners of property enhanced in value by these 
improvements; and, where this is not feasible, funds for the 
acquisition of needed land can be secured through the issue of 
municipal bonds, the same as other permanent improvements. 

Summary. Play is the characteristic activity of the child, and 
essential to his proper physical, moral, and intellectual develop- 
ment. It is also essential to adults, as complete absorption in work 
interferes with the development of a well-balanced personality, 
and with needed codperation in community affairs. More par- 
ticularly, competent citizenship and participation in the finer things 
of our civilization depend on the reservation and wise use of 
sufficient time for these interests. 

The values of play and leisure have been so long unappreciated 
by the masses of people that provision for them has been quite 
neglected. The work day has been and still is too long for a great 
many people; adequate space and equipment for outdoor play have 
not been provided, particularly in urban communities; and trained 
play leadership has been conspicuous by its absence in all classes 
of communities. 

The problem is gradually being solved for children through 
the establishment of playgrounds and indoor play facilities, to- 
gether with the organized use of these facilities. under competent 
leadership. Inclusion of play in the school curriculum largely solves 
the problem for children of school age. No less important is ade- 
quate home provision, since all members of the family, and par- 
ticularly younger children, spend a large part of their free time 
at home. 

Provision for adult play and recreation also requires outdoor 
and indoor facilities adapted to their needs. Much of the adult’s 
free time could be profitably spent, however, in vocational studies, 
civic activities, and the cultivation of esthetic and intellectual 
interests. Libraries, museums, evening classes, forums, civic or- 
ganizations, amateur musical and dramatic societies furnish 
opportunities for such activities. Social centers designed to foster 
community spirit and promote these more constructive uses of 
leisure time are now being established in connection with schools, 
churches, and other organizations. 

Important for various age groups are the recreational oppor- 
tunities furnished by woods, fields, bodies of water, and other 
natural facilities not. connected with organized playgrounds. Valu- 
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able, also, are the opportunities offered by churches, Y. M. C. ALS, 
Y. W. C. A.’s, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and 
many other organizations. vom 

Commercial amusements monopolize much of the free time of 
old and young alike. Experience has demonstrated the necessity of 
their control by the community in order to eliminate abuses. Legal 
regulation, public opinion, and the competition of non-commercial 
enterprises are the principal means whereby this may be accorn- 
plished. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


1, Ascertain the amount of organized play at the various schools, includ- 
ing gymnastic exercises and play at recess periods. 

2. Secure from the educational authorities a list of the school playgrounds 
with their areas. What proportion of the elementary schools have play- 
grounds one acre in extent or more? What proportion of the high schools 
have three acres or more devoted to the same purpose? Which schools have 
an insufficient amount of play space for organized games of any sort? 
Has an attempt been made to provide play space fer these schools? 

3. List the schools that have and those that do not have gymnasiums. 
How many schools are on the respective lists? Do the schools with gym- 
nasiums provide an hour of indoor play or exercise for all pupils on days 
when outdoor play is impracticable? ‘ 

4. Investigate the uses made of municipal playgrounds in the community, 
if an urban one, estimating the number of different children who play 
there, and the average amount of time so spent per day. 

5. Rural students should investigate such of the foregoing questions as 
apply to their communities, and consider the bearing of school consolidation 
on play problems for school children. 

6. The play life of pre-school children may be investigated to some 
extent by locating on a map of the city (if the community is an urban 
one) the various parks or playgrounds where these children might go for 
outdoor play, and tracing on the map sections which are more than a 
quarter of a mile distant from any park or playground (about the longest 
distance children of this age will be taken for outdoor play). Note any 
parks or playgrounds that have field houses or attendants for the care 
of these little ones. Also list the schools, if any, that have kindergartens 
for children from four to six years of age. 

7. Report the findings of these investigations in class. Discuss also the 
nature of play and recreation in the homes of the community, as affecting 
children of all ages up to and including the adolescent period. 

8. Each member of the class might report on the leisure-time pursuits of 
one adult with whom he is acquainted. The class might then appraise, on the 
basis of these reports, the type of citizenship, intellectual tastes, and vo- 
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cational interests represented by this group of adults. Discuss hours of 
work as a factor in the leisure-time interests of these adults. 

9. The class might also survey the opportunities for constructive uses of 
adult leisure time, afforded by schools, churches, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A, 
women’s clubs, and other agencies in the community. The Ger eratioret 
as well as the civic and educational activities of these agencies should be 
studied. In what respects are needed opportunities lacking or inadequate? 
In what respects are they reasonably satisfactory ? 

10. Has the community adequate library facilities? Ascertain from 
the librarian the number of fiction and non-fiction books circulated during 
the past year. What do these figures indicate as to the intellectual interests 
of the community ? 

11. Discuss the problem of promoting more constructive uses of leisure 
time by the adults of the community. 

12. City students should procure a map of their community, and locate 
thereon all the public parks and playgrounds, including school playgrounds. 
Identify the neighborhoods which have, and those which have not, play- 
grounds accessible to the various age groups distinguished on p. 331. Also 
identify the neighborhoods that have, and those that do not have, convenient 
access to parks. What is the ratio of the total park and playground area 
to the population of the community ? 

13. Are there enough organized playgrounds in the summer to accom- 
modate school children and other age groups? 

14. Are the opportunities for boating, bathing, coasting, skating, picnick- 
ing, and camping adequate? 

15. List the country camps which provide summer vacations for people 
unable to pay the rates charged by summer hotels and boarding houses. 
What percentage of the people needing such opportunities are accommo- 
dated by these camps? 

16. Study and report on dramatic entertainments, pageants, festivals, cho- 
ruses, sings, bands, and orchestras in the community. Are the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and other organ- 
izations for boys and girls well represented in the community ? 

17. What part do lodges and private clubs play in Weg recreational life 
of the community? E 

18, Rural students should discuss in class the pponinniies for outdoor 
play and recreation utilized in their community. The part played in leisure- 
time activities by chautauquas, county fairs, granges, lodges, clubs, and 
other agencies should also be considered. 

19. Look up the local ordinances providing for the regulation of com- 
mercial recreation enterprises. Are these ordinances strictly enforced? 

20. Examine the state laws defining the powers of local communities 
in providing for play and recreation. Are adequate powers granted for the 
establishment of parks, playgrounds, and community centers? For the regu- 
lation of commercial recreation enterprises? What are the provisions of the 
state law regarding play or physical education in the public schools? 

21. What public department or official is responsible for the administra- 
tion and development of leisure-time interests in the community? 

22. What is the per capita expenditure of the local government for play 
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and recreational purposes? How are the expenses of community centers 
defrayed? Does the Board of Education furnish light and janitor service 
for evening meetings in the school building ? 
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CHAPTER XIII 
OUR RELATIONS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


The Family of Nations. The peace and happiness of the mod- 
ern world depends largely upon the success with which the dif- 
ferent nations adjust themselves to each other. Failure in this im- 
portant sphere of human relations results in war, oppression, and 
widespread unrest. Success makes for world harmony and good 
will. Let us consider some of the conditions under which members 
of the “family of nations” are striving to live together. All but a 
small fraction of the 1,700,000,000 people in the world to-day 
live under the jurisdiction of fifty-five states. These states in their 
collective capacity may be termed the “family of nations.” 4 

The state is the fundamental political unit. In theory all states 
possess sovereignty, which may be defined briefly as supreme 
authority, or the right of the state to do as it pleases in political 
matters. The modern state is the product of a long period of growth 
and development, and represents one of the highest forms of social 
organization achieved by man. States of to-day must be credited 
with a considerable measure of success in securing order within 
their realms, and with integrating and stabilizing conflicting fac- 
tions that in ancient and medieval times often produced a situation 
closely resembling anarchy. The state, with its strong central au- 
thority, has, on the whole, brought domestic order and stability 
out of this earlier condition of relative chaos. 

In their relations with each other, however, modern states have 
not been so successful. Since each claims sovereignty, independence, 
and equality, no recognized authority has existed in the family of 
nations. Peoples of the various states differ greatly in race, cul- 
ture, ideals, and civilization. They are proud of their national 
greatness and inclined to be jealous of others which they view as 
rivals. Most states are ambitious, striving eagerly to advance their 

1In this chapter, state, nation, and country are used synonymously, in 


accordance with popular usage. 
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political power and economic resources. Hence it follows that 
when their ambitions clash and disputes arise, serious trouble is 
likely to ensue. The family of nations has been embroiled in more 
than one serious conflict. 

Notwithstanding the fact that they claim sovereignty, states are 
not free to pursue a lawless and unrestrained course of action in 
defiance of all external authority. A few have tried to do this at 
various periods in the world’s history, and invariably have met 
disaster. States composing the family of nations have learned to 
recognize a more or less definite set of rules in their dealings with 
each other. Solemn agreements in the form of treaties have been 
drawn up between most of them which serve to limit their free- 
dom to “do as they please.” Behind these and other obligations 
existing between the members of the family of nations stands the 
public opinion of mankind, the force of which states, as well as 
individuals, are made to feel, In this chapter we shall examine the 
relationships existing between the states of the world, and especially 
the part played by the United States in the family of nations. The 
future prosperity and happiness of the American people depend in 
no small measure upon the progress made by nations in develop- 
ing harmonious relationships and a stable and secure world order. 

International Relations. As the world exists to-day, every 
civilized nation has numerous dealings with most of the other 
nations in the world society. The range and scope of such inter- 
national dealings steadily broaden with the increasing complexity 
of civilization. Fast ships carrying valuable cargoes ply back and 
forth between the seaports of distant nations, Capitalists, ever 
looking for more profitable investments, secure concessions in the 
remote parts of foreign countries. Manufacturers in countries like 
England, Belgium, and Germany find their best markets abroad. 
Travellers in ever increasing numbers tour foreign lands. Most 
of the larger European nations and the United States have hun- 
dreds of thousands of aliens constantly dwelling in their midst. 
In such ways the citizens of the various states are increasing the 
extent and intimacy of their relations with people of foreign lands. 

In fact, the world is tending to become one economic unit, with 
each nation finding itself more and more dependent upon other 
nations for raw materials, markets, credit, and transportation. 
Economic and commercial relations cut across political boundaries 
and multiply the complications of international relations. Pos- 
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sibilities of international disputes and disagreements are further 
_ increased by the aspirations of the leading “world powers” for 
wealth, “spheres of influence’ in undeveloped countries, new co- 
lonial possessions to add to their empires, naval bases, and other 
forms of expansion considered necessary for national greatness. 

The normal intercourse between states is carried on through 
diplomatic and consular representatives. The work of the diplomat 
is very important in the field of international relations. If the 
policies of the states concerned are based on peaceful codperation, 
wise and tactful diplomacy will be capable of settling amicably 
most of their disagreements. But where such policies are: ruled 
by selfishness, intrigue, and jealousy, diplomacy becomes a means 
of forcing results by veiled threats, or gaining desired ends by 
trickery. It is because so many nations have been guilty of policies 
of the latter sort that diplomacy has been distorted from its use- 
‘ful functions and become widely discredited. Despite numerous 
abuses, most of the routine business between nations is handled 
through diplomatic channels, and, taken altogether, diplomacy con- 
stitutes a fairly effective machinery for the conduct of international 
affairs. . 

Policy of Isolation. The traditional policy of the United States 
has been to remain aloof from international politics. In George 
Washington’s famous “Farewell Address,’ he urged that “the 
great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in 
extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible.” Public opinion in Washington’s 
time concurred in this policy of isolation, which was scrupulously 
followed by successive administrations for many years thereafter. 

Thus a deeply rooted tradition of isolation and abstinence from 
participation in foreign affairs has grown up among the American 
people. This tradition has played a useful part in American his- 
tory. It was responsible for keeping us free from European en- 
tanglements at a time when such connections, in view of our na- 
tional weakness, might easily have cost us our independence. More- 
over, at a time when the trans-Atlantic voyage required anywhere 
from one to three months, and the American colonies, subsisting 
on agriculture and the natural fruits of the land, were largely self- 
supporting, isolation seemed a most natural and logical course to 


pursue. 
But vast and. far-reaching changes have occurred which are 
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greatly modifying this policy of isolation. Modern transportation 
and communication make Paris or London closer to New York 
than were Philadelphia or Boston in Washington’s day. The in- 
dustrial changes which have brought about the economic inter- 
dependence of nations have not left untouched the United States. 
Our commercial relations now extend to the farthest lands and 
remotest seas, and every decade the total of our foreign trade 
shows a substantial increase. 

Recent history demonstrates that a policy of strict isolation has 
been impossible. During the last thirty years this country has en- 
gaged in two wars with European nations, that with Spain in 1898, 
and that with the Central Powers in 1917. During the Boxer up- 
rising in China, American interests were endangered and the 
United States, together with other Powers, intervened. Fisheries in 
the Atlantic and Pacific, boundary questions, protection of seals in 
Alaskan waters, restriction of immigration, extradition of crim- 
inals, and safeguarding the rights of our citizens abroad are a few 
of the matters that have involved our government in disagreements 
with foreign nations. The United States has become an integral 
part of the family of nations, and to retreat within the shell of 
geographic isolation is to-day quite impossible. 

Yet there are features of this traditional policy which still may 
be well worth preserving. The United States has consistently re- 
frained from forming alliances with foreign countries for military 
purposes, the alliance with France during the Revolutionary War, 
and the participation in the World War on the side of the En- 
tente, being only temporary departures from that policy. From the 
numerous intrigues carried on by other large states in behalf of 
the “balance of power,” this nation has wisely remained aloof. 
Many people, including some of our ablest statesmen, believe that 
the United States should, while codperating in international affairs 
to the best of its ability, continue to refrain from “entangling 
alliances” and obligations likely to involve it in political disputes 
with other nations. 

The Monroe Doctrine. For one hundred years American foreign 
policy has been guided largely by the fundamental principles laid 
down in President Monroe’s message to Congress in 1823. The 
principles as formulated in Monroe’s message and followed by 
later administrations may be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. European Powers were notified that the American continents, 
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being free and independent, no longer were open to colonization 
by them. On the other hand, the United States would not take 
part in the wars and political intrigues of Europe. 

2. Any attempt by European Powers to extend their political 
system to any part of this hemisphere would be considered dan- 
gerous to the peace and safety of the United States, though exist- 
ing colonies of such Powers would not be molested. Any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing or controlling the free 
states of the Americas would be viewed as an unfriendly act to- 
ward-the United States. 

Although it is doubtful if the United States at that time (1823) 
possessed the necessary military and naval strength to enforce 
the Monroe Doctrine, had the European Powers chosen to defy 
its bold declaration, nevertheless, it was from the first effective. 
Since the Civil War the United States has upheld the Doctrine 
against several European countries.? Gradually its principles have 
won general acceptance, and the Great Powers have abandoned 
any intention of extending their domains by acquisition of territory 
in the Americas. 

It is a well-known fact that the other Republics in this hemis- 
phere have come to look with a certain amount of suspicion upon 
the Monroe Doctrine. Our treatment of Mexico, the small nations 
in the Caribbean, and the Republics of Central America has 
seemed to them at times unfairly aggressive and domineering. The 
conditions which gave rise to Monroe’s proclamation have long 
ceased to exist, because the independence of the Spanish-American 
countries is secure, and in consequence most of them are out- 
spoken in their resentment of our policy. In a later section we 
shall treat more fully of our relations with Latin-America and the 
conditions which have given rise to unfriendliness on the part of 
these nations. 

The United States as a World Power. The period since the 
Civil War has been for the United States one of almost phe- 
nomenal growth. The population of continental United States in- 
creased from 38,558,000 in 1870 to 105,710,000 in 1920. The in- 
dustrial strength of the nation increased by leaps and bounds 
during the same period. Since 1900 alone the national wealth 


2 See American history texts for an account of France’s attempt to set up 
an empire in Mexico under Maximilian; the Venezuela affair with Great 
Britain is described on pages 348-349. 
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of our country has more than doubled, and it now greatly ex~ 
ceeds that of any other nation in the world. 

This rapid economic development, occasioned as much by our 
favorable geographical position and unequalled natural resources 
as by any business or commercial genius of our people, has been 
the prime factor in raising the status of the United States to that 
of a World Power. Economic strength and military prowess are 
the requisites of a modern World Power, and the latter, in this 
day of costly armaments, must depend largely upon the former. 
Although the United States, feeling itself immune from sudden 
attack, has not maintained a large standing army, its ability to 
raise and equip a formidable army quickly has been demonstrated 
on several occasions. Within the last decade our navy has become 
almost, if not quite, equal to Great Britain’s. 

Recognition of the United States as a World Power followed 
the war with Spain in 1898, when it defeated with ease that 
nation, once a leading Power. The treaty concluding this war 
left the United States in possession of most of Spain’s remaining 
colonial possessions, and the same year our government annexed 
the Hawaiian Islands. Like the other World Powers, our nation 
now possesses colonies and important interests in far distant 
regions. 

No doubt it is natural for us, a young and rapidly growing 
nation, to be proud of our great development, just as the boy 
on arriving at manhood likes to boast of his physical strength. 
But size, wealth, rapid growth, mechanical superiority, and military 
power are not the noblest qualities of a great nation, nor are they 
the things the world most needs. Has the United States, favored 
beyond most other nations in natural wealth, in geographical loca- 
tion, and in political security, no finer contributions to make to 
world civilization? Other nations have built up commanding 
supremacy based on military strength, physical size, and economic 
wealth, and most of them are recalled to-day only as passing his- 
torical incidents. Those nations which have given most to human- 
ity wrought in science, art, religion, law, and the finer spiritual 
attainments of the race. 

The American people have ideals not directed at mere ‘bigness, 
strength, and wealth. Freedom, justice, democracy, tolerance, and 
equal opportunity are more than high-sounding words and phrases 
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in the American tradition. The arts of peace, rather than the arts 
of war, attract the energies of American citizens. 

We are living in a world torn with strife, and weakened from 
the‘effects of the most devastating war in all history. The United 
States is the only World Power in Western Civilization to emerge 
from that war unscathed, save for the loss of human life. We 
might, taking advantage of our huge wealth, economic strength, 
and fortunate location, pursue the course of narrow self-seeking 
which marked the policies of most World Powers before the 
World War. On the other hand, we have one of the greatest op- 
portunities ever offered for moral leadership among the troubled 
nations of mankind. Our wealth and resources may be used to 
develop a culture that will raise human living to a higher 
plane. 

Causes of International Difficulties. If, as American citizens, 
we are to think intelligently on international problems, it is im- 
portant that we know something of the causes of serious disputes 
between nations which lead to diplomatic crises, bad feeling, and 
frequently to wars. 

The significance of economic causes has already been touched 
upon. Since the early part of the nineteenth century there has been 
competition among the Great Powers for extension of their mar- 
kets, control of shipping and credit, favorable concessions in back- 
ward countries, and access to raw matcrials. Such competition 
results in trade wars, tariff barriers, and conflicts for strategic 
ports, railways, rivers, and other lines of transportation. This 
commercial rivalry leads to the demand for large armies and navies 
to protect economic interests, especially those located in the un- 
developed parts of the world. Rivalry for economic power, wealth, 
and prestige is the core of dmperialism, and one of the major 
causes of modern wars. 

Closely allied is the demand for territorial expansion and outlets 
for over-populated nations. The World Powers are ever seeking 
to extend their national boundaries, and even smaller nations, 
such as the Balkan States, are frequently casting about for addi- 
tional territory. The desire for expansion causes nations to dis- 
regard the rights of weaker neighbors. Having once seized polit- 
ical and economic control of foreign regions, each imperialistic 
Power feels obliged to build up a large armament to protect its 
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vested economic interests and colonial population from the aggres- 
sions of its jealous rivals. 

The building of competitive armaments may lead to militarism, 
or the policy of extending national interests by force of arms. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1914, Germany, Russia, France, and England had 
engaged in a reckless competition for the greatest armament, 
spending altogether more than 30 billion dollars during that period. 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, and the Balkan nations also spent vast 
sums in proportion to their resources. Nations which have em- 
barked upon the policy of militarism live in an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and fear, and are but little disposed to seek a peaceable and 
rational settlement when serious disputes arise. 

Nationalism, the strong feeling that grows up within a group 
united by race, religion, language, tradition, and patriotic senti- 
ments, may become one of the contributing causes of war. This 
is said in full knowledge of the fact that group loyalty, pride of 
race, and sentiments of national patriotism are desirable traits 
and responsible for some of the most lofty achievements of man- 
kind, But in the absence of effective international control, national- 
ism is apt to be carried to an extreme, and serve as a cloak for 
disguising policies of militarism and imperialism. In this way 
patriotism is transformed into chauvinism. By playing upon the 
sentiments of nationalism, “war lords” succeed in winning the 
masses of people to support their aggressive policies. 

Previous wars have Icft the boundaries of states in a sad hodge- 
podge, with the result that many national groups are denied 
political independence. Thwarted in their nationalistic aims, such 
groups agitate for self-determination and political independence. 
The strivings of submerged nationalities have in the past led to 
much international friction and sometimes to war. 

Other important causes of international difficulties can only be 
mentioned at this point. Private munition interests profit under a 
system of militarism, and sometimes put political pressure upon 
governments to increase their armies and navies. Investors of 
capital in backward countries having unstable governments urge 
their own governments to intervene, and thus encourage im- 
perialism. Secret diplomacy has been charged with many schemes 
and hidden agreements that have aroused bad feeling among 
nations, Lack of a satisfactory means of adjusting international 
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difficulties is a leading cause of war, as we shall see in a later part 
of the discussion. 

Growth of Peaceful Settlements. During the last several cen- 
turies many wars have been averted through peaceful mediation 
and arbitration. In mediation the two disputants attempt to recon- 
cile their controversy by compromise, sometimes through the “good 
offices” of a friendly third party. In arbitration.use is made of a 
judicial body or temporary court which decides the dispute accord- 
ing to definite principles of international law. The United States 
and England have been remarkably successful in settling by arbitra- 
tion serious quarrels arising between them. A review of these set- 
tlements as given by Jessie Wallace Hughan in A Study of In- 
ternational Government*® (pp. 64-72) is herewith presented. 


Settlement of Disputes between England and the United States. 
. An epoch-making employment of arbitration and arbitral com- 
missions was accomplished by England and the United States in 
the adjustment of delicate problems remaining at the end of the 
Revolutionary War. The Americans were naturally inclined toward 
arbitration, not only because of their saturation with the ideals of 
‘the Revolution as against those of the monarchies, but because their 
experience as colonists fitted them peculiarly for this method... 

“England and the new federal republic, still antagonistic from the 
recent separation, were confronted with a problem of prime impor- 
tance, the determination of the northern boundary of the United 
States. The peace treaty of 1783 had settled this boundary on paper 
only, for the frontier was largely unexplored and an authoritative 
map was non-existent. By 1794 serious difficulties had arisen between 
Maine and Nova Scotia, the latter having made grants in land 
claimed by the former ... The puzzle was nearly hopeless of sclu- 
tion, and the consequences menacing; but the Jay Treaty of 1794 
agreed to submit the matter to arbitration, or, more strictly speaking, 
a commission of inquiry. This commission of three private persons 
conducted careful investigation... and arrived at a conclusion 
midway between the rival claims... 

TN special set of complications arose during the War of 1812 in 
connection with the institution of slavery, since fugitive negroes often 
fled to British territory or were captured and liberated by British 
cruisers. A portion of these claims were arbitrated by the Emperor 
of Russia in favor of the United States and the remainder settled by 
a joint commission in 1853. 


“ 
. 
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“The series of arbitrations and arbitral commissions just noticed 
is rightly considered as epoch-making in international government,” 
for chiefly through its means two nations were carried from condi- 
tions rife with seeds of war into the beginning of the hundred years 
of peace. The War of 1812, had, indeed, intervened, but that conflict 
was notorious for its settlement of nothing and served only to create 
new work for arbitration. 

“Important as were the various cases up to 1870, not one had 
touched upon a matter of national honor. The famous Alabama Claims 
belonged, however, to a class of disputes that is usually considered to 
yield to war alone. The controversy involved the violation of its 
duties as a neutral by the British government during our Civil War. 
Several vessels, notably the Alabama, had been equipped in British 
ports by the Confederate States and succeeded in inflicting serious 
injury upon our commerce. Damages were claimed by us, not only 
for the direct harm sustained, but for indirect loss through the chang- 
ing of a number of ships to British registry. 

“Lord Russell claimed ‘that the construction of British statutes 
could never be submitted to arbitration, that the question involved the 
honor of the country, and so was not appropriate for arbitration.’ 
Sumner, on the other hand, obtained popular approval in America by 
demanding the enormous indemnity of two and a half billion dollars. 
Even when a group of brilliant diplomats in 1871 had concluded the 
Treaty of Washington, submitting to arbitration not only the Ala- 
bama Claims, but the fisheries and remaining boundary questions, 
feeling continued to run high in both countries. Our government in- 
structed its counsel to insist upon damages for the indirect loss caused 
by the transfer of registry. England considered this instruction an 
act of bad faith; America made it a point of honor. Yet the tribunal, 
composed of five arbitrators selected by the rulers or presidents of 
England, United States, Italy, Switzerland and Brazil, triumphed 
over all obstacles. It announced that it would not consider the in- 
direct claims; it based its decisions strictly upon the three rules previ- 
ously laid down in the Treaty of Washington regarding the respon- 
sibility of neutrals; it finally awarded to the United States an in- 
demnity of fifteen and a half million dollars, small compared with 
Sumner’s demands, but excessive according to English authority 
even now... 

“The Venezuela boundary dispute owed its importance to the nar- 
rowness with which it escaped plunging us into war with England. 
This controversy, too, was connected in its origin with the demarca- 
tion of the hemispheres by Pope Alexander, but depended immedi- 
ately upon the undetermined line between the Spanish settlements of 
Venezuela and the Dutch of Guiana, whose territory had been ceded 
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to the British. After long friction Venezuela requested the help of 
the United States, and at the suggestion of President Cleveland 
Congress recommended arbitration, to which England refused to 
submit except within fixed limits. It appeared to Cleveland, however, 
that the dispute involved the Monroe Doctrine, ‘that, in accordance 
with the non-colonization pronouncement of Monroe, the boundaries 
of foreign colonies in America had become fixed, that they were de- 
terminable by judicial process, and must be so determined.’ Accord- 
ingly he dispatched to England an extreme statement of the Monroe 
Doctrine, coupled with a demand for full arbitration. War with Great 
Britain seemed nearer than at any time since 1812, but after a year - 
of diplomacy England agreed to arbitrate with Venezucla on con- 
dition that her own rule be adopted by the arbitrators. The decision 
of the tribunal was a compromise tending to the side of Great Britain; 
and a similar dispute between that nation and Brazil was submitted 
to arbitration in 1901 without friction. 

“Meanwhile England and the United States continued to employ 
arbitration as a matter of course for the settlement of their own rival 
claims. The fisheries dispute arising out of the Treaty of Washington 
in 1871 was decided in favor of England by two out of a commission 
of three, the American representative dissenting. Our government 
protested this decision, but paid the award of five and a half million 
dollars, the President stating that this was done ‘as an evidence of 
the American government’s desire to place the maintenance of good 
faith in treaties and the security and value of arbitration between 
nations beyond question.’ Not till 1908 was the fisheries question 
definitely settled ... 

“Boundary problems, moreover, had not all been settled by the 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty. There were certain islands in Puget 
Sound whose ownership was a constant cause of dispute until the 
Treaty of Washington, in 1871, referred the matter to the arbitra- 
tion of the German Emperor, whose award was given in favor of the 
' United States. Last of all there remained the boundary of Alaska, 
which had been defined only ambiguously in the Russian Treaty of 
1825. The dispute was referred to an arbitral commission of three 
citizens from each nation without an umpire, which failed to come 
to a unanimous decision. The English Chief Justice upon the com- 
mission supported the three Americans, however, and this majority 
award was accepted in spite of the dissatisfaction of Canada. 

“Thus before the end of the nineteenth century arbitration had be- 
come an established factor in world government. During this century 
the United States had been a party to fifty-three executed arbitral 
agreements, and the President or his appointee had been the arbitrator 
in five cases. The most conspicuous arbitrating nations, Great Britain 
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and the United States, had received awards sometimes favorable, some- 
times adverse. Several were obeyed under strong protest . . . but sel- 
dom if ever was a regular arbitral verdict disregarded.” 


International Law. The trend toward arbitration in the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes, clearly illustrated in the preceding 
accourtt, is being accelerated by the growth of a body of inter- 
national law. Nations are finding it possible to settle difficulties in 
their early stages by the application of recognized legal principles. 

Certain rules of inter-group conduct were recognized by the 
Greek city-states. They recognized the binding obligation of trea- 
ties, certain rules of “civilized” warfare against fellow Greeks, 
and duties and rights of neutrals in time of war. The Romans, 
who contributed so much to the development of law, definitely 
formulated certain international regulations concerning treaties, 
rights of foreign citizens, treatment of ambassadors, and similar 
matters. These promising beginnings were nearly lost during the 
middle ages, and it was not until Hugo Grotius published his 
famous De Jure Belli ac Pacis in 1625 that the basic foundations 
of modern international law were laid. Grotius advanced the funda- 
mental principles of the independence, territorial sovereignty, and 
legal equality of states, principles which have guided international 
law down to this day. 

International law differs from national or domestic law both 
as to its method of origin and means of enforcement. No super- 
state exists whose legislature passes the laws of nations and whose 
international police enforces them. How then do international laws 
arise, and how are they enforced? 

International law has its origin in customs, usages, and accepted 
practices in dealings between states. Its authority rests solely upon 
the common consent of nations. Its only sanction thus far has 
been the public opinion of civilized peoples. Within more recent 
times treaties, conferences, and international congresses have 
added to the growing body of international law. Only those treaties 
to which all sovereign states are parties, or whose terms receive 
universal acceptance among nations, are to be classed as inter- 
national law. The Hague Conferences and the Versailles Peace 
Congress formulated rules governing the conduct of nations in 
peace and war. 

Some people have insisted that the contempt shown by warring 
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nations for international law, the lack of any adequate enforcing 
agency, the flouting of treaties as “mere scraps of paper,” and 
the violation of agreements and rules of long standing on the 
grounds of expediency prove that international laws do not exist 
except in theory. Such laws, it must be admitted, are as yet only in 
a formative stage, and far from having the definiteness and preci- 
sion of domestic law. Yet the widespread violations of our traffic 
laws or our Sherman Anti-trust Law are not cited as proof that 
such laws do not exist. The frequent transgressions of interna- 
tional laws are evidence, not of the non-existence of such laws, 
but of the immature and rudimentary state of international govern- 
ment. 

Charles E. Hughes has wisely said, “The chief concern of the 
world at this time is to establish the foundations of international 
justice. If the world is to be made safe for democracy, it must be 
a world in which the nations recognize and maintain the supremacy 
of law.” * That nations are gradually recognizing this great need 
is indicated by the increasing recent attempts to develop some or- 
ganized form of world government including a tribunal of in- 
ternational justice. The Hlague Conferences were important fore- 
runners of such attempts. 

The Hague Tribunal. The First Hague Conference met in 
1899 at the invitation of the Czar of Russia, the avowed purpose 
being to discuss the limitation of armaments. It was attended by 
representatives of all the important nations of Europe, the United 
States, China, Japan, Mexico, Persia, and Siam. The chief work 
of this Conference was the adoption of the Convention for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes and the establishment 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. This court consisted of 
a panel of judges, four of whom were to be chosen by each Power, 
and nations referring their disputes to the Court were to choose 
their arbitrators from this list. The Second Hague Conference met 
in 1907, attended by representatives of forty-four nations, and 
attempted to create an International Court which would hold regu- 
lar sittings, but the endeavor failed because the nations in attend- 
ance could not agree upon the manner of choosing the judges. 

The Hague Court has many successful cases of arbitration to 
its credit. Before the outbreak of the World War, seventeen nations 
submitted cases for arbitration which were satisfactorily settled 
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by the Court. In creating the first definite judicial machinery for 
the settlement of international controversies, the Hague Confer- 
ences took a vital step forward in the direction of world govern- 
ment. Yet the weakness and inadequacy of the Hague Court was 
demonstrated by the fact that half a dozen serious wars occurred 
during its existence, none of which it was able to prevent. Nations 
were under no compulsion to bring their quarrels before the 
Court, and might choose to settle them by diplomatic negotiations, 
of by recourse to war. Moreover the Court was slow and clumsy, 
since the judges for each case had to be chosen for that special 
occasion. The Hague experience clearly demonstrated the practi- 
cability of judicial methods of deciding disputes between nations, 
but it also showed that such arbitration on a voluntary basis was 
insufficient. 

Development of International Codperation. Relationships be- 
tween nations have been progressing in other fields than those 
covered by international law and arbitration. One field is that of 
international public unions. These represent a type of voluntary 
cooperation between states in matters that require concerted action 
in order to avoid serious loss and inefficiency. The Universal Postal 
Union is perhaps one of the best examples of such public unions. 

Before the advent of the Universal Postal Union, the mail serv- 
ice between nations was in utter confusion. Each country was in- 
terested in its own profits and the charges on foreign mails were 
often exorbitant. Poor connections caused weeks of unnecessary 
delays, and it was almost impossible to conduct important foreign 
business by mail. Postal treaties were made between various coun- 
tries, but such limited action did not get at the root of the trouble. 
After several preliminary conferences, the Universal Postal Union 
was organized in 1878, with permanent headquarters at Berne, 
Switzerland. To-day practically all civilized countries of the world 
are members of the Union. Postage rates are definitely set by the 
Union, and cannot be raised by any member State without its 
consent. International mails are now carried with efficiency and 
dispatch at rates which are surprisingly low. 

The development of international communication by telegraph, 
submarine cables, and wireless has necessitated regulation by pub- 
lic unions in these fields also. Other international agencies have 
been organized to deal with such matters as sanitation and control 
of disease, the opium traffic, ‘trade-marks and copyrights, and 
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white slavery. In addition to the various public unions hundreds 
of international associations of private individuals have been or- 
ganized for the purpose of promoting science, art, education, trade, 
agriculture, social reforms, and numerous other objects. 

International commissions have been formed to administer the 
traffic on navigable rivers which flow through or between two or 
more countries. Most states cooperate in the extradition of crim- 
inals who have fled to their territory as fugitives from justice. 

During the World War the Allied Nations demonstrated the 
practical possibilities of economic and commercial codperation be- 
tween nations on a scale never before undertaken. Probably they 
would have won the war much sooner had they followed such a 
system of cooperation from the first. Under the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council, various committees were formed to study the 
needs of the several Allied Nations for foodstuffs, munitions, 
textiles, and raw materials. The Council then endeavored to make 
the most economical distribution of these necessities with the 
shipping at its disposal. 

This enumeration sufficiently indicates the trend toward unified 
action of a voluntary sort in departments of international life 
where “rights” and “interests” do not too sharply clash. The League 
of Nations has from the start taken active steps to encourage such 
forms of international codperation, and several of the public 
unions, including those which deal with opium, sanitation, and 
white slavery, have been placed directly under its supervision. 

Effect of the World War. These seeds of international co- 
operation, law, and arbitration seemed feeble and puny when, in 
1914, the nations of the world were swept into the maelstrom 
of the World War. The task of finding better ways of living to- 
gether was forsaken for the task of devising more effective means 
of destroying each other. To many who lived during those dark 
days, the beginnings toward international harmony seemed hope- 
lessly lost. 

Out of that world tragedy, however, there grew an insistent 
demand, supported by the suffering masses of mankind, for a 
form of world organization which would make a future repetition 
of that disaster impossible. In a number of nations, including the 
United States, schemes had been put forward before and during the 
war for some form of permanent international government, Thus 
one outcome of the World War was the plan, supported by Presi- 
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dent Wilson and the Premiers of France and England, for a 
League of Nations. 

The League of Nations. When the Allied statesmen met at 
Versailles in January, 1919, to frame the treaty of peace con- 
cluding the war, they were generally agreed that some permanent 
form of international organization was necessary if a recurrence 
of war was to be avoided. A resolution was promptly passed which 
contained these famous lines: 

“Tt is essential to the maintenance of the world settlement which 
the associated nations are now met to establish that a League of 
Nations be created to promote international obligations and to 
provide safeguards against war. 

“This League should be created as an integral part of the gens 
eral treaty of peace and should be open to every civilized nation 
which can be relied on to promote its objects . . .” 

On April 29th the Peace Conference adopted the League of 
Nations Covenant which was subsequently ratified by all but 
three of the 32 signatories of the treaties of peace. Other states 
accepted invitations to join, the admittance of Germany in oe 
bringing the total membership to fifty-six. 

In order to gain a clear notion of the structure and purposes. 6A 
the League, we suggest that the student read carefully the entire 
Covenant. In this chapter we can only summarize briefly its chief 
provisions. The aims of the League, as stated in its preamble, are 
as follows: 

“The High Contracting Parties, 

In order to promote international cooperation and to achieve 
international peace and security 

by the acceptance of obligations not to ree to war, 

by the subscription of open, just, and honorable relations hes 
tween nations, 

by the firm establishment of the understandings of international 
law as the rule of conduct among governments, and 

by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for all 
treaty obligations in the dealings of organized peoples with one 
another, 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations.” 

The Covenant of the League does not establish a super-state. It 


5 Spain announced her withdrawal from the League the same year. The 
chief. British colonies are counted as independent members. 
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is not a Constitution, but an agreement binding the member states 
voluntarily to certain rules of conduct for the protection of their 
mutual interests. The functions of the League are carried. out 
‘through an Assembly, a Council, and a Permanent Secretariat. 

All member states have seats in the Assembly and each state 

may cast one vote, though as many as three representatives are 
permitted. Thus the great and small Powers have equal voices in 
the Assembly, and ‘since the small Powers are the more numerous, 
they control that body. However, most questions of importance 
that come before the Assembly and Council require a unanimous 
vote for a decision. 
_ Most matters of importance, as a matter of fact, are left to the 
Council, which includes the five principal Powers, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, and Germany, which hold permanent seats, 
and nine non-permanent members chosen by the smaller Powers.° 
The Council and the Assembly are not limited to legislative func- 
tions merely, but according to the Covenant may deal “with any 
matter within the sphere of action of the League or affecting 
the peace of the world.” The member states bind themselves to 
refer all disputes arising between them either to courts or arbitra- 
tion or to the Council or Assembly of the League. They further- 
more pledge themselves not to go to war during the six months 
allowed for the arbitrators to reach a decision, nor until three 
months thereafter. 

The Secretariat, which has its seat at Geneva, Switzerland, keeps 
all records of the League, transmits documents and reports, and 
collects facts bearing on international problems. To-day the Secre- 
tariat includes over 400 trained workers, representing thirty-six 
different nationalities. 

The League has established the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice which has met regularly at the Hague, Netherlands, 
since June, 1922, and has the adherence of forty-seven nations. 
This Court attempts to decide disputes between nations according 

.to principles of international law, and also renders advisory 
opinions on matters referred to it by the League or members 
thereof. No state is compelled to refer its disputes to the World 
Court, but having done so is pledged to carry out the award. The 
Court is open to states not members of the League. In 1926 the 


-6 A permanent seat ‘on the Council was to have been filled by the United 
' States. 
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Senate passed a resolution providing for the entry of the United 
States into the World Court upon acceptance of certain reserva- 
tions. The member nations of the Court accepted most of the 
American conditions, but attached certain reservations of their 
own, and suggested a “further exchange of views” to clear up 
misunderstandings. No further progress toward American entry 
into the Court has been made since, though a resolution providing 
for further negotiations is before the Senate as these lines are 
written. 

Parties to a dispute are to send promptly to the Council a state- 
ment of their case, which enables the Council to publish both sides 
of the controversy. Thus the quarrels of nations will be placed 
before the public opinion of the world. Any member state whici 
refuses to submit a dispute to the League Council or Assembly, 
or to a court for arbitration, or resorts to war in violation of the 
provisions of the Covenant, is to be boycotted by all the other 
members of the League. These provisions for full publicity and 
economic boycott are expected to act as powerful deterrents against 
future wars. Furthermore, the members of the League pledge 
themselves to a defensive alliance, and agree to treat an attack 
upon one of their members as an attack upon all. 

The League endeavors to put an end to secret diplomacy by 
requiring that all treaties made by member states be filed with the 
Secretariat and published. Steps are to be taken to limit the arma- 
ments of nations to the minimum compatible with national safety. 
Members are to exchange full information as to the size of their 
armaments, the aim being to eliminate fear and suspicion such 
as drove the nations of Europe into their competitive armament 
building prior to 1914. , 

The undeveloped regions of the earth are to be regarded as 
“a sacred trust of civilization,” and governed by advanced nations 
which voluntarily accept the responsibility on behalf of the League. 
The backward regions are divided into three classes of mandates, 
according to their stage of advancement and geographical location. 
The Council of the League supervises these mandates and requires 
full reports thereon annually by the nations exercising them. 

Such, in brief outline, is the League of Nations and the work ° 
it aims to accomplish. 

Accomplishments of the League. In reviewing a few of the 
accomplishments of the League of Nations to date, it is not our 
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purpose to speak either as advocates or opponents of the League. 
Whether one likes it or not, the League is here as a most important 
system of international association, and appears likely to stay. 

From the beginning the task facing the League was beset by 
almost insuperable difficulties. Several of the warring nations 
were on the verge of bankruptcy, and the economic plight of Eu- 
rope as a whole could scarcely have been more serious. The efforts 
of the Peace Conference to grant self-determination to the lesser 
nationalities of Europe had led to many new boundary lines, 
most of which were in dispute. The Balkans were still seething 
with trouble. 

The League was almost immediately called upon to settle serious 
quarrels between Sweden and Finland, Jugoslavia and Albania, 
Germany and Poland, and Poland and Lithuania, all arising over 
boundary disputes. In all save the last-named controversy, prompt 
settlements were effected. The Poland-Lithuania quarrel involv- 
ing the territory including the city of Vilna was more difficult, and 
thus far an adjustment satisfactory to both parties has not been 
worked out, though the League is still making efforts toward 
a better settlement. 

The League is credited with having taken steps to restore the 
financial standing of several of the bankrupt nations of Europe, 
including Austria, Hungary, and Albania. The recovery of Aus- 
trian finances, due to the measures. recommended by the League, 
has been remarkable. 

It is yet too early to judge the success of the Mandatory sys- 
tem provided by the League for the government of backward 
regions. The French mandate in Syria has been thus far most un- 
successful, and the Druse population, following the bombardment 
of Damascus by the French, arose in revolt (1926). Apparently 
there is still the tendency for the “advanced” nation to exploit the 
“backward” for its own benefit, and to crush all opposition by 
force. 

Perhaps the most favorable record of the League has been in 
the field of the humanitarian interests and international coopera- 
tion. A permanent health organization has been established which 
is already doing excellent work. Serious epidemics have been com- 
bated in Greece, Poland, and Russia. The Soviet government, 
although not a member of the League, codperated with its health 
work in Russia. The League has taken definite steps to reduce the 
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opium trade and white slave traffic. A Committee on Intellectual 
Codperation is promoting scientific, philosophic, and literary ac- 
tivities in many parts of the world. The United States is cooper- 
ating with the League in many of these humanitarian activities, 
and citizens of our country hold some of the most responsible 
positions in such work. A number of important international 
bureaus are affiliated with the League. The International Labor 
Bureau has held several conferences and has made some important 
recommendations regarding: working conditions and limitation of 
working hours. : “ 

The foundation of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
is another important achievement for which the League deserves 
credit. Forty-nine nations have signed.the protocol of the World 
Court, and twenty-three have agreed to compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court in certain types of disputes. Unlike the Hague Tri- 
bunal, the present World Court functions continuously, holding 
regular annual sessions and such special sessions as may prove 
necessary. The present judges were elected for nine years and may 
be reélected. The Court does not settle disputes by arbitration, but 
renders judgments in cases referred to it according to recognized 
principles of international law. At the end of its fourth year the 
World Court has already delivered six judgments and twelve 
advisory opinions, indicating that it has come to fill a most neces- 
sary function in international life. ; 

During the fall of 1925 war seemed imminent between Greece 
and Bulgaria. Overt acts of war had been committed on the 
frontier of the two countries, and Greek troops had started an 
invasion of Bulgaria. The Council of the League of Nations took 
energetic action. The Greek forces were withdrawn and Bulgaria 
indemnified. The prevention of this war has increased the con- 
fidence of its friends in the League of Nations. 

Weaknesses of the League. Important as are the accomplish- 
ments of the League to date, it has revealed certain serious weak- 
nesses. One of these is the lack of a strong executive power. The 
League seems unable to check acts of aggression by any Great, 
Power which chooses to defy it. This weakness may be inherent 
in the organization of the League,’ since the full sovereignty and 
independence of the member states is preserved. 

The Great Powers appear to lack confidence in the ability of the 
League to prevent future wars, and since signing the Covenant 
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several of them have concluded agreements the terms of which 
are secret. Imperialism is still a dominant force in the policies of 
these Powers, and the scramble for raw materials, particularly ~ 
oil, seems likely to create dangerous situations in the future. 
Opponents of the League have insisted that it is not a true 
world federation, but an Alliance dominated by the victorious 
nations of the World War. The conclusion of the Locarno Pact 
seemed to refute this claim, since provision was made for the 
admission of Germany to full membership in the League. 

The League has seemed powerless to bring about limitations of 
armament in Europe in accordance with the provisions of the 
Covenant. As these lines are written a Conference of the League 
on Disarmament is sitting at Geneva, but it is facing serious dif- 
ficulties in its work. France seems unwilling to reduce either her 
land forces or her submarines, unless given assurance of protec- 
tion other than that furnished by the League. 
=" Friends of the League are generally willing to grant these 
obvious weaknesses, but insist that the showing of the League 
has been remarkably good in view of the difficulties it has had 
to face. Its weaknesses, they claim, can be overcome by a persistent 
education of the nations of the world in the practice of inter- 
national government, and by the correcting of defects as expe- 
rience dictates. 

Nationalism and Imperialism. The events preceding the World 
War, and the experiences of the League of Nations since, lead 
to the conviction that there are two outstanding obstacles to the 
establishment of an international machinery strong enough to in- 
’ sure peace and justice in the world. These obstacles are the twin 
forces; nationalism and imperialism. Before any adequate system 
-of international government can be erected, either the character 
of these forces must be changed in such a way that they become 
compatible with the workings of the international system, or they 
must be supplanted by other policies and ideals. 

To-day in each nation there is a powerful sentiment of group 
loyalty, a group consciousness that welds the individuals into one 
whole, a pride that resents any slur on the “national honor.” The 
highest aspect of this national consciousness is patriotism. In its 
loftier phases, there is no nobler sentiment known to man. But 
when warped by materialism and greed for power, patriotism may 
become corrupted into chauvinism and “jingoism.” 
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So long as such intense loyalties center solely upon national 
states, each fully sovereign and seeking its own gain, a higher form 
of international government is rendered difficult if not impossible. 
The sentiment of loyalty to and mutual membership in a common 
humanity has as yet scarcely been born. Such a sentiment need 
not be incompatible with a strong feeling of patriotism for the 
mother country, but it must add to that feeling the wider con- 
sciousness of human brotherhood. This ideal must be in some 
measure achieved before the world order can be made secure. 

Imperialism, which to-day leads each Great Power to extend its 
economic control over undeveloped regions of the earth by political 
domination, results in frequent head-on collisions between the 
Powers and thus constitutes an ever-present menace to world 
peace. A jingoistic nationalism has driven some governments to 
adopt policies of imperialistic expansion in fields where the eco- 
nomic returns are, to say the least, highly uncertain. The inhumane 
exploitation of the inhabitants of “backward” regions is one of the 
darkest blots on the annals of modern civilized nations. Equally 
tragic are the numerous wars which have resulted from the con- 
flicting imperialistic ambitions of these nations themselves. 

Some have argued that in order to uproot imperialism, funda- 
mental reconstruction of our economic and political systems will 
prove necessary. So long as the powerful military and capitalist 
classes can gain the ascendency in the governments of Great 
Powers, it is held, they are sure to use their power in promotion 
of their designs. 

Here again, in nationalism and imperialism, we are face to face 
with problems whose solution cannot be forecast in the present in- 
adequate state of our knowledge. The best creative intelligence and 
the finest moral courage of the human race will be demanded to 
bring these problems under social control. 

Our Relations with Latin-America. The United States has 
not escaped the charge of imperialism. This charge has grown out 
of our dealings with Latin-America and our acquisition of the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, Guam, and other colonies. 

We have mentioned previously the distrust with which the other 
republics in this hemisphere view the Monroe Doctrine. A number 
of events have caused them to regard the United States with a 
considerable measure of suspicion. Our war with Mexico in 1848, 
in which we stripped that nation of a large part of her territory, 
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has not been forgotten by the other American republics. Our an- 
nexation of Porto Rico and other Spanish colonies revived their 
uneasiness. The tactics used by our government to get possession 
of territory in Panama for an Isthmian Canal alienated Colombia 
and aroused the fears of other Latin-American States. 

On numerous occasions the United States has seen fit to inter- 
vene in Cuba, Haiti, San Domingo, Nicaragua, and other small 
states in the Caribbean and Central America. Revolutions and 
armed outbreaks in these countries have been frequent, and at 
times have threatened American investments and the lives of our 
citizens dwelling in these lands. Since, under the Monroe Doctrine, 
we allow no European Power to intervene in American affairs, our 
government has accepted a degree of responsibility for the good 
behavior of these small Latin-American republics. This “tutelage”’ 
on the part of the United States has aroused considerable resent- 
ment in Latin-America. 

Several incidents within recent years have revived the bad feel- 
ing toward us in Mexico. In 1914 we landed Marines in Vera 
Cruz and took over the customs of that port because of indignities 
committed by Mexicans against American citizens. Border raids 
in which some of our citizens were killed by guerrillas led to the 
Pershing punitive expedition into Mexico two years later. Large 
sums of American capital:have been attracted to Mexico, especially 
by the Mexican oil fields, and these investors demand the protec- 
tion of our State Department. Mexico, on the other hand, has 
complained of the abuses of foreign capital, and has taken steps to 
retain control of her natural resources. Oil and land laws enacted 
by the Mexican government under the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of 1917 led to a long controversy between the two countries 
which at times endangered their peaceful relations. Following 
negotiations between President Calles of Mexico and Ambassador 
Dwight Morrow, representing the United States, an agreement was 
reached in 1928 that promises to remove this source of friction 
in the future. 

To an impartial observer it might seem that our relations with 
Latin-America have not always been administered with unselfish- 
ness and tact. In 1922 our government indemnified Colombia for 
her loss of the Panama Zone by paying the sum of $25,000,000. 
Yet it is doubtful if this action served to fully mollify the Colom- 
bian nation, If we are to allay all fears and win the confidence of 
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our sister republics in the future, we must use scrupulous care to 
follow no course that might be interpreted as aggression. Pan- 
American Congresses have been held in an effort to restore better 
feeling between the nations of this hemisphere, and it is to be 
hoped that more harmonious relations thay evolve in the future. 

Our Colonial Territories. More by accident than by design, 
the United States has acquired extensive colonies in the tropical 
parts of the world. At the conclusion of our brief war with Spain, 
the United States was left with the Spanish colonies on its hands. 
Cuba, which was more highly developed than the others, was 
promptly evacuated and permitted to establish its own government. 
The Philippines, however, were less prepared for self-government, 
the vast majority of the inhabitants being illiterate natives un- 
touched by civilization. Fearing that if the islands were set free 
the Filipinos would prove unable to rule themselves and might fall 
a prey to some other Power, the United States; despite vigorous 
opposition by a strong party at home, and a bloody revolt by the 
natives who desired independence, annexed the Archipelago. The 
inhabitants were given to understand that when they developed 
a capacity for self-government they would be granted their in- 
dependence. The Hawaiian Islands were annexed in 1898 during 
the war excitement, and the same year Porto Rico was added to 
our insular possessions. 

The acquisition of these dependencies has involved our nation 
in a tangle of intricate problems, most of which are still to be 
solved. Porto Rico, whose inhabitants are predominantly white 
with a well developed Latin civilization, has hoped to be admitted 
as a full state in the Union. They have been filled with disappoint- 
ment at the failure of our government to entertain such a proposal, 
or to grant them the many privileges which they expected.’ The 
Hawaiian Islands have presented a serious race problem since the 
population consists, in addition to the dwindling natives, of Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Portuguese, Americans, and other nationalities. In 
the Philippines the task of establishing a government for the three 
thousand islands, and providing schools, roads, sanitation, and 
other civilizing agencies has proved one of the knottiest adminis- 
trative problems the United States has ever undertaken. In certain 
respects, especially in the fields of sanitation and education, the 
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administration of the islands has been remarkably successful and. 
steady progress has resulted among the Filipinos. 

Nevertheless a large and growing party in the islands is clamor- 
ing for independence. They assert that the time is past due for 
our government to redeem its pledge and grant the Philippines - 
complete freedom and self-rule. Many of the important govern- 
ment positions are now occupied by educated Filipinos, and they 
are gradually being given fuller rein in administering their own 
affairs. It is said that they display unusual aptness in learning the 
ways of politics from their American tutors. At all events, the- 
demand for independence refuses to be stilled, and is an issue 
which American citizens must be prepared to face in the not dis- 
tant future. 

Opinion in this country remains lethargic on the question. Some 
feel that the Philippines have always been a “white elephant” on 
our hands, and would regard a grant of full independence as “good 
riddance.” Others say that such action would abandon them to: 
Japan, though it is doubtful if Japan has any more reason for 
wanting those thickly populated tropical islands than we. American 
capitalists have recently found many profitable investments in the 
islands, and most of those having interests there vigorously oppose 
any suggestion of granting the Filipinos independence. 

One of our cherished principles has been that government should 
always exist with “the consent of the governed.’”’ We should not 
forget this principle when our colonies become fitted for self- 
government and demand their freedom. Reasonable assurance 
should be offered, however, that the colonies concerned are actually 
capable of ruling themselves, and that a majority of the population 
are in favor of embarking on the experiment. 

The American People and World Problems. The account 
we have set forth above serves to give some conception of the re- 
lations of the United States with the other nations of the world, 
and the problems which we face in common with other members 
of the family of nations. As we have more than once indicated, it 
seems altogether probable that the future of Occidental civiliza- 
tion and the welfare of humanity hinge largely on the success or 
failure with which modern states meet these problems. Success 
in coping with them depends in turn upon the capacity of the 
citizens in our own and other countries to inform themselves ade- 
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quately concerning the various issues, and to bring to bear upon 
them, in place of “herd emotions” and blind prejudices, a dis- 
criminating intelligence. 

At the present time the ideas of the majority of American 
citizens concerning the international problems in which we are 
involved, are, to say the least, vague, uncritical, and confused. It 
has been suggested that our century-old policy of isolation has 
caused our people to lose interest in world relations, and to ignore 
for the most part vital international questions. The average French- 
man, Englishman, and German, it is claimed, are far better in- 
formed and much more able to think in international terms. It 
might be replied, perhaps, that though they may lack the experience 
and information of Europeans in world politics, the American 
people are less subject to the fears and hatreds so prevalent among 
the diverse nationalities of Europe. 

The position we now hold as a World Power and the part we 
are destined to play in future international affairs demands that 
American citizens devote more time and thought to international 
problems. Our material prosperity and fortunate location give us 
an unprecedented opportunity to exert a sane and disinterested 
leadership in the direction of international peace and world har- 
mony. No other state is in so favorable a position to take the lead 
in a drastic reduction of armament. If we scrupulously refrain 
from all acts of imperialism or national aggrandizement, our ex- 
ample will have great weight in the public opinion of the world. 
The students who are to-day reading this book have the oppor- 
tunity of bringing a fresher vision, a more critical intelligence, 
and a higher moral purpose to the solution of world problems 
which their forbears are passing on to them unsolved. 

Summary. Human welfare largely depends on the success with 
which the nations of the world live together. With increasing 
economic interdependence, the scope and complexity of interna- 
tional relations steadily increases. Though our tradition has been 
to remain aloof from foreign entanglements, modern conditions 
make the policy of isolation impracticable. The United States now 
possesses the economic and military strength to give it full status 
as a World Power. But the ideals of the American people are 
opposed to the use of our strength for national aggrandizement. 
Leading causes of international quarrels are competition for mar- 
kets and for concessions in backward countries, imperialistic ex- 
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pansion, rivalry in building huge armaments, and_ nationalistic 
jealousy. Within recent times many disputes have been settled by 
peaceful mediation, arbitration, and the application of international 
laws. The Hague Court provided the first judicial machinery for 
the settlement of international controversies. International public 
unions represent a type of voluntary codperation that is increasing 
in many fields of international life. The League of Nations is an 
attempt to establish a permanent form of world organization that 
will make a recurrence of the disaster of 1914 impossible. The 
League of Nations and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice now eimbrace the majority of states, and have successfully 
settled numerous disputes. However, the League suffers from the 
lack of a strong executive power, and does not include such im- 
portant nations as the United States and Russia. Despite the ex- 
periences of the World War, aggressive nationalism and imperial- 
ism continue to produce international friction. In her dealings with 
Latin-America, the United States has not escaped the charge of 
imperialism. Our relations with our sister republics and with our 
colonial territories call for the exercise of unselfishness and tact. 
The importance of the role the United States is assuming in in- 
ternational affairs demands that American citizens devote more 
time and thought to such problems. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


I. Compile a list of the sovereign states in the world which together make 
up the “family of nations.” With which ones is the United States most 
apt to have important dealings? 

2. What international significance may be ascribed to the following 
' events: 

a. Commodore Peary’s visit to Japan in 1854? 

b. Our part in the Boxer uprising in 1901? 

c. The invention of the telegraph submarine cable, and the wireless? 
(Refer to history texts.) 

3. What circumstances led the United States to pursue a policy of isola- 
tion? Upon what historical occasions have we deviated from that policy? 
What arguments can be made for a continuation of that policy to-day? 
What arguments can be offered in favor of a more active participation by 
the United States in international affairs? 

4. What was the Holy Alliance? What did it attempt to do? Give a 
summary of the circumstances that produced the Monroe Doctrine. Look 
up the instances where the Monroe Doctrine has been invoked against 
foreign powers. (Refer to history texts.) 
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5. Why do Latin-American nations distrust the Monroe Doctrine ? Sug- 
gest a plan whereby the leading republics in South America and Mexico 
might take a co-equal part with-the United States in a cooperative substi- 
tute for the Monroe Doctrine? 

6. Trace specific lines of growth that have placed the United States in the 
foremost ranks as a World Power. What new responsibilities attach to 
that position? 

7. From historical works with which he may be familiar, the student 
may look up the causes of some of the great wars of the past. Which of 
these wars might be regarded as preventable? 

8. The class might organize a series of open forum meetings for dis- 
cussion of or debate on any or all of the following questions: Should the 
United States abandon the Monroe Doctrine? Was science, including medi- 
cine, surgery, chemistry, and mechanical inventions, promoted or set back 
by the World War? Should the United States carry the program of dis- 
armament to the bare minimum necessary for police power? Should the 
United States join the League of Nations? Should the Christian Churches 
refuse to sanction further wars in which we might participate? Should in- 
dependence be granted the Philippines? 

g. How do nationalism and imperialism make for war? What raw mate- 
rials or other economic necessities are now factors in the most serious 
international rivalries and imperialistic ambitions? What is meant by the 
“open door?” “Spheres of influence?” How does secret diplomacy lead to 
international difficulties ? 

10. Interview three or more voters concerning their stand on the League 
of Nations. Get them to state definitely their reasons for favoring or op- 
posing the League. Compile these results in class in order to determine 
which reasons are most generally held by voters in the community. Do the 
answers received indicate familiarity with the League and international re- 
lations in general? Do the reasons given indicate logical and unprejudiced 
thinking ? 

11. If possible look up the plan, introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Borah, for the outlawry of war. (See back files of, The New Republic, 
Current History, Literary Digest, or The Christian Century.) What would 
be the probable effect of making aggressive wars an international crime? 

12. Review the work of the World Court to date. (See World Peace 
Foundation pamphlets.on the work of the Court.) What advantages does 


the present Court possess over previous international tribunals? What are 
its weaknesses, if any? 
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CHAPTER XIV 
PEOPLE IN- NEED OF .HELP 


The popular notion of “charity work” is now quite antiquated, 
and even the term itself is falling into disuse. Instead of doling 
out food, clothing, and other necessaries to the “poor” or paupers 
as they have often been called, we are beginning to take an interest 
in them as human beings, and ministering to their needs accord- 
ingly. And their greatest need, as a rule, is not material aid, but 
the correction of conditions making dependence on others neces- 
sary. 

One important phase of this. newer type of service is called 
case work, while the persons engaging in it are known as case 
workers, the organizations supporting and directing it as case- 
work agencies, and its beneficiaries as clients of those agencies. 
The meaning of these terms will become clear as the discussion 
proceeds. 

Practically all the larger cities, many of the smaller ones, and 
a growing number of counties now have case-work agencies. These 
are either private societies supported by contributions from in- 
terested individuals, or official agencies financed from the public 
treasury. The Red Cross chapters are the principal case-work 
agencies in rural communities, but a few states have provided by 
legislation for county welfare departments to supply this and re- 
lated forms of service. City case-work agencies are usually known 
as family welfare associations, associations for family social work, 
associated charities, or charity organization societies. Such a name, 
however, is not. a guarantee of good service. Conformity to the 
principles of case work as described in the present chapter is the 
infallible test of standard service in this field. 

The best service of this character is illustrated by the case of 

- a family that came under the care of a family welfare society in 

an eastern city some years ago. We present the account of this 
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case given in a book by Miss Mary E. Richmond entitled What Is 
Social Case Work? * 


Clara Vansca and Her Children. “Clara Vansca kept a filthy, 
vermin-infested home, supported partly by begging, partly by the earn- 
ings of a drinking husband. When the family welfare society—one in 
an eastern city this time—first made her acquaintance ten years ago, 
she was sending the older of her two children, a girl of eight, to the 
city dump to collect iron and scraps. These she sold for drink. Three 
years later her husband was placed in an insane asylum where, save 
for one very brief interval, he has been ever since. After Vansca’s 
commitment his wife begged more than ever, going on these expedi- 
tions after dark and usually taking the children with her. She told a 
pitiful story, most of it true, and always asked for work, but never 
took any of the places offered her. At this time all attempts to induce 
her to stop drinking and to aid her to care for her home and the two 
little girls were without avail. She seemed genuinely fond of them but 
they were shamefully neglected. At last, through a child-protective 
agency, both children were placed by the court in a Catholic institu- 
tion, and their mother was induced by the family society already men- 
tioned to go voluntarily to a convent. 

“Tt was at this point that the social case treatment of Mrs. Vansca 
may be said to have begun. Undertaken by A. B., the district assistant 
in the family society, it has been carried forward by her uninter- 
‘ruptedly ever since. 

“A. B. had discovered only one asset in the situation; namely, Mrs. 
Vansca’s fondness for her children. Building upon this she proposed 
to her somewhat later the following plan: The home could be re- 
established provided she did her best to learn all that the Sisters at the 
convent tried to teach her, and provided, further, that she proved her- 
self able later on to earn steadily in the community when free from 
restraint. The Sister Superior understood this plan and helped to keep 
it before Mrs. Vansca as a goal to strive toward. The Sister also re- 
ported to A. B. from time to time upon the personal characteristics of 
her charge as they were revealed in the convent day by day. Mean- 
while, A. B. studied her client’s background more carefully than had 
been possible before; and in the course of doing this made the ac- 
quaintance of a group of relatives. 

“Clara Vansca was born in this country; her parents had come to 
America from Lower Austria. The father died while she was still a 
little child, and her mother, placing her in an institution, had married 
again but had died before Clara was grown. Clara had several broth- 
ers, all of whom had prospered; two who had married were found to 
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be maintaining comfortable workmen’s homes. This gave A. B. more 
faith in her client’s physical and social inheritance; evidently the 
family came of good stock and had good traditions. But their attitude 
toward this sister had been one of impatient disapproval. By her way- 
wardness before her marriage and her conduct since, they felt that she 
' had disgraced them. As a child she had not had the influence of a 
home, and later attempts to discipline her had not been happy (one 
brother had whipped her when she was well grown); later still the 
family had all disowned her. 

“One result of A. B.’s visits to Mrs. Vansca’s people was to renew 
their interest in their sister. In fact, one of the married brothers of- 
fered to give her and her children a home as soon as she was ready to 
leave the convent. But A. B. realized the long struggle ahead and did 
not act upon this proposal. She felt that, with the best of intentions, the 
brothers and their wives, lacking the experience to deal with so diffi- 
cult a problem, would be impatient with her client and perhaps spoil 
everything, though at a later stage in treatment their sympathy and 
interest could probably be utilized fully. 

“When, at the end of a year, A. B. had found suitable work for Mrs. 
Vansca outside the convent, her first care was to see that her client 
looked presentable and that she was in good physical condition. Her 
teeth were given thorough attention and the scarf that she had worn 
over her head habitually was replaced by a hat—a symbol, as it were, 
of her changed estate. Her wages were to be paid to A. B., who was 
to save them toward the furnishing of the new home. At the end of 
six more months, amid great rejoicing, the two little girls were taken 
out of the orphanage and the home was re-established. 

“The succeeding year was a difficult one for the family and for 
A. B. The latter arranged with the district office that, no matter where 
she might be, if a telephone message came from Mrs. Vansca’s land- 
lady that -her tenant was drinking again, she was to be notified at once. 
Night or day, no matter what she was doing, she hastened to the 
tempted client. One night in zero weather they walked the streets to- 
gether for a long time so that Mrs. Vansca might be sober enough 
to work the next day. 

“The turning point came when the sixth place of employment had 
to be found for this client within the year. Her work had been well 
done, thanks to the convent training, but some days she had come late 
and other days had not come at all. A. B. made it clear that failure in 
this sixth place would mean the loss of the children again. She must 
.no longer borrow money from employers or fellow-workers, and she 
must let her wages be sent to A. B. to be expended for her benefit. 
This arrangement was modified on Mrs. Vansca’s promise to deliver 
the pay envelope herself, and with a few slips she did this for several 
years, giving up her wages intact. The sixth employer proved forgiv- 
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ing and helpful. He was often in communication with A. B., and to- 
gether they were able to reduce the frequency of his employe’s lapses. 
She is still working at this same place, where she particularly enjoys 
the comradeship of her fellow-workers. ‘ 

“To return, however, to the earlier years of treatment, everything 

was done by A. B. to encourage the home instinct, strong in Mrs. 
Vansca, but overlaid for a long while by her early institutional ex- 
periences and by the unhappy outcome of her married life. She had 
certain half-days at home from her work, and took pleasure in teaching 
the children to make the embroidery which she had learned to do so 
well in the convent. An expert seamstress voluntarily gave the children 
home lessons every other week in sewing and in cutting out garments. 
Later, a dietitian gave both children and mother cooking lessons at 
home. Mrs. Vansca was encouraged to make her rooms clean and at- 
tractive, and to keep the children in excellent physical condition and 
well dressed. This last she dearly loved to do. 
' “Then the relatives, who could not be given an important part ear- 
lier, were shown the wonderful improvement in mother and children. 
Their faith in Clara having been re-established, they were asked to 
see much of the children, besides being urged to exchange visits with 
the mother on equal terms. It was on equal terms that the family con- 
nections met in the church of which all were regular attendants. The 
relatives have been helpful in many ways, but a suggestion made by 
one of the brothers has had to be set aside. He has recently bought a 
farm and wants to bring Vansca home from the asylum and to have 
the whole Vansca family help run the place. 

“Close watch has had to be kept of the children’s school records. 
Although neither is a very good student, both are at least able to help 
their mother prepare an itemized account of her household expenses— 
a task beyond her, unaided. 

“A. B. became so good a friend that she could talk to Mrs. Vansca 
freely about her occasional lapses and, when the family had to move, 
could say, ‘Remember that you are going into a new neighborhood 
where no one knows of your former habits. Here is an opportunity to 
earn every one’s respect.’ Every one’s respect became a. precious pos- 
session as the children began to grow up. Rosa, the elder of the two, 
is a good-looking girl, and Mrs. Vansca has become more than ever 
a mother since the lads of the neighborhood have been paying court 
to her daughter. A. B. attributes the complete cessation of the mother’s 
drinking to this new sense of responsibility. For three years she has 
been perfectly sober. 

“During Rosa’s last years at school the girl did light work at service 
out of school hours and was taught how to spend her earnings and 
how to save them. When at last she had $300 in the bank, she was en- 
couraged to look ahead and try to make it $500, though she was also 
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encouraged to take some of the burden off of her mother’s shoulders 
‘by paying for her younger sister’s clothes. Mother and daughter now 
earn about $90 a month, over and above Rosa’s board, and as soon as 
there are $500 in the bank, Rosa plans to begin buying a home for the 
three of them. 

“If this account seems to emphasize the material gains—the fact 
that Mrs. Vansca has held one part-time position for between six and 
seven years, the savings, the long process of teaching her to spend her 
earnings wisely, the prospect of buying a home, and so on—there are 
nevertheless other gains, some of them even more important. There 
have been camping experiences for Rosa, trips to the seashore for all 
the family, and occasional picnics. When Rosa was graduated and 
wore the white gown made with her own hands to the house of her 
admiring relatives, her mother’s cup ran over. There have been spir- 
itual gains of the greatest significance that are not so easy to illustrate. 
The church now holds an important place in the family life; and Mrs. 
Vansca, often secretive and untrustworthy in the old days, has become 
franker, more cheerful, more dependable. Some time ago, following an 
old-habit, she said to A. B., “You may ask Mrs. So-and-so if what I 
say is not true.’ To which it was possible for A. B. to reply, ‘Never 
ask me to verify anything you tell me again. I trust you absolutely.’ ” 


The Points Illustrated. A number of important points are il- 
lustrated by this case. One of the most obvious is the evil caused 
by excessive consumption of liquor. Back of that, in all probabil- 
ity, was faulty upbringing of. Mrs. Vansca and her husband. The 
institutional care of children is not so satisfactory as good home 
care, and this may have accounted for much of the difficulty in 
Mrs. Vansca’s case. The case also illustrates how a mother’s fond- 
ness for her children may serve as a foundation for the reconstruc- 
tion of an unsatisfactory family situation. The cooperation of the 
child-protective agency, the children’s institution, the convent, Mrs. 
Vansca’s last employer, and of her own brothers in the solution 
of the problem illustrates another important feature of social case 
work. But most significant of all was the devoted service of the 
case worker, A. B. Without such expert and interested care, the 
restoration of this badly wrecked family could not have been 
accomplished. 

Many wrecked lives cannot be salvaged so successfully, but 
thousands of cases are lost for good because we do not have 
enough workers with the insight of A. B. to deal with them. And 
that is partly because the public is not aware of the need for such 
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service, and consequently does not give it the necessary encourage- 
ment and support. 

Causes of Dependency. Many studies have been made of the 
conditions contributing to dependency. A good introduction to the 
problem will be supplied by a summary of such a study, one 
presenting an analysis of the factors in family case work of the 
Jewish Welfare Society of Philadelphia.2? We take from a table 
prepared by Dr. Rubinow figures on the main problems in cases 
‘under the care of the society on May I, 1923. 


Main ProB_lEMS oF FAMILIES UNDER CARE 
OF JEwIsH WELFARE SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, May, I, 1923 


Main Problem Number of cases 
Temporary illness 173 
Tuberculosis 121 
Other chronic diseases 58 
Insanity and nervous diseases 07 
Death and widowhood 172 
Old age 31 
Unemployment 50 
Behavior problem 23 
Juvenile delinquency 39 
Desertion 123 
Domestic difficulties 103 
Insufficient income 29 
Miscellaneous 12 

Total 1031 


But the main problem was not the only problem in a great many 
of these cases, as the average number of problems presented by 
the cases under the Society’s care ranged from 1.76 in 1920-21 
to 2.44 in the first six months of 1923-24. The table on page 377 
gives the average number of problems treated by the Society each 
month for the first six months of 1923-24, and the percentage of 
cases presenting each of these problems. 


? Rubinow, I. M. “Medical Factors in Family Case Work,” The Survey, 
Vol. 51, pp. 702-705. This article presents a comprehensive study of all 


the recognized factors in the case work of that society, not alone of the 
medical factors. 
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Famitigs UNpbeR Care oF JewisH WELFARE SOCIETY. OF 
PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY-JUNE, 1924: AVERAGE MONTHLY 
NUMBER OF PROBLEMS PRESENTED AND NUMBER 
PER 100 RECEIVING TREATMENT 


Problems Av. No. of Prob- Per 100 cases 

lems per month recewing 

treatment 
Temporary illness 465 55.8 
Tuberculosis 194 23.2 
Other chronic illness 207 24.8 
Mental and nervous disorders 208 24.9 
Death and widowhood 201 24.1 
Old age : 37 4.4 
Un- and under-employment 83 6.3 
Behavior problems 36 4.3 
Desertion and non-support 132 15.8 
Domestic difficulties 153 18.3 
Insufficient income 110 132 
Other financial problems 13 TG 
Bad housing 64 7.6 
Bad housekeeping 65 78 
Juvenile problems 100 12.0 
Total 2038 244.0 


These figures pertain only to families under care, not to in- 
dividuals without family ties. Nor do they indicate the relative 
importance of problems treated by the family case worker at all 
times or all places. These cases were in a large city, and all or 
most of them were Jewish people, both of which circumstances 
doubtless influenced the range and number of problems involved. 
Moreover, the problems of a family welfare society are affected 
by changes in social or economic conditions, as in the volume of 
employment, for example. The percentage of the Jewish Welfare 
Society’s cases struggling with problems of unemployment or un- 
deremployment ranged from 6.3 in the first six months of the 
fiscal year 1923-24 to 18.9 in 1921-1922. The first of these periods 
was one of business prosperity, the second one of severe industrial 
depression. To take another example, the percentage of cases with 
problems of insufficient income ranged from 9.0 for the year 
1922-23 to 41.8 for 1920-21. With these cautions in mind the 


3 Figures for 1921-22 and 1922-23 are not included in the tables above. 
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tables will indicate sufficiently well the nature and relative im- 
portance of the problems handled by a family case-work agency. 

A large percentage of these problems—those classified under 
temporary illness, tuberculosis, other chronic diseases, insanity 
and nervous diseases—are created by physical or mental disabil- 
ities; another large percentage—those classified under unemploy- 
ment, insufficient income, other financial problems, and doubtless 
most of those incident to old age, death and widowhood—involve 
economic difficulties; and a considerable percentage are classified 
under desertion and non-support, domestic difficulties, juvenile 
delinquency, and other behavior problems. These and other con- 
ditions contributing to dependency could be largely prevented or 
provided for, and thus obviate the necessity of resorting to charit- 
able societies for assistance. This means that dependency is in 
large measure an unnecessary evil. We shall return later to this 
aspect of the subject. 

Adapting Treatment to the Individual Case. Obviously, the 
case worker deals with a great variety of problems, and must 
apply ‘equally varied methods in attempting to solve them, A 
family made dependent by tuberculosis is not assisted in the same 
way as one in which old age or domestic difficulties create the 
problem. Nor can the same sort of problem always be solved by 
the same methods. The problems of two different families are in 
fact never quite the same, for a problem of this kind taken as a 
whole is not created by any single factor, such as -tuberculosis, 
but by numerous factors, including the size of the- family, the 
amount of its income, its standards of living, and the intelligence 
of its members. For this reason a plan of treatment will work 
with one family that would not work with another, even though the 
chief difficulty, as tuberculosis or unemployment, were the same. 

These facts suggest the nature of the case worker’s job. Ob- 
viously she * must first make a thorough study of the given case, 
including all the circumstances that might throw light on the prob- 
lem and the means of its solution. This does not mean that in- 
vestigation must be completed before immediate necessities are 
relieved. A case worker called in to a family without food or the 
means of getting it would supply this need at once. But the best 
case work, though often beginning with material aid, rarely stops 
with it. The prime object of the case worker is to eliminate the 


4 The majority of case workers are women. 
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difficulties causing dependency. And since these difficulties do not 
always show up on the surface, the most painstaking study of 
each case is absolutely necessary. As the Vansca case illustrates, 
this study may be continued over a number of years, depending on 
the length of time! for which the case is under treatment. The 
Vansca case also illustrates the fact that such investigations are 
of the most friendly sort. 

Having made a diagnosis of her case, the case worker proceeds 
with whatever needs to be done. If the father is ill and con- 
sequently is unable to support his family, the most important 
thing is to restore his health, if possible. This necessitates treat- 
ment in a hospital or else closely supervised care in his own home 
until he is able to work again. In the meantime support for the fam- 
ily must be provided. If unemployment is the cause of the difficulty, 
a job is sought for the one out of work, and financial aid given 
until a job is found. If poor housekeeping is the main problem, 
instruction of the housewife in such matters as the preparation 
of meals, care of children, and budgeting of expenses is given. 
If truancy, moral lapses, or other behavior problems are at the 
root of the difficulty, a plan is worked out for their solution. The 
Vansca case illustrates one type of behavior problem, and there 
are, of course, many other types as well. This group of problems 
is perhaps the most difficult of any to deal with successfully, as 
they are due to bad habits or hereditary traits that yield but slowly, 
if at all, to corrective treatment. A psychologist or a psychiatrist 
(a specialist in behavior difficulties) is often called into consulta- 
tion by the case worker in handling the more difficult problems of 
this sort. 

Codperation in Case Work. In getting things done which so 
great a variety of cases necessitates, the worker utilizes many 
different sources of assistance. If medical care is necessary, a 
physician is called in or admission to a hospital arranged for. If the 
case is cared for in the home a visiting nurse may call daily to 
supervise the bedside nursing. If one of the children is backward 
at school, the codperation of teacher and principal is enlisted in 
the study and correction of the difficulty. If a boy or girl in a 
family under care presents serious behavior problems, the advice 
of a psychologist or psychiatrist may, as already suggested, be 
necessary. The Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W.C. A., or some other juvenile organization may help in such 
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a case by inviting the boy or girl to become a member and thus 
provide more wholesome associations. Where desertion of a family 
by the father causes difficulty the cooperation of legal agencies 1s 
likely to be necessary. If feeble-mindedness is the problem, or one 
of the problems, admission to the proper institution or supervised 
care in the community may be desirable. If money aid is necessary, 
relatives if financially able are usually called on to help. Relatives 
can assist in other than financial ways, of course, as is illustrated 
by the Vansca case. In fact, the case worker enlists the cooperation 
of the client’s relatives whenever possible to utilize it, as one in 
trouble has a natural claim on his own folks for assistance, and it 
is their duty to give any help they can. The lodge, union, church, 
or other organization to which the client belongs may be called 
on to cooperate financially or otherwise, whenever this is expedient. 
But much of the necessary service, including financial aid, must 
be provided by the agency primarily responsible for the case. The 
case worker’s job is not getting other people to do all the work, 
however much she must rely on their cooperation. 

Educational Aspect of Case Work. It might appear from what 
has been said that the case worker is engaged mainly in doing 
things for unfortunate persons. But that is far from being the 
case. Her main interest is in helping her clients to help themselves. 
This she does by working with instead of for them. Her object is 
to help them become entirely independent of such services as 
hers. This, as already stated, is done by getting at the root of their 
difficulties, and giving the necessary assistance in correcting them. 

Poor judgment, lack of self-control, low standards of living, or 
defects of personality are often, perhaps generally, the root cause 
of the trouble. These are the more important problems of the case 
worker. For this reason Miss Richmond affirms, and the majority 
of case workers agree with her, that the object of case work is 
the development of personality, meaning not only the correction of 
personality defects that cause dependency, but the maximum de- 
velopment of the client’s capacities for successful living. Case work 
is therefore primarily educational in character, and, like all success- 
ful education, involves the active participation of the pupils con- 
cerned (in this case the clients). 

This type of case work is far from the common rule in our 
efforts to help dependent families. Much more often than not aid 
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of a sort is given by “charitable societies,” “poor officers,” lodges, 
churches, and unattached individuals without realizing the impor- 
tance of getting at the underlying problems, formulating a plan 
for their solution, and then following out that plan. Where this 
condition prevails, different agencies and individuals usually do 
not know what the others are doing, too much material aid may 
be given, and the unfortunate victims pauperized as a result. 
These evils may be illustrated from a case in a midwestern city 
reported by Professor Stuart A. Queen. 


The Carter Case. “Homemade whisky and the brandishing of a 
butcher knife cost the life of William Carter, 56 years old, father of 
seven children, last night. Carter was shot to death by Peter Smith, 
a police chauffeur, after he had driven his wife and children out of 
their home . . .” So runs the account in the local paper. The news- 
paper story goes on to describe the behavior of Mr. Carter crazed 
with drink, the policeman’s efforts to calm him, and the final shoot- 
ing. As a result of this publicity various individuals and groups rushed 
in to do something for the bereaved family. They raised four or five 
hundred dollars in cash for this purpose, besides contributing gro- 
ceries and clothing. Never before had the Carters possessed so much. 
Mrs. Carter did not fail to tell a harrowing story to those who came, 
nor did she always restrict herself to the facts, which were bad enough 
without embellishment. 

For some time after her husband’s death she received much atten- 
tion from strangers whose sympathies had been aroused by her plight. 
Their efforts on her behalf were so misguided and uncorrelated that 
she became quite demoralized, indulged in self-pity, and felt that so- 
ciety owed her a living, regardless of what she might do for herself. 
She kept a filthy house, nagged at her children, and quarreled with 
her neighbors. She was untruthful, evasive, undependable, and always 
finding fault. Adopting for herself the “poor widow” attitude, she de- 
generated from none too high a level into a slovenly housekeeper and 
an intolerable scold. Upon the occasion of one visit she flew into a 
rage, cursed and hysterically drove the social worker from the house. 

The mid-Victorian charity of which Mrs. Carter was the recipient 
continued intermittently, so that one Thanksgiving the family received 
three baskets, and on another occasion four baskets, from different 
sources, none of the givers knowing that the others were doing any- 
thing. A church, a mission, a lodge, the Y. W. C. A., and various un- 
attached individuals indulged in this indiscriminate alms-giving. 

The Family Welfare Society tried hard to bring these would-be 
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benefactors together and work out a single plan, including a carefully 
prepared budget. Of late it has had some success, but much irreparable 
damage has already been done.® 


Case Work in the United States. This case illustrates the evils 
of “relief work” by people who are not trained for the service. 
A great part of our so-called charity work is of a similar char- 
‘acter. Lodges, clubs, churches, and missions are among the worst 
offenders, though relief societies and overseers of the poor are 
found in the same company. Many of these agencies, however, 
render excellent service. Unattached individuals do a lot of harm, 
too. It is extremely difficult for the ordinary well-intentioned 
person to resist an appeal for help based on a “hard luck” story. 
But it is certain that such giving does much harm, and but little 
if any good. One result is a growing number of beggars and 
tramps—already running into the hundreds of thousands—who 
get a living in this way. We can have as many of this class as 
we are willing to pay for, by giving them a meal or a discarded 
suit of clothes when asked to do so. 

The only way of eliminating these evils is to substitute social 
case work for indiscriminate almsgiving and for the old-fash- 
ioned charity which gives material aid with little or no attempt 
to ascertain and correct the difficulties. causing dependency. Every 
community needs a family welfare society with one or more 
trained case workers in charge of its service for dependent fami- 
lies. All people soliciting help could then be referred to this so- 
ciety or to other agencies working on the same basis. The public 
generally needs. instruction as to the purposes of case work, and 
the harm done by attempts to help dependent persons in any other 
way. Only when that is done will case work completely displace 
the demoralizing methods now in vogue. ; 

A case worker of the best type requires training as well as a 
good heart, good judgment, and a lot of tact and patience. The 
profession is comparatively new, and many of our case workers 
received their training in the work itself. But. there are riow sev- 
eral schools of social work which offer excellent preparation for 


® Professor Queen’s memorandum, from which the foregoing account. is 
adapted, describes serious health and behavior problems in this family 
the efforts made to solve them, and the codperation of numerous agencies 


in dealing with the case, after the family welfare society finall 
in getting control of the situation. f yoo 
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case work as well as other forms of social service. The stand- 
ards of these schools are gradually being raised, and we may 
expect that, eventually, they will be quite as exacting as the 
standards of training for other professions. 

Special Types of Case Work. It is obvious that the case-work 
method is applicable wherever individuals have fallen into diffi- 
culties from which they are unable to extricate themselves. Many 
such individuals are discovered in our schools, courts, hospitals, 
and clinics, and special types of case work are being developed 
for the treatment of their problems. Unsatisfactory school work, 
poor health, crime, and delinquency are *due in part to much 
the same sorts of personality defects and environmental condi- 
tions as bring needy, persons under the care of family welfare 
societies. Hence the development of case work in connection 
with those agencies. Case workers dealing with school children, 
persons charged with crime or delinquency, and hospital or clinic 
patients are known, respectively, as visiting teachers, probation 
officers, and medical social workers. Some employers have en- 
gaged case workers to provide similar service to employees need- 
ing help, and we may expect more extensive developments in 
this direction, as the value of such service gains recognition. 

Institutional Care of Dependents. Many classes of dependents 
cannot be cared for in their own homes, either because they have 
no homes, or because they are unable to maintain homes for them- 
selves, or at any rate homes of the right sort. It has been cus- 
tomary in the past to provide for dependent children, the aged 
and infirm, the blind, deaf, crippled, and mentally defective in 
institutions of one sort or another. Before discussing the care 
of these classes in detail, we had best set down some general ob- 
servations that apply to them all. 

For one thing, institutional care is rather unsatisfactory at 
best, especially for dependent persons capable of sharing in nor- 
mal family and community life. Consequently, there is now a 
general movement toward care in private families for all the 
classes mentioned except certain types of mental defectives. Most 
of the latter require strict supervision such as an institution can 
best provide, and most of them can be as happy in institutions as 
elsewhere. But it is practically impossible for an institution of 
any sort to provide as satisfactory upbringing for a normal child 
as can a good private home. Physically defective but otherwise 
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normal persons—the blind, deaf, and crippled—can lead hap- 
pier and more useful lives outside of institutions than in, as a 
general rule, and, with suitable training and employment, few 
of them need be a burden on other people. Persons incapacitated 
for self-support by old age or infirmity are also. more contented 
outside of institutions, generally speaking, and it is quite feasible 
to provide for most of them outside. 

The best type of institutional care is specialized care. The day 
of the almshouse and the poor-farm is passing, for it is now 
realized that orphaned children, aged persons, chronic invalids, 
the feeble-minded, the epileptic, and other classes of dependents 
cannot be properly cared for in the same institutions, and that is 
what almshouses have attempted to do. Consequently, specialized 
institutions are taking the place of the almshouse and the county 
poor-farm. Thus we have separate institutions for dependent 
children, the aged and infirm, the feeble-minded, the epileptic, 
the insane, and other special classes of dependents. 

Essentials of Institutional Care. The care of all these classes 
has certain essentials in common. These include properly selected, 
well prepared, and tastefully served food; standard hygienic and 
medical care; suitable clothing; religious services; ‘diversified 
reading matter and recreational facilities; and a large measure of 
freedom for the individual inmate to “live his own life” so far 
as the exercise of that freedom does not interfere with a like 
freedom on the part of others. In addition to these essentials, 
suitable training and employment are demanded for those able 
to benefit from them. It is particularly important, of course, 
that children in institutions be prepared for earning a livelihood 
and for their duties as citizens and home-makers when the time 
comes for them to assume these responsibilities. 

Thorough case: studies of all persons considered for institu- 
tional care are necessary in order to determine whether institu- 
tional care is desirable at all, and, if so, what kind. Applications 
for admission to institutions are often made when the applicants 
can be cared for by their own families. Parents not infrequently 
try to get rid of their children, and grown-up children of their 
aged and infirm parents, in this way. Only an exhaustive study of 
the circumstances can determine what is the best plan for the 
particular case. The agency receiving applications is responsible 
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for this investigation or for getting some other agency to under- 
take it. 

More or less serious abuses are liable to arise in the adminis- 
tration of charitable institutions, and the only way of protecting 
the inmates against them is frequent official inspection followed 
by the correction of abuses found to exist. This function of super- 
vising charitable institutions is usually delegated to a state board 
of charities, department of public welfare, or some other division 
of the state government. Many states, however, have not made 
adequate provision for this very necessary service. 

We may now consider briefly various special classes of de- 
pendent persons, and the methods of caring for them.°® 

Children in Need of Special Care. Many children need special 
care because they have lost one or both parents, or because their 
parents, if living, are disqualified by reason of ill health, pov- 
erty, indifference, or other handicaps from giving them proper 
care. It is, of course, better, where the child has one or both 
parents living, for it to remain in its own home, if by special 
assistance satisfactory home care can be assured. The prime ob- 
ject of mothers’ aid laws as discussed in Chapter VIII is to assist 
mothers with children deprived of a father’s care, in keeping 
their homes together and bringing up their own children. Chil- 
dren deprived of parental care altogether are often placed in 
the homes of relatives, without calling in the services of an out- 
side agency. Child-helping agencies generally consider the feasi- 
bility of such an arrangement for children coming under their 
care, 

Dependent children that cannot be provided for in these ways 
may be admitted to children’s institutions or placed in private 
homes. The latter are usually termed foster homes, while those 
undertaking the care of a dependent child are termed foster 
parents. Sometimes children are boarded in private homes, and 
the expenses defrayed by the agency interested in their care. 

Child-welfare specialists are now agreed that the great majority 
of children deprived of parental care do better in carefully selected 
foster homes than in institutions. Long experience has shown that 
children raised in institutions do not, as a rule, turn out so well 
as those brought up in private homes. This is because the institu- 


6 Treatment of the insane, feeble-minded, and epileptic is discussed in 
Chapter III. 
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tional child is deprived of the personal interest, the opportunity to 
do things for itself, and the experience of normal family and 
community life that good private homes furnish. It is a great boon 
for homes without children to receive as their own, children 
deprived of parental care. In short, the homeless child and the 
childless home meet each other’s needs admirably, and there are 
probably enough childless homes of the right sort to provide for 
all children in need of foster care. But dependent children are 
sometimes placed under foster parents who have children of their 
own. 

Numerous child-placing agencies now find foster homes for 
children of this class. We cannot describe their work in detail, 
but “in its main outlines it requires that the children be placed with 
families within visiting distance of the central office, in so far as 
possible in families of their own race, always of their own religion; 
that each home be subject to careful personal investigation, checked 
by consultation with at least three responsible persons who knew 
the family well and could give confidential information about 
its standing and reputation; and that each home fulfil certain 
minimum conditions: an income adequate to maintain the family 
with an additional member, healthful living conditions, a moral 
character above reproach, and an acceptable motive for taking the 
child.” 7 

Child-welfare specialists formerly assumed that private families 
would not wish to accept for foster care any except the brighter, 
more attractive children, but recent experience has largely dis- 
proved this assumption, and it seems not unlikely that after 
placing-out has been more fully developed foster homes can be 
found for all but the very small percentage of seriously defective 
children. The inspiring possibilities of foster care, especially for 
the less promising children, are concretely illustrated by three 
cases described in the article just cited and presented below.® 


Three Foster Children. “Ethel, whose family history is almost en- 
tirely black with intemperance, feeblemindedness, and immorality, 
earns $22 a week as a telephone operator and is described by the vis- 
itor as ‘ambitious, self-reliant, honest, truthful, affectionate, very pop- 
ular with her friends, well mannered, and fair-minded.’ Sarah, ... 


7 Ross, Mary, “Children Who Had a Second Chance,” The Survey, Vol. 


2, pp. 384-385. 
4 8 Reprinted by permission of The Survey. 
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whose mother was a feeble-minded epileptic, . : . an inmate of the 
almshouse, cruel and indifferent to her children and slovenly.in her 
home, has become the wife of a farmer, the mother of a healthy, well- 
trained little boy, superintendent of the Sunday school, and known 
through the countryside for her generosity and kindness to the sick 
people of her neighborhood. 
“The story of Sarah shows the success with which, in some cases, 
apparently ineradicable faults of character and early training have 
been outgrown and overcome. As a little girl she was backward and 
stupid in school, stubborn and hard to control. Four of her six foster 
homes returned her because she was unsatisfactory. Finally, at twelve, 
she was placed in the farm house in which she remained until she was 
married at twenty-one. The foster father had died, and the family con- 
sisted of an elderly woman, her son, who ran the farm, and her daugh- 
ter, who taught school. Under the teaching of her foster sister she 
became interested in school, began to get good reports, and skipped 
‘grades till she graduated at sixteen after only six years of school 
work. The family gave her music lessons and encouraged her to study 
at home. When she was fifteen she took entire charge of running the 
house and caring for her foster mother, then an invalid.- Apparently 
the need for taking responsibility stabilized this quick-tempered child 
who took so many years to get used to the ordinary restrictions of de- 
cent living. be 
“Even more striking is the case of Dan, whose family history is 
unknown. He was placed at six, and at the end of the next four years 
had grown utterly beyond the control of his foster parents. From. being 
mischievous he had developed so violent a temper and had become so 
cruel and intractable that an alienist who examined him considered 
him a case of moral disability and recommended that he be placed in 
a reformatory lest he kill himself or someone else. After four months 
of study and observation in a boarding home, it was decided to give 
him another chance. He was taken in by a farmer’s family, well-to-do, 
sympathetic, and apparently with an unusual understanding of a boy’s 
mind. Now, at twenty-six, he holds an important position and is much 
respected by his neighbors and associates and devoted to his foster 
parents. He has planned his life and is working with unusual delibera- 


tion, taking special courses in law, and is absolutely honest, reliable, 
and responsible.” 


Considering the great superiority of foster over institutional 
care, it is probable that foster homes will at no distant time 
largely supplant institutions as a means of providing for dependent 
children. This would seem to mean that no more children’s institu~ 
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tions are needed, save perhaps for the relatively few children un- 
suited to foster care, and that most of the existing institutions 
might well be converted to other uses, as rapidly as good foster 
homes can be substituted for them. 

' Prevention of Cruelty to Children. It is often necessary to 
protect children against neglect or cruelty in the home. The causes 
of mistreatment by the parent may be feeble-mindedness, igno- 
rance, selfishness, indifference, drunkenness, violent temper, or 
other personality defects. The courts deal with extreme cases of 
cruelty or neglect, and in some communities private agencies 
cooperate with the courts. The satisfactory treatment of cases is 
based on thorough investigation of their circumstances. Sometimes 
it is sufficient to teach parents the proper methods of caring for 
their children. In other cases a reprimand by the court is effective. 
In still other cases home conditions are so bad that children are 
taken from their parents altogether and placed in foster homes or 
institutions. Parents may be required in such cases to pay their 
children’s board. Not frequently an unsatisfactory home can be 
reconstructed under the leadership of a competent case worker, 
and good care for the children thus assured. 

Care of the Aged. Old people without means of support need 
such help as will enable them to spend their last years, so far as 
humanly possible, in peace and contentment, “My observation 
of the aged,’ says Mr. Homer Folks, “would lead me to believe 
that their chief desires are: first, not to be set apart in any way 
as being aged; second, to be let alone, and allowed to manage 
their own affairs; third, to stay where they have been living, if 
possible in the same home circle, certainly in the same neighbor- 
hood and physical environment; and fourth, to continue occupying 
themselves as nearly as may be in the kind of work to which they 
have been accustomed, or in something resembling that as nearly 
as possible, having in mind their increasing infirmity.” ® Mr. Folks 
believes for these reasons that institutional care is suitable only 
for “those who are isolated and have no vestiges of normal home 
environment, and also for the much larger group of the disabled 
and helpless.”” The rest need “an allowance sufficient to secure 
care in the normal home environment.” The object of old-age 


9“Home Life for the Aged,’ The Survey, Vol. 53, D. 71. 
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pensions, discussed in Chapter VIII, is this substitution of normal 
home life for institutional care. Private funds for the care of the 
aged are best utilized for the same purpose, except where institu- 
tional care is necessary. Thus institutions for the aged, like institu- 
tions for children, have only a limited field of usefulness, and will 
doubtless be largely supplanted, eventually, by care in private 
homes. 

The Blind, Deaf, and Crippled. These classes are alike in 
needing special training suited to their condition, congenial employ- 
ment for which they can be fitted, and normal home and commu- 
nity life. Institutions for their permanent care are not desirable, 
except for the few hopelessly handicapped cripples who cannot 
be provided for in private homes. Institutions are required mainly 
for the special training of these classes. It is now recognized that 
begging as a means of livelihood for the blind or crippled is de- 
moralizing to them, and, in one sense, to the community generally. 

The blind need instruction in the reading of raised print, and 
ample provision of reading matter published therein. Training for 
occupations from which they are not barred by their handicap 
and opportunity for engagement in those occupations are quite as 
necessary. Special schools are now maintained for the blind both 
by the state and by private philanthropic agencies. But opportuni- 
ties for employment are far from adequate. The community 
through official or other agencies might solve the problem thus 
created, by undertaking to place the blind in positions with 
private concerns, so far as possible, and establishing special work- 
shops for the remainder. Probably not all the blind can become self- 
supporting in these ways, and additional provision by means of 
pensions or social insurance will be necessary. It is important, how- 
ever, that such provision be so administered as not to lessen the 
incentive to engagement in useful occupations, for that is desirable 
both for the blind and for the community at large. 

The deaf need instruction in lip speaking and reading, and prep- 
aration for occupations from which they are not barred by their 
handicap. There is now a tendency to educate them in day schools 
instead of special institutions. With proper attention to the train- 
ing of this class, provision of special workshops is unnecessary, 
for they can be fitted for numerous commercial, industrial, and 
professional pursuits. 


The special training needed by cripples depends on the nature of 
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their specific handicaps. It will consist of training in vocations 
from which these handicaps do not exclude them, and in such 
use of their bodies as may be feasible. This training may be 
provided i in the ordinary schools or in special institutions, depend- 
ing on the disabilities of the particular case. Attention to the place- 
ment of cripples in suitable positions and provision of special 
workshops for their employment are necessary. There is much the 
same need of special pension or insurance provisions for crippled 
as for blind persons unable to support themselves. 

The handicaps of all these classes are largely preventable, a 
considerable proportion of them being due to unnecessary disease 
and accident. And many of these biakcots particularly the crippled, 
can be relieved of their handicaps by corrective treatment, or so 
improved as to require no further special care. Considerable deaf- 
ness and some blindness‘are traceable to hereditary factors. Those 
with defects so caused are unfitted for marriage or at least for 
having children likely to be similarly handicapped. 

Adult Dependents Without Family Ties. We may discuss 
briefly one other class of dependents—the vagrants, mendicants, 
and homeless men not coming under the preceding classifications. 
These have been handled hitherto by indiscriminate almsgiving, 
by short commitments to the jail or workhouse, or by being “run 
out of town” and thus passed on to other communities. Nothing 
but harm is accomplished by such methods. A better way followed 
by some communities includes a study of the individual case, to get 
at the cause of the difficulty, placement in a suitable position, medi- 
cal treatment when needed, and, if these methods do not succeed, 
commitment to an industrial colony for a period of time where 
training in work habits is possible. Temporary lodging houses of 
some sort are necessary in this system of treatment. Family case- 
work agencies deal with this class of dependents to some extent. 

Prevention of Dependency. Every type of dependency dis- 
cussed in this chapter and every case of every type has definite 
causes. Our knowledge of this subject is far from complete, but 
we know enough to be certain that many of the causes can be 
' eliminated, and dependency to that extent prevented. Tuberculosis 
is largely preventable by public-health work; old age can be pro- 
vided for through state pensions or insurance; behavior problems 
may be avoided in part by better home and school training ; death 
and widowhood may be postponed by public-health work or pro- 
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vided for by social insurance; and likewise with other causes of 
dependency. Practically all the problems treated in this book have 
a vital bearing on our standards of living, and hence on the aboli- 
tion of poverty and the prevention of dependency. Personal 
maladjustments, leading to dependency cannot all be prevented 
through the measures applicable to those problems, but a very 
large proportion of them can be. The general application of such 
measures would, of course, elevate standards of living and improve 
social relationships all along the line, not alone those likely to 
result in dependency. 

Although, therefore,’ well conceived efforts to deal construc- 
tively with dependency as it occurs are entitled to our support, it is 
even more important that we cooperate with the agencies working 
to eliminate the causes of dependency and improve the conditions 
of human life generally. Such agencies are at work on all the 
major problems discussed in this book. In the field of labor 
legislation, to take one example, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee is working to secure legislative protection for children ; the 
National Consumers’ League is advocating legislation for , the 
special protection of women engaged in industry; and the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation is promoting needed legisla- 
tion for wage-earners generally, particularly in fields not covered 
by the consumers’ league and the child labor committee. Similar 
agencies are at work on housing, public health, leisure-time, educa- 
tional, interracial, and other social problems. These agencies are 
making a vital contribution to the improvement of community life 
-and are therefore entitled to our cooperation. 

Financing Social-Service Agencies. Various methods are em- 
ployed in financing social work conducted by private agencies, 
including appeals by letter, personal solicitation, newspaper adver- 
tisements, and benefit entertainments. Until recently each agency 
raised it own funds, but it is now realized that in communities with 
a number of agencies the joint financing of them all through a 
single money-raising campaign is more economical, as well as 
less bothersome and confusing to the interested public. 

This method of financing social work has now been widely 
adopted in urban communities, though its desirability is seriously. 
questioned in many places. It is popularly known as “the com- 
munity chest,” meaning, of course, not only the chest itself, but 
the methods of raising and distributing the funds going into the 
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chest. This scheme’ is sometimes operated by the Chamber of 
‘Commerce or other business men’s organization, but representa- 
tives of the social agencies concerned have much to say regarding 
the uses to which funds so raised shall be devoted. Fraudulent 
or grossly inefficient agencies are usually not permitted to share ia 
these funds, 

The influence of business interests in the affairs of the com- 
munity chest often excludes from participation therein agencies 
working for fundamental reforms discotintenanced by those in- 
terests. But such agencies when intelligently conducted are really 
more worthy of public support than are agencies not attempting 
to get at the underlying causes of dependency and other social ills. 

This defect in the community chest method of financing social 
work can be corrected only through a critical study, by those in- 
terested, of all agencies appealing for support, followed by the 
support of the agencies found most deserving, whether endorsed by 
the chest or not. 

Summary. The care of dependent persons has been revolution- 
ized during the past fifty years. The modern type of care is aimed 
at the correction of conditions causing dependency, and in particular 
at the development of personality, making not only self-support 
but successful living possible. The realization of these aims in- 
volves the painstaking study of all cases applying for assistance, 
and the cooperation of relatives, employers, schools, and other 
agencies in rendering the assistance found to be needed. Organiza- 
tions assuming responsibility for this kind of service are known as 
case-work agencies, and trained persons engaged in it as case 
workers. Indiscriminate, uncoordinated almsgiving, so demoral- 
izing in its results, is gradually being supplanted by this type of 
service. : 

Experience has shown that institutional care is less satisfactory 
than care in private homes for most classes of dependent persons. 
Consequently, children without parental care are being provided 
for increasingly in family homes, and a similar change is taking 
place in provision for the aged and infirm. Institutions are necessary 
only for members of these and other dependent classes who are 
disqualified for normal home life by virtue of mental defect or 
other personality traits. The blind, deaf, and crippled generally 
require special training so as to adjust themselves to normal home 
and community life; this training is provided in part by special 
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institutions. Many of these classes also require special assistance 
in securing employment, while those that cannot be supported by 
themselves or their families can best be provided for by pensions. 
The almshouse and poor-farm are gradually being supplanted by 
institutions specializing on the care of particular classes of de- 
pendents. State supervision of all charitable institutions is a neces- 
sary safeguard against possible mistreatment of their inmates and 
other abuses. 

Increasing attention is being given to measures aimed at the 
prevention of poverty and dependency. Funds expended in promot- 
ing such measures accomplish more, relatively speaking, than 
those devoted to the care of dependent persons, necessary as is the 
latter. This fact deserves great weight in plans for financing social- 
work agencies, whether through the community chest or other- 
wise. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


1. Find out what local agencies come in contact with individuals need- 
ing help, ascertain the methods employed by them in dealing with such 
cases, and appraise these methods in the light of the standards discussed 
in the text. The following agencies should, so far as possible, be covered 
by this inquiry: 

a. Local overseers of the poor. 

b. Family welfare societies, associated charities, or other agencies serving 
dependent persons. 

c. The schools. 

d. Courts dealing with offenders against the law. 

e. Hospitals and clinics. 

f. Business and industrial establishments. 

g. Churches and missions. 

h. Clubs and lodges. 

2, Collect and report in class cases of indiscriminate almsgiving by 
private individuals. Discuss the bearing of this practice on vagrancy and 
mendicancy in the community. 

3. Ascertain whether the various agencies serving dependent persons co- 
operate in this work, so as to avoid duplication and other harmful results 
of uncoordinated efforts. 

4. So far as time permits, inquire into the special provision made by 
the local community and the state for the following groups, and compare 
with the standards laid down in the text: 

; a. Children in need of special care, including neglected and abused chil- 
ren. 

b. Aged persons without means of support. 

c. The blind. 
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d. The deaf. 

e. The crippled. 

f. Vagrants, mendicants, and-homeless men. 

5. Students might report in class instances of these groups coming under 
their observation, and discuss critically the methods of providing for 
them. (Cases should not be reported when this would be embarrassing 
to relatives living in the community.) oe 

6. Ask the family welfare society to supply histories of similar cases, 
subject to the same caution, and discuss in class. 

7. Examine provisions of the state law pertaining to the official super- 
vision of institutions for dependent persons, both public and_ private. 
Inquire of the state department charged with this function as to the nature 
and extent of its supervision over the various classes of institutions in. the 
state. 

8. Investigate the methods of financing social-service agencies in the 
local community. If there is a community chest, ascertain how it is or- 
ganized, its board of directors appointed, and the agencies it finances 
selected. Make a list of the social-service agencies not financed through the 
chest, and learn the reasons why. 
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CHAPTER XV 
CRIME AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Facing the Crime Problem. The American people are becom- 
ing more and more concerned about the problem of crime. Many 
_writers of “popular” articles on crime have accused us, justly or 
unjustly, of being the most criminal of all nations. Much is said 
and written to-day about the “crime wave” and the “rising tide of 
crime.” Lawyers, editors, jurists, and reformers are sounding the 
alarm against the alleged increase in lawlessness. Whether or not 
these alarms are fully justified; the agitation is beginning to have 
effect. The public is beginning to see that there is a crime problem. 
Many people are demanding that somebody ‘“‘do something” about 
the crime situation. Everybody is laying the blame for the “crime 
wave” on somebody else. The press blames the courts, the courts 
shift the blame on the prison officials, the latter blame the police, 
the police blame the juries, the juries blame the newspapers and 
movies, and so on in an endless circle. : 

How much credence should we give to these charges and coun- 
tercharges? Is there really a “crime wave’? What are the causes 
of crime? What can be done about it? These are questions thinking 
people everywhere are asking. 

The Nature of Crime. What is crime? From the legal stand- 
point, it may be defined as a violation of law. If there. were no 
laws, crime in the legal sense would not exist. But in organized 
society, laws have always been necessary to secure order, and to 
protect life and property. 

In primitive societies, if one individual harmed another, it was 
the custom of the injured party or his family to avenge the wrong. 
In the course of time this custom, called “blood revenge,” gave 
way to rules of conduct and penalties prescribed by the group. The 


1 Veiller, Lawrence, “The Rising Tide of Crime,” World’s Work, 
December, 1925, to April, 1926. Prentiss, Mark O., “War on Growing 
‘Menace of Crime,” Current History, October, 1925. 
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enforcement of such penalties was still left largely to the aggrieved 
parties, though the group might take a hand to insure fair play. 

As social organization gradually developed, these customs slowly 
evolved into the law-making and law-enforcing functions of the 
modern political state. To-day states have elaborate codes of laws, 
and complicated and expensive machinery to enforce them. When 
some one does an injury to us or to society, we do not take ven- 
geance in our own hands, but depend upon the authorities of the 
state to bring the offender to justice. Under the law two general 
classes of crimes are distinguished: felonies, or acts punishable 
by death or long terms of imprisonment, such as murder or trea- 
son; and misdemeanors, or less serious offenses punishable by 
fines or jail sentences, such as disturbing the peace or careless 
driving. 

The legal definition of crime does not go deep enough to explain 
why certain acts are banned in one place as criminal, while in an- 
other the same acts may be viewed with approval or tolerance. 
Nor does the legal definition of crime tell us why certain people 
persist in disobeying the laws established by society. 

So a new way of looking at crime has come about. This is the 
social viewpoint, which regards crime as a social situation involving 
the group and its accepted rules of conduct, and individuals who 
deviate from them. The study of crime from this viewpoint be- 
comes an attempt to understand conduct or human behavior. Like 
other forms of conduct, crime consists of acts which have defi- 
nite causes. The heredity of the individual and his environment, 
including the social influences which surround him, are the factors 
involved in the criminal act. The beliefs, standards, and laws of 
the group, which cause certain acts to be proscribed as crimes, are 
the product of many complex factors, including historical circum- 
stances, contacts with other groups, and geographical influences. 

The Cost of Crime. While we lack accurate information on the 
subject, there can be no doubt of the tremendous economic loss 
due to crime. The loss in money, valuables, and other property 
by victims of burglars, bandits, forgers, and thieves is estimated 
at several hundred million dollars a year. One author has esti- 
mated that people in this country lose more than half a billion 
dollars each year by swindles and frauds. In Philadelphia auto- 
mobiles worth $5,000,000 were stolen in a single year. Losses due 
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to crime over the entire United States probably average between 
two and three million dollars a day. 

Added to this enormous financial loss from the ravages of 
criminals, is the still greater cost of maintaining police forces, jails, 
penitentiaries, reformatories, prosecutors, courts, burglary insur- 
ance, night-watchmen, and other agencies by which society seeks 
to protect itself from law breakers. Conservative estimates place 
the total financial loss due to crime at from three billion dollars 
to five billion dollars a year. 

The cost of crime cannot be measured in money alone. Each 
year over ten thousand people are murdered in the United States. 
How many persons are annually victims of assault and other acts 
of violence, no one knows. Nor can we estimate the consequences 
paid by society in fear, worry, and dread. 

The injuries suffered by people who are victims of adulterated 
or impure foods, and the damages done to the health and morals 
of children employed in violation of child labor laws are types 
of crimes sometimes overlooked, but which produce serious social 
consequences. Crime is responsible for the loss of confidence, good 
faith, and unity within society, conditions which are essential to 
group cooperation and which underlie the whole structure of 
modern credit and industry. Altogether the cost of crime is so 
enormous that society can not afford to spare any expense or effort 
which might serve to reduce it. 

Is Crime Increasing? Many alarms have been spread about the 
“crime wave,” and it is rather generally assumed that during recent 
years the number of crimes committed has vastly increased. The 
facts show, however, that the crime situation faced by the United 
States is not a new one. Crime has been an ever-present problem 
during our whole history. While certain kinds of crimes have 
increased, the total number of crimes (as measured by the only 
reliable index we possess, namely, prison commitments) has actu- 
ally decreased 37.7 per cent during the period from 1910 to 1923, 
in proportion to the population.” 

Among the crimes showing a marked increase are violations of 
the laws against liquor and narcotics, automobile thefts, traffic 
violations, forgery, homicides, rape, and robbery. The increase in 


2 Kirchwey, G. W., “Crime and Crime Waves,” The Survey, Vol. 55, p. 
594. 
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such serious offenses as robbery and murder is indeed a matter of 
grave concern. On the other hand, increase in such offenses as 
violation of the liquor laws or traffic ordinances is due to the 
passing of new laws which declare illegal acts which formerly 
were legal. It is interesting that while convictions under the pro- 
hibition laws increased 326.2 per cent from I9I10 to 1923, con- 
victions for public intoxication and disorderly conduct decreased 
55.3 per cent and 51.5 per cent respectively. A Chicago judge 
recently declared that over half the sixteen thousand people 
charged with misdemeanors before the municipal court of that city 
were accused of violating laws which did not exist fifteen years 
earlier. The facts we have set forth, while not supporting some 
claims made about the crime increase, point to the conclusion that 
we have a chronic crime problem on our hands that is a challenge 
to our social intelligence and moral ideals. 

Comparisons with Other Countries. When we turn to other 
countries for comparisons, the seriousness of our crime situation 
is emphasized. In 1922 Japan, with 58,000,000 population, had 461 
homicides, or 0.8 per 100,000. The United States, with a popula- 
tion not quite twice as large, had more than 10,000 deaths from 
homicide, or at the rate of 8.4 per 100,000. Our annual toll of 
homicides reached 11,000 or 10.3 per 100,000 in 1924, and the rate 
still appears to be increasing.* Our homicide-rate is over sixteen 
times that of England, and in 1918 the city of Chicago had more 
homicides than England, Scotland, and Wales combined. Much the 
same holds true of robbery and banditry. For every robbery com- 
mitted in the city of London, Cleveland with a population about 
one tenth as large, had 17 in 1920.4 ji 

Such comparisons must be made cautiously, because crime statis- 
tics are very inadequate, and records are séldom kept in exactly 
the same way in two different countries. The figures, however, are 
sufficiently accurate to demonstrate that America compares tun- 
favorably with other English-speaking countries in its crime rate: 
Similar results might be obtained by making comparisons of: thé 
same type with other civilized countries. A 

Such conditions are not altogether surprising when :viewed: in 
the light of historical circumstances. Regard. for the sanctity of 
human life and respect for law and property. rights declined under 


8 Hoffman, F. L., The Homicide Problem. ° 
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frontier conditions and the resulting instability of our population. 
The situation has been further complicated by the diverse foreign 
peoples who have migrated to our shores. Such facts, however, 
will not excuse us for our abnormally high crime-rate. 

Causes of Crime. The scientific study of crime starts with’ the 
assumption that criminal like any other type of human behavior 
can be explained by natural causes. Before the rise of modern 
psychology and sociology, people seldom looked for the causes of 
the wrongful acts of the law breaker. Such acts were laid to the 
depravity of human nature, or to the wiles of the Evil One. 
Needless to say, so long as such views held sway, little progress 
was made in understanding or controlling crime. 

To-day many scientific workers are trying to discover’ what 
influences or conditions are responsible for the behavior’ of the 
criminal. The task is particularly difficult because many ‘causes 
are at work, and it is sometimes impossible to be sure which of 
these are the significant ones. 

Some scientists have tried to explain crime in terms of single 
causes. The Italian criminologist, Lombroso, thought most ‘crim- 
inals belonged to a hereditary type, a class of born degenerates 
which could be recognized by certain physical peculiarities, or 
“stigmata,” such as flat cranium, blunt nose, long lower jaw, 
scanty beard, or ears without lobes. Other scientists who have 
examined Lombroso’s theory found little or nothing to support it. 
One investigator found about as many physical peculiarities among 
Oxford University graduates as among criminals. 

Other theories have claimed that crime is due to feeble-minded- 
ness or other hereditary defects, to temperature, humidity, or other 
features of the physical environment, or to bad social surround- 
ings. But no theory emphasizing a single cause has satisfactorily 
accounted for criminal conduct. Most authorities now agree that 
crime is the outcome of a complex situation in which the traits 
of the individual (both inborn and acquired), the physical. sur- 
roundings, and social influences ali play a part. 

Individual Factors. Under this class of factors we should 
consider defective heredity, mental abnormalities, bad habits, 
glandular disorders, and other physical defects. While scientists 
no longer accept the theory of the “born criminal,” hereditary 
factors are recognized as playing a part in human behavior. In 
conjunction with: other factors, certain hereditary traits may enter 
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into the kinds of behavior which society has outlawed as crim- 
inal. Inherited physical and mental weaknesses appear to be more 
common among criminals than among the non-criminal population. 

Mental abnormalities of various types also appear with rather 
high frequency among criminals. Two careful investigators in this 
field found about one fourth of a group of youthful law violators 
to have mental disorders.® Careful tests of more than 8,500 pris- 
oners in eleven states were recently made by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene.. About 5 per cent of these were found 
to suffer from some serious mental disease, and over 50 per cent to 
be mentally abnormal in one way or another.® People suffering 
from mental disorders or nervous diseases may have trouble in 
learning the standards of their groups, and some of them cannot 
be held responsible for their conduct. 

‘Bad habits and weak wills may go together, as in the case of 
most drunkards and drug addicts. Habits or behavior patterns 
learned from evil associates have led many persons along the road 
to crime. . 

-. Other individual factors might be enumerated and discussed 
were space available. Studies made of the age of criminals indicate 
that a fairly large proportion began their delinquencies in their 
youth, and that the average age’ of criminals is steadily becoming 
younger. About nine times as many males are committed to pris- 
ons as females. The percentage of illiteracy among prisoners is 
over 12 per cent but less than 8 per cent among the non-criminal 
population. 

~ Social factors. The family being the foremost institution for 
developing personality and molding character, it’ is natural that 
conditions obtaining within the family group should have a marked 
influence upon juvenile delinquency and crime. Broken and. dis- 
rupted homes contribute a large proportion of law breakers. Since 
other factors always enter in, the exact measurement of such 
home conditions as a cause of delinquency is extremely difficult. 
Healy estimated that home influences were the major factors in 
19 per cent of the delinquency cases he studied in Chicago. Judges 
of juvenile courts and heads of reformatories have observed that 


5 Healy, W.,.and Bronner, A. F., American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
22, p. 47. : 

® It is well to keep in mind that the disproportionate number of mental 
defectives among prison inmates is due in part to the fact that such in- 
dividuals are more apt to be caught and convicted. 
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the majority of delinquent children in their charge come from 


unsatisfactory homes. Death of the parents, desertion, divorce, 
alcoholism, cruelty, immorality, and similar influences destroy’ 
normal family life and increase the likelihood of the children 
becoming delinquents. 

The neighborhood and play groups also have much to do with — 
the development of social habits in the young, and hence are 
important. factors in crime. The “slum” district with its question- 
able amusements, dirty alleys, disorderly houses, and lawless ele- 
ments ready to teach the novice the ways of crime illustrates 
the manner in which the fundamenttal influence of these groups 
may be perverted. The prevalence of such conditions is doubtless 
one of the reasons cities produce more than their share of crim- 
inals. 

Recent investigations have thrown much light on the role played 
by group factors in crime and delinquency. The gang is a factor 
the significance of which has recently been demonstrated. Most 
criminal careers are begun in adolescence, and the unsupervised 
gang is the agency that introduces a large percentage into ways 
of wrongdoing. Dr. Frederic M. Thrasher, who made a study 
of 1313 gangs in Chicago, states, “The undirected gang or gang 
club demoralizes its members, It aids in making chronic truants 
and juvenile delinquents and in developing them into finished crim- 
inals . . . It organizes bootlegging and rum-running into profit- 
table businesses. It contributes to perverted politics and govern- 
mental corruption. It promotes the corrupt alliance between crime 
and politics . . . Most of the practices of the criminal gang are 
begun . . . among the boys.” * 

The failure of such institutions as the school and church to 
perform adequately their important functions may give rise to an 
increased crime-rate. Although the percentage of illiteracy is some- 
what higher among the prisoners in penal institutions than among 
the total population, it is not the chief count against our educational 
institutions. Their greatest deficiency lies in their failure to pre- 
pare children for real life situations, to enlist the active energies 
of children in wholesome interests, to build moral character and 
a sense of social responsibility. Similarly, churches which have 
been more concerned with dogmas and creeds than with teaching 
the doctrine of human brotherhood and right conduct, have done 
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little or nothing to check evil-doing. An increasing number of 
churches and schools have awakened to the social problems of our 
time, and are actively striving to help solve them. 

Lack of opportunity for clean, healthful recreation has sent 
many people in search of sensational and demoralizing amusement 
such as that afforded by cheap pool halls, gambling houses, dance 
halls, and resorts of questionable character. In such places bad 
companionships are formed and ideals lowered. 

The breakdown of old folkways, customs, group standards, and . 
social controls leads to unadjustment in the individual and often 
results in increased delinquency. This situation frequently grows 
out of movements of population, such as the drift of rural people 
to the city, or the migration of foreign nationalities to America. 
The conflict between old standards and the new (called “culture 
conflict”) is strikingly shown in the case of the children of im- 
migrants who have taken over American customs, but whose par- 
ents conform to Old World ways. Among the second immigrant 
generation in urban areas, the delinquency-rate is high. 

Defects in our government, laws, and the machinery of justice 
-are factors in producing criminality. Too many laws including 
unenforceable ones and others that can be dodged through techni- 
calities lead to widespread violations and lack of respect for this 
fundamental function of government. This is further increased 
by the example of the rich offender who hires a half dozen law- 
~yers, and by delays, “writs of error,” and appeals, escapes from 
punishment. Corruption and favoritism in office, the inadequacy 
of police forces, and the secret protection or the open toleration 
of vice and crime by some administrations in our cities have added 
to the disrespect for law. 

In some cases our methods of punishment have been responsible 
for spreading the contagion of crime. The practice of leaving in 
jail accused persons unable to furnish bail, including juveniles 
and first offenders, has been a means of corrupting morals. Like- 
wise those penitentiaries and reformatories which throw together 
young offenders and professional criminals become “advanced 
schools of crime.” 

Many other social factors are involved in the causation of crime 
and delinquency. The intemperate use of alcohol and drugs may 
have social consequences leading to family disorganization, pov- 
erty, and other conditions favorable to crime. Mobility, or the 
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movement of peoples, as illustrated by the rural family moving 
to the city or the immigrant settling in our communities, brings 
about a sudden change in standards and moral codes, with a 
breaking-off of old contacts, restraints, and customs, Groups of 
high mobility are characterized by a higher crime-rate. Certain 
customs, sentiments, and moral attitudes are conducive to infrac- 
tions of the law. In communities where beer and wines were served 
at meal times and drinking was socially approved, efforts to en- 
force the prohibition law have been almost impossible. In a few 
communities quarrels are settled by feuds, or certain crimes are 
avenged by lynch law, in accordance with deeply rooted customs. 
Many people who would resent being classed as offenders against 
the law will deface public buildings, monuments, or parks, or will 
steal from public utilities and corporations. One large hotel has 
reported the loss of about thirty thousand towels a year, besides 
large quantities of bedding, light fixtures, and other movable 
property. 

Relation of Vice to Crime. Vice is ordinarily defined as an 
injury done to oneself through the violation of a law of nature. 
But when it also harms others the act of vice is made illegal and 
becomes also a crime. Many vices and immoralities, such as drunk- 
enness, lying, and use of drugs, are very likely to injure the fami- 
lies and neighbors of the offenders. Besides the damage he does 
himself, the drunkard or drug addict often neglects his children 
and abuses his wife. The liar deceives his neighbors and under- 
mines the confidence and good faith essential to social welfare. 
Ideas of vice and crime change with social development, and vary 
greatly among different peoples. In parts of the Orient it is a 
serious vice, to eat meat. On the Isle of Man it is only a minor 
offense to steal a horse or cow, since it would be almost impos- 
sible to conceal them, but to steal a chicken is a very grave of- 
fense. 

Changing Theories of Punishment. Society has held numerous 
attitudes toward crime. One of the oldest was that of vengeance. 
A crime must be avenged on the principle of an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth. Sometimes the wronged party or his kindred 
were entitled to wreck vengeance upon the guilty one. This idea, 
widely prevalent in ancient times, has by no means disappeared, 
although gradually being supplanted by more rational attitudes 
toward crime. The civil government, instead of the aggrieved 
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individual or group, now deals with the criminal (except in the 
case of lynchings and mol action). Nevertheless, courts, juries, 
and the public are still influenced at times by the notion of “get- 
ting even’’ with the offender. 

Repression has been another attitude adopted by society toward 
its erring members. According to this idea people should be de- 
terred from committing criminal acts by making examples of those 
caught and convicted. Ingenious methods of torture were devised, 
such as branding with red-hot irons, flogging, the pillory, the 
wheel, and cutting and otherwise mutilating the body. In eight- 
eenth century England the death penalty was invoked against 
hundreds of offenses in the belief that severity of punishment 
would deter wrongdoers. Children were taken by their parents 
to see the criminal writhing in the pillory or hanging from the 
gibbet. Despite such cruelties, crime flourished unchecked. 

Reformation of the offender is now widely regarded as one 
object of punishment, due to the growth of humanitarian ideals 
in society, and the teachings of ethical religions. The work of such 
prison reformers as the Italian, Beccaria, and the Englishman, 
John Howard, did much to arouse society against the barbarous 
methods of punishment and in favor of reformation. Gradually 
the realization has grown that our penal institutions have done’ 
little to prepare offenders to return to a normal life in the com- 
munity. Jails and penitentiaries often have developed in their 
inmates a grudge against society, ruined their self-respect, and 
finally turned them loose bitter enemies of the law. Only recently 
has the 1dea of rebuilding character and refitting prisoners for an 
honest and useful life in society been seriously tried out. 

Last, but most important of all, has been the growing conviction 
that the best way of solving the crime problem lies in prevention. 
Although crime is due to definite causes, their discovery presents 
many difficulties. Yet many of the circumstances producing crime 
are known, and can in large measure be eliminated. The old adage 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” applies no- 
where more aptly than here. Social workers, scientists, and many 
other thinking people are to-day much more interested in finding 
the causes of crimes and methods of preventing them than they 
are in ferreting out and punishing individual criminals. 

_ Classification of Offenders. Criminals are human beings like 
the rest of us. No two human beings are alike, and this it is 
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important to remember in planning a scientific treatment ‘of crim- 
inals. Until a few decades ago no effort was made to treat differ- 
ent kinds of criminals in different fashion; all of them, old and 
young, first offenders and hardened professionals, drug addicts 
and feeble-minded, were herded together and treated alike. Ad- 
vance is now being made in classifying offenders petem © to 
types, and adapting treatment to individual needs. 

In most classifications, the following tes of offenders are 
distinguished : 

1. Defectives, including the feeble- imindett psychopathic dais 
viduals, or those suffering from the mental defects usually included 
under the term “insanity,” epileptics, and victims of other mental 
or physical defects which make them unable to control their con- 
duct. 

2. Occasional offenders, or those who commit crimes but aie 
or perhaps only once in their lifetimes. A crisis in a person’s life, 
such as unemployment, unwise speculation, fear of disgrace, or 
marital troubles, may cause him to commit an act which ‘he will 
always repent, and which he would never repeat as long as he 
lives. Also in this group are included those who commit crimes 
through ignorance or carelessness, or through ey fits of 
anger. 

3. Professional criminals, or those who Pantie commit’ cer- 
tain offenses upon which they largely depend for a living, The 
professional criminal may have started as a juvenile delinquent or 
chance offender, and while confined in jails, reformatories, or 
penitentiaries he may have been thrown with skilled professionals 
who taught him their trade. Following his release he may have 
found respectable occupations ‘closed to him because he was an 
“ex-convict.” Under such circumstances crime offers. the easiest, 
most lucrative business to follow. Criminals of. this class, while 
a minority of the total, present one of our most difficult social 
problems. 

4. Political offenders. In this class are included those ‘who 
perform acts of violence against the established government, re- 
fuse to be drafted in time of war, or oppose laws or acts of the 
ruling officials which they believe to be wrong. At least some: of 
the offenders in this class are high-minded, intelligent men and 
women possessed of high ideals and social vision. If George 
Washington, Samuel Adams, and Patrick Henry had been cap- 
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tured by the British army, they would have been political crim- 
inals and might have been put to death for treason. Some laws 
are undoubtedly unwise and unjust, and sometimes we may have 
what James Bryce called “the tyranny of the majority.” Laws 
which make it a crime to criticize social and political wrongs, 
or which subdue a protesting minority through force, will arouse 
some courageous men and women to disobey them. History fre- 
quently has vindicated their action. Of course, not all political 
offenders are of this type. A few are half-demented assassins, 
and some are agitators who bear all established governments a 
chronic grudge. 

Each of these rough divisions could be further classified into 
various subdivisions. The first group, for example, might be di- 
vided into the feeble-minded and psychopathic criminals. A classi- 
fication of this sort enables the courts and prison authorities to 
provide a different method of treatment for offenders of the differ- 
ent subdivisions. Occasional offenders would as a rule offer greater 
promise of reformation, and their treatment would be quite differ- 
ent from that of professional criminals who have become confirmed 
enemies of society. The treatment of mental defectives would be 
very different from either of these classes. 

A scientific treatment will go still further. Each case will be 
studied thoroughly by psychologists, who are experts on mental 
traits, psychiatrists, or experts on mental defects and disorders, 
and social workers who obtain the life history of each delinquent 
or criminal. The courts, under this system, will employ such ex- 
perts to determine what part, if any, mental defects or disorders 
had to do with the crimes committed, or what influences the en- 
vironment or previous experiences of the criminals had in lead- 
ing them to commit these crimes. The services of such experts 
will enable courts to treat each criminal individually with an accu- 
rate knowledge of his past record, mental peculiarities or defects, 
and behavior traits. The treatment will be “individualized,” that 
is, the form of punishment will be suited in the light of known 
facts to the needs of the individual offender. 

Treatment of the Juvenile Offender. We can best understand 
the scientific study and treatment of the individual offender by 
turning to the field of juvenile delinquency, for here such methods 
have been used far more widely than in the treatment of the adult 
criminal. The “vengeance” idea of punishment is not held so 
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strongly against the youthful offender, and people are more willing 
that he be given another chance. Minor children are not supposed 
to be altogether responsible for their misdeeds, and the influences 
of bad environment, neglectful parents, vicious companions, and 
physical defects are more generally recognized as causes of their 
offenses. 

For these and other reasons, the methods of dealing with juve- 
nile delinquents in many parts of the country are far more intelli- 
gent and scientific than those followed in the case of adults. Some 
day society will be wise enough to see that the same methods can 
be just as profitably applied to adult offenders, for adults are 
only “children grown tall,” and are influenced by much the same 
factors as are children. Not all child delinquents, by any means, 
receive the scientific study and humane treatment of the kind 
we are now about to describe. The case presented is chosen because 
it clearly shows how through a study of the individual delinquent 
a plan for his treatment may be devised and carried out in accord- 
ance with the best scientific knowledge now available on the sub- 
Teck 
Illustrative Case. This case is one recounted by Drucker and 
Hexter in their book, Children Astray.* In this book they tell 
about many of the boys and girls studied and helped to a better 
way of life in the Home for Jewish Children, Boston, Mass., of 
which Mr. Drucker is Superintendent. The authors divide each 
case into three parts; first, the “problem,” under which they list 
the various delinquencies and misdeeds of the child studied which 
must be corrected before he is able to become a useful and law- 
abiding member of society; second, the “analysis,” under which 
they state the results of physical and mental examinations, stud- 
ies of the home conditions, habits, development, and heredity, and 
other significant facts which might help explain the causes of 
the delinquencies or point the way to the right treatment; third, 
the “treatment,’’ which describes the methods employed in dealing 
with the case; and fourth, “results,” or the outcome as far as was 
known at the time. 

Because of space limitations we are obliged to condense some 
of the material, though the significant features of the case are 


carefully preserved. 


8 This case is quoted through courtesy of the Harvard University 
Press. 
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MAJOR PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 


Phillip L. ates, «ites 
Age 13 years. 


THE PROBLEM 


1, Delinquency. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


Pickpocket. 

Member of a gang of thieves. 

Bunking out for weeks at a time. 

“Running wild,” and terrorizing the neighborhood with petty 
thefts, breaking windows, etc. 

Persistent truancy. 


2. The School. 


(a) 


(b) 


Very troublesome, disobedient, and impertinent. When threat- 
ened with expulsion, laughed in the principal’s face, and coolly 
remarked, “I just double dare you to do it.” 

Stole from teachers and pupils. 


(c) Several years’ retardation. 


3. The Home. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Defiant to parents. 

Stole at every possible opportunity. 

Gave vent to violent temper and constantly abused: the other 
children. Used vile language. 


4. Society. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


Associated with the most troublesome boys of the neighbor- 
hood. 

A general nuisance; organized and led frequent depredations 
against the storekeepers in the neighborhood. 

Frequently picked the pockets of sailors, drunkards, and people 
on crowded street cars. 

Several times in the Juvenile Court, and six months in a 
semi-reformatory school. 


THE ANALYSIS 


Te ehysicals 


(a) 
(b) 


Very poor eee Small in physique, eae the appear- 
ance of a nine-year-old boy. 


Intelligent face, features small and shrewd, 


= 
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(c) Eight pounds underweight for his height, complexion pale 
and sallow, very badly neglected teeth. 
(d) No constitutional defect; enlarged tonsils and adenoids. 


2. Mental. 
(a) Examination—Psychiatrist’s Report: 
Intelligence: Two years above chronological age. 
Character: Poor hereditary basis. 
Health: Underheight and underweight. 
Impression: A boy in need of good disciplinary training. 


(b) Personality Traits: 
Inclined to be neat about his person; tidy habits. 
Likes to be petted and admired; craves affection; liberal and 
generous disposition. 
Would admit a wrongdoing and assume entire responsibility 
for it, to shield a friend. 
Would lie readily and confess a fault indifferently. 
Pleasure loving; fond of sweets. 


3. Social. 
(a) Heredity: 
Father: a carpenter by trade, who made good wages but owing 
to habitual drunkenness was frequently out of work and nearly 
always penniless. He was nervous and irritable and found 
fault with his wife and children. He neglected and abused the 
children, especially when drunk. 


Mother: small in stature, delicate in appearance, a quiet, un- 
assuming, retiring little creature. Her character was pliable 
and had been molded to the will of her husband. Had left her 
husband once when he had severely beaten her, but returned 
because she loved the children. Had little influence over her 
sons. She tried to keep her home clean and comfortable. 


Brothers and Sister: One brother two years younger was 
delinquent and incorrigible; youngest brother fairly bright 
and appears normal. Sister of average mentality, worked in 
factory since early girlhood and gave part of salary to mother 
regularly. 


(b) Developmental. 
He had been a very small and sickly baby; prematurely born; 
had colic, convulsions, infantile disorders, and was not ex- 
pected to survive. Bottle-fed after three months. 
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As soon as he was able to crawl, took to the streets, where 
the older boys taught him to pick pockets, His small size and 
nimble fingers made him an expert, and he was soon promoted 
to a certain leadership in the gang, in which he gloried. 

Sent to school at the age of five, he quickly decided that he 
preferred the streets; the time he spent in school was used for 
pocket picking of teacher and pupils. Later joined another 
older gang, where he learned to pick locks with as much skill 
as he could pick. pockets. 


(c) Habits and Interests. 
Quick in movement, alert in action, dexterous in getting results, 
handy with tools and machinery. No interest in sports; in- 
different to pets. Very anxious to do anything to avoid attend- 
ing school. 


(d) Home conditions. 
Poor food, father undid mother’s efforts to safeguard home, 
children ran loose on the streets. Father beat him cruelly until 
he was old enough to defend himself. Took mother’s side 
against father, who learned to fear him, and staid away 
from house when he was there. 


(e) Mental Interests. 
How to manufacture a key that would fit every possible lock, 


and how to open doors and windows noiselessly by means of 
electricity. 


THE TREATMENT 


The first few days of his stay at the Home were uneventful and 
peaceful. He was obedient, well-mannered, and apparently anxious 
to please. But his first Sunday at the institution was a memorable 
occasion for all within the portals of the place, whether as resident or 
as visitor Silently, unobtrusively, and skillfully, he went from the 
pocket of the director in the office to that of the humble visitor in 
the children’s hall, and democratically and impartially extracted from 
each whatever contribution his nimble fingers could “touch.” Then 
he made a clean getaway with a substantial sum as a result of his 
prowess. 

The monitor who had been appointed his Big Brother searched 
every nook and cranny favored by the city’s youthful reprobates. 
After several days of fruitless effort, he pounced upon him after 
nightfall in a forsaken lot near his home, surrounded by his gang of 
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tagamuffins, who were making merry with sandwiches and ice-cream 
cones and enjoying an account of his escapades. 

“Cheese it!” he cried to his comrades, who scampered away like 
rats to their holes; and then, facing the older boy, who was seriously 
regarding him, he announced, “I was coming to sleep there tonight 
- anyway; I ain’t got no more money.” And he willingly accompanied 
him. 

He was brought to the office, much the worse for the wear and 
tear of his wanderings, but otherwise unrepentant and unashamed; 
rather prepared to boast of his exploits. 

“Do you think it right to pick a man’s pocket? How should you 
like to have your pocket picked by somebody?” he was asked by the 
kindly Superintendent. 

He looked up quizzically, his eyes gleaming and his mouth puck- 
ered in amusement. “I just dare anyone to pick my pocket—let me 
jus’ catch ’im.” 

“What would you do?” 

“Huh?” he queried. “Jus’ won’t let him. I ain’t no duck to have my 

- pockets picked. I’m too quick.” With that he turned his pockets wrong 
side out, and said with a doleful grin, “Ain’t got nothin’ in ’em anyway 
now.” 

“But you haven’t answered the first question. Do you think it right 
_to pick a man’s pocket ?” 

He looked thoughtful and evidently perplexed. “Well,” he said 
after a pause, “the man ain’t goin’ to give you the mon’, so what’s 
you goin’ to do about it?” 

“How about earning it?” 

He screwed up his small face in mockery and laughed outright. 
. “Say,” he questioned, “what do you earn a week?” 

Rather a rude question, but he was answered to his satisfaction for 
he shrugged his shoulders triumphantly and waved his hand in deri- 
sion. “Gee,” he said in a cool, scornful tone, “I can make more ’an 
that in a day. I got a talent in my hands, I tell you.” Suddenly he 
leaned across the desk. “’Scuse me,” he said; and the next moment 
he held up triumphantly the watch that his light fingers had “touched,” 
even before his intentions were realizeds “You see,” he said, laugh- 
ing merrily, “how I do it? One, two, three—and it’s gone! Here, take 
your watch, I don’t want ter keep it—jus’ took it to show you.” 

“For what else have you a talent? Anything you'd like to be when 
you grow up?” 

He scratched his head thoughtfully. “Well,” he ruminated, “I guess 
I got a talent for locks, too. I can make a key for any lock made. Want 
ter see me? You jus’ show me a lock, and I'll show you how I open 
it,’ he boasted. 
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“But what do you want to be when you grow up?” 

“Guess I'll blow up safes with dynamite, and make lots of money 
and have bully times.” 

“Suppose you’re caught and put in prison, what then?” 

His eyes narrowed and he tossed his head. “But I’m a slick one, 
I am, honest! I ain’t no fool— Wait till I grow up, then they can’t 
catch me.” 

“All right,” he was told; and then came the question, which, un- 
known to him, held his fate. “Say, how would you like to be partners 
and stay here till you grow up?” 

His astonishment was plainly manifested in his face. “You want to 
be my pardner?” he queried, as if not believing his senses, 

“Your partner, son,” was the emphatic reply. 

“Sure thing,” he cried gleefully, and extending a dirty little paw, 
“shake,” he said. 

“Now it’s all arranged,” he was informed very quietly. “You stay 
here till you grow up, and come to your partner every time you want 
to pick a pocket or a lock, and talk it over.” 

A solemn compact was then entered into, by which he bound him- 
self to come to his “pardner” when ready to do any “job,” and not to 
run away without due warning. In return, he was to be given a good 
home, plenty of “eats,” and be taught in the manual training classes 
whatever he liked. 

“In a couple of weeks, bet you I’ll know how to make a key for all 
the locks in the world,” was his parting remark. 

Meanwhile it was suggested to him to accompany his “pardner” 
to school. His eyes mirrored his indignation and dismay. It was 
obvious that he repented of the bargain into which he had permitted 
himself to be drawn, but loyalty to one’s “pardner” was paramount. 
“I never had a pardner like you,” he observed, “you’re funny. What's 
you want ter go to school for? Don’t cher know enough ?” 

During that sober, conventional walk to school that morning, it 
was painstakingly explained to him that education assists a man in 
his profession; if he intended to be a pickpocket when he grew up, 
why, a knowledge of how to count the money he would pick from 
pockets would undoubtedly. redound to his advantage. Further, people 
would not be able to charge him double the amount of a thing because 
he did not understand figures. 

Sl hats so,” he said thoughtfully; “them darn geezers first want 
to see your junk and then pony up a jit (nickel) for what’s wortth 
a buck (dollar), if you don’t watch out what they hand you out. Plent y 
times they cheated me.” 

That day in school was a sad one for his conceit. “Say,” he confide! 
regretfully, “them little guys know more ’an me.” 
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“Going to let them get ahead of you, eh?” 

“Nix on the job,” he fired back, “TI’ll show ’em.” 

For several weeks he was not left a moment to himself, though 
he was kept unaware that the constant supervision was intentional. 
Two or three times a day, he would glide into the office with sug- 
gestions of various “jobs” to be done. Always a lengthy argument 
would follow about the inadvisability of “hooking” school because 
of a “job that wasn’t worth while at all.” 

“But Dll lose my talent in my fingers if I stop for a long time,” he 
protested. : 

“Nonsense! Give your fingers a rest and they'll grow stronger 
and bigger to do whatever you want them,” he was told. 

Temptations however assailed him so strongly that several times he 
managed to elude vigilance and run away for a day or two. Then he 
would return, himself, come very quietly and shamefacedly into the 
office, and seek pardon most humbly. “You know, pardner,” he would 
say apologetically, “it’s not right to do a job without you—but you’re 
a funny kind of a pardner, anyway.” 

Long private conferences and walks would ensue, during which 
a moral sense of right and justice would be brought home clearly to 
him. His affection for his mother was noticed, and that excellent quality 
was used as an additional means to work upon his character. His 
mother’s hard lot in life was fully presented to him. It roused his 
sympathy, and he expressed himself as willing to do anything to 
lighten her burdens. When it was forcibly presented to him that having 
a pickpocket for a son would be even a greater tragedy for her than 
having a drunkard for a husband, he blinked in amazement and blurted 
out, “Why, I won’t ever beat her like him. You don’t get drunk when 
you are a pickpocket.” 

As the most convincing proof of his mother’s future agony, in 
case he became an adult pickpocket, the mother was requested to come 
to the office, and in his presence the matter was brought up. The 
poor woman burst into tears and hoped that death would be good 
to her and take her away from the world before she witnessed any 
such unfortunate ending of her oldest son. 

“Well,” said the boy, wiping the tears from her eyes and patting 
her heaving shoulders, “don’t carry on like that. If you want to die if 
I pick pockets, well, all right then, don’t die, and honest to God 
I’m going to try not to do it.” 

He responded very favorably to the normal, wholesome influences 
thrown about him. Good food, early hours, and healthful recreation 
had excellent results upon his physique. He gained in weight and 
seemed stronger. He was allowed to spend much of his spare time 
with the fireman and other employees in the building, of whom he was 
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fond. He frequently visited the kitchen and assisted the cook in 
peeling potatoes, paring vegetables, and sharpening her kitchen knives. 
At one time the cook missed an old-fashioned gold brooch and 
suspicion was directed to him. Taken into the office and questioned 
regarding the matter, he freely admitted his guilt. 

“When I took it,” he explained, “I meant to take it to the old 
geezer on E St., who met me yesterday on the street and said it 
was a shame such a smart boy like me should be doing nothing for a 
long time; but—I felt that it wasn’t right—something made me think 
that I. ought to tell you first-—and I couldn’t make up my mind, so I 
hid the pin, till my heart would stop bothering me.” 

He himself returned the pin to the cook with apologies. 

He also liked to be sent on errands, and would at first return with 
his pockets laden with ill-gotten goods; but subsequently, he vouch- 
safed the information that he would turn back to the stores and dis- 
gorge his pockets, “with them loons (the storekeepers) knowing 
nothing about it.” 

In school he won the monthly prize given by the principal to the 
best student of the ungraded class, and of course was feted downtown 
and taken to a theater. He enjoyed the treat immensely and remarked, 
“Say, it’s bully to be a swell guy” In three years he reached the 
Sixth Grade, and as he had manifested great interest in the print- 
ing plant, and had actually been one of the leading printers on the 
monthy publication of the Home, it was decided to permit him to take 
up printing, with the view of turning his avocation into a future 
trade for him. 

He had not taken kindly to games and sports, but had manifested 
a rather tame interest in the Scouts, which, after a ‘while, became 
stronger; and after a year had passed without any outbreak on his 
part, he was permitted to join the Scout Troop. Returning from a hike 
one day, he complained that he felt unwell, and came down with 
influenza, which was then ravaging the city. During his illness he 
was given every possible care and attention, for which he felt both 
gratitude and amazement. “Say partner, you know I’ve been thinking 
an awful lot while I lay here. Everybody has been so good to me and 
been doing and making things for me, and I giving them so much 
trouble and bother, I guess it pays to be good; I don’t suppose anybody 
would care whether a pickpocket lived or tossed the bucket. I guess 
no pickpocket for me ever.” 

Some time before his younger brother had been admitted to the 
Home, and was now duplicating the elder’s former exploits.. He was 
genuinely concerned about the boy’s delinquencies, and would: fre- 
quently argue and plead with his brother to behave himself. Often, 
he would take the law into his own hands, and administer a severe 
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beating to the culprit, who would calmly assert, “Aw, chee, I’m not 
badder ’n you were.” This never failed to enrage him; he would 
then come into the office, sad and weary and remark, “Well, you see 
he is very young and has no sense. When he gets older, he wouldn’t 
be so foolish.” \ 

It was the printing instructor who announced that the boy was 
able to work as a full-fledged printer, and it was he who assisted 
him to procure his first job as a printer’s assistant. Before he had 
been employed a year he was earning $15 a week. 

“Goodbye, partner, thanks!” he said to the Superintendent when the 
latter parted from him. p 


THE RESULT 


When he left the Home, he had $200 that he had saved from his 
wages and he informed his mother that “now good times are coming 
to you.” He sought and found a small apartment in a better neighbor- 
hood, undertaking to pay the rental himself; purchasing some new 
furniture, which was-sorely needed, and informed his father that now 
things would be changed, and if he wanted to stay at home, he must 
give up drinking. 

The father, frightened and greatly intimidated by the determined 
action of the oldest son, promised. Fortunately for him, as well as for 
the members of his family, prohibition coming into effect, he was 
perhaps better able to keep the promise he had been forced to give. 
Also the son took it upon himself to see that the father was employed 
at his trade of carpentering, with the happy result that the mother 
was able, for the first time in her life, to realize her hope of a 
home. 

In March, 1922, a letter received by the “pardner” from the boy, 
stated that “things were just swell.” In view of the fact that he was 
now employed in a printing-shop, the boy was in receipt of a larger 
salary, and asked his friend if he didn’t approve of his contemplated 
plan to keep his father to the straight and narrow path by offering 
to purchase a home for the parents. 

“You see,” he writes, “my old man now sees that he made a big 
mistake all his life and wants to be a man now. If he’ll know that I 
stop paying for the house the moment he breaks his word, I guess 
that will keep him right, don’t you think so?” 

He has been living at home, giving his salary to his mother, and 
trying his utmost to create and maintain a home for the benefit of the 


entire family. 


Examination of the methods used in this case shows that char- 
acter-building, rather than punishment, was the plan followed. 
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It was necessary to change the boy’s environment, because that 
environment had been largely responsible for his delinquencies. 
The same habits, interests, aptitudes, and sentiments that made 
him an adept young pickpocket were utilized in making him a 
responsible, honorable, and useful member of the community. 
Punishments would only have further antagonized this young 
“Raffles” and probably would have made him a crafty and danger- 
ous enemy of society. 

Not all cases turn out so happily as that of “Raffles, Jr.,” even 
where such wise, kindly, and sympathetic treatment is used. On 
the other hand, the majority of young delinquents are less con- 
firmed in habits of wrongdoing and more readily yield to the 
right kind of influences. Methods which seek to break the child’s 
will, to check the flow of his youthful energy, to subdue his spirit 
and make him abjectly submissive to adult authority are alto- 
gether wrong. Such tactics will only make “bad” boys and girls 
lifelong rebels against society. 

Juvenile Courts. Juvenile courts were born of the belief that 
children who commit delinquencies are not criminals to be pun- 
ished, but erring boys and girls who need to be protected, ad- 
vised, and directed into new paths of conduct. Such courts deal 
with children as nearly as possible in the manner of a wise and 
loving parent. 

Their procedure is made as simple and informal as possible. 
The forbidding ceremony and the publicity of the ordinary courts 
are eliminated. Usually a quiet, homelike room, simply furnished, 
with comfortable chairs surrounding the table where the judge 
sits, is used as a court room. Probation officers, psychologists, and 
social workers in the employ of the court make a thorough study 
of the individual case. The judge gets at the root of the trouble, 
not by frightening the child, but by sympathetically listening to 
his story. Parents, neighbors, and the complainants also tell their 
sides. Usually the policeman, lawyer, and the idle curious who 
frequent most courts are barred from the hearing. 

The Court may find it necessary to assume guardianship of the 
child to protect him from negligent parents or an environment of 
strife, immorality, and vice. If the offense is a minor one, or a 
first one, he will generally be placed on probation, and merely 
required to report his good conduct at regular intervals to the 
Court. But if the offense is serious, or the home and parents so 
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bad as to be a hindrance to his reformation the child may be 
placed in an institution or otherwise provided for. Whatever the 
treatment prescribed, officials of the Juvenile Court “follow up” 
the case, keep careful records of the progress of the child, and 
aid him to make good. 

Defects of Legal System. Procedure in the regular courts is 
in decided contrast with that of the Juvenile Courts just de- 
scribed. Here the law moves ponderously and slowly, obstructed 
by ancient precedents, formalities, and ceremonies, and often de- 
feated by minor technical errors. Chief Justice Taft of the United 
States Supreme Court once said, “the administration of criminal 
law is a disgrace to our civilization.” 

Perhaps the worst fault of our courts is their slowness and 
delays. It is not unusual for a case to drag along from one to 
two years and sometimes even longer. In England, where our 
criminal law originated, many improvements have been made, so 
that justice works swiftly and surely, and an accused person is 
often apprehended, tried, convicted, and sentenced within a fort- 
night. 

Another fault in our legal system which has aroused much 
discontent among the people, is the ease with which wealthy of- 
fenders escape justice, while the poor must pay the penalty. Polit- 
ical influence is widely used to “fix” cases. In one Middle West- 
ern city a notorious law breaker had been arrested over twenty 
times on serious charges, but under the guidance of an expert 
lawyer and aided by political “pull” the charges had all been dis- 
posed of without his once being brought to trial. The Cleveland 
Survey of Criminal Justice reported that of 4,499 felony cases 
studied, only 11.8 per cent ever came to trial. 

An equally serious criticism is that a national sport is made 
of our criminal trials, Every one seems to want the trial to be a 
hotly waged battle between two armies of lawyers, witnesses, and 
experts. One judge is quoted as saying, “The determination of 
guilt or punishment becomes secondary to the forward passes and 
third-base put-outs . . . of a sensational court case.” The whole 
country will follow the details of a murder trial in Los Angeles 
or New York, vividly portrayed in the press like any other great 
sporting event. Each side takes advantage of every technical de- 
vice that might help it to win, and no effort is spared to play 
on the emotions or prejudices of the jurors. The judge sits on the 
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bench only as umpire to enforce the rules and to fix the final 
penalty if the defendant is declared guilty. 

Other critics of our system lay much of the blame upon the 
juries. Some believe that juries are poorly qualified to arrive at 
sound verdicts, since they are: composed of “average citizens’? who 
know little about crime or criminals, and are easily misled by the 
skilled lawyers who dominate the trial. Certain critics who have 
studied the system go so far as to favor abolishing juries alto- 
gether, while others believe in modifying the rule that decisions 
by juries must be unanimous, and making a three fourths vote 
enough to arrive at a decision. Holland has never had the jury 
system, and it is said that criminal trials in that country are con- 
ducted in a much more sober and businesslike fashion. 

Poor organization of our court system is responsible for much 
inefficiency, delay, and expense. Justices of the peace, police courts, 
county and district courts, and federal courts act as separate units 
with little or no team-work. The grand jury system also leads to 
much waste of time, does little to protect innocent persons, and 
offers the guilty another loophole through which to escape. Some 
leading students of criminal problems advocate doing away with 
grand juries altogether. 

These weaknesses in our courts, together with many defects 
in our criminal law which cannot be discussed here, have resulted 
in popular distrust and widespread dissatisfaction with our whole 
system of criminal justice. 

The Failure of Prisons. The criticisms directed at the courts 
are no more severe than those levelled at the prisons and our 
whole system of punishment. Three functions have been claimed 
for our penal system: first, the protection of society by removing 
from it the dangerous criminal element; second, the deterring 
effect that fear of imprisonment is supposed to have upon those 
who would commit crimes; and third, the reform of the prisoners. 
Critics of our penal system assert that prisons as they exist in 
America to-day do not accomplish any of these three functions. 

The first function, they claim, is performed very inadequately, 
if at all, because many of the most dangerous criminals are clever 
enough and powerful enough to avoid being caught or convicted. 
Our cumbersome system of criminal justice works so slipshodly 
that only the stupid or unlucky are caught in its toils. Further- 
more, those unlucky enough to be caught and convicted are, on 


or 
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| the average, incarcerated for only a few years. Usually the convict 


is sentenced to serve a definite number of years, after which he 
is released whether or not he is fit to become once more a member 
of society. As a matter of fact, he may be far more dangerous 
after his prison confinement than he was before. 

Most criminologists agree that fear of imprisonment does not 
have the deterrent effect on the criminal which it is assumed to 
have. Over one half of all our prisoners to-day have served at 
least one previous sentence, yet that experience did not deter them 
from committing further crimes. If punishment were quick and 
sure, the deterrent effect would be much greater, but the per- 
centage of convictions in our courts is so small, and the delays 
are so long, that most criminals are willing to run the chance. 

As for reformation, even the most optimistic do not claim that 
it is accomplished by our present prison system. One lifelong 
student of penal methods, after conducting a survey of American 
penitentiaries, makes this statement: “There is, in fact, not one 
prison in the United States to-day that is doing a complete, well- 
rounded job of fitting its prisoners for life outside.” ® It is true 
that some prison officials have introduced important reform meas- 
ures, and are trying to make their prisons into training agencies 
in human conduct. Yet such steps so far have not advanced beyond 
the stage of hopeful beginnings. 

Conditions in Our Prisons. The failure of our prisons is not 
surprising to one who familiarizes himself with the methods of 
prison discipline and the conditions existing in our jails, reforma- 
tories, and penitentiaries. Our jails have been termed “cesspools 
of crime.” Inmates are herded together in a steel cage with barred 
windows. Seldom is there any effort to classify the prisoners, and 
youthful offenders are thrown together with hardened criminals. 
Accused persons unable to furnish bond may spend several months 
in jail awaiting trial. Time is largely spent in loafing outright, 
gambling, swapping vile stories, or planning future crimes. Sani- 
tary conditions are generally given scant attention and filth and 
vermin frequently abound. What effect can such confinement have 
upon the man who serves a jail sentence? “At the expiration of his 
sentence the door is unlocked . . . and he is turned on the street. 
He has no money, no job, no friends, his muscles are soft from 


9 MacCormick, Austin H., “Send Them Up—To What?” The Survey, 
Vol. 55, DP. 599. 
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idleness, his skin is sallow, and his lungs are filled with stale 
prison air, but he is supposed to be reformed.” *° 

Conditions vary in different penitentiaries or state prisons, and 
we cannot take the space to describe them at all adequately. In 
some the food is so bad that the inmates suffer from undernourish- 
ment. Prisoners with dangerous contagious diseases are often al- 
lowed to mingle with the other inmates, thus spreading their infec- 
tions. From the first the convict is subjected to rigid rules and 
regulations that offer no play for initiative or individual responsi- 
bility. Discipline is usually harsh, and the system is “honey- 
combed” by petty grafters, spies, and “stool pigeons.” Prison off- 
cials are often politicians with no special training for this impor- 
tant work. 

Reformatories where youthful offenders are confined often 
present a similar picture. Adequate hospital facilities are lacking 
in most, and there is little training in moral responsibility. In a 
certain reformatory visited by one of the authors, tobacco and 
even drugs were smuggled in and sold to the youthful inmates 
by “trusties” and corrupt officials. 

There are some jails, reformatories, and penitentiaries to which 
these general descriptions would not apply. A few prison officials 
have a real understanding of human nature and view the prison 
job as “a great human reclamation project.” They have abandoned 
the old methods of repression and devised a system of community 
responsibility and self-control with the aim of rebuilding char- 
acter and producing good citizens. The system of citizenship train- 
ing established by Thomas Mott Osborne at Auburn and Sing 
Sing, and now followed by several other prisons, is one excellent 
example. New types of prison buildings with better physical equip- 
ment and improved sanitation and medical facilities are to be 
found in some states. A few prisons have installed industries se- 
lected for their value in vocational training, so that the men and 
women may learn useful trades and become self-supporting by 
honest work when they return to society. 

Proposed Remedies for Crime. It goes without saying that 
there are no panaceas for the problem of crime. The causes are 
so many and complex, and the whole problem is so bound up 
with our legal system, economic order, moral attitudes, and social 
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life in general, that it will yield only after decades spent in scien- 
tific study, in the education of the public, and the improvement of 
our means of social control. Yet enough scientific knowledge on 
the subject already exists to remedy greatly the situation, if such 
knowledge were intelligently applied. Already in our discussion 
of the causes of crime, court procedure, and penal systems, we 
have indicated some of the remedies which might help the situation. 

First of all, the prevention of crime offers far greater promise 
than any schemes we can devise for reforming criminals or stamp- 
ing out crime where it has appeared. Society has learned the lesson 
in health matters that it is far easier to promote health than to 
cure disease, and the same is true of crime. If one half the sum 
we spend annually on those who have already committed crimes 
were used to promote recreational activities, child-guidance clinics, 
moral training, and similar constructive measures, and for elimi- 
nating bad housing conditions, demoralizing amusements, unem- 
ployment, and so on, we should profit immeasurably in the long 
run. As fast as dependable knowledge of the causes of crime is 
worked out, society can proceed to remove these causes so far as _ 
possible, and thus prevent a crop of criminals in the next genera- 
tion. A review of the causes we have listed will suggest many 
preventive measures for reducing crime. 

Reforms in Law and Courts. Our whole system of dealing 
with offenders against the law needs to be remodelled and made 
more efficient, direct, and businesslike. Our criminal laws can be 
greatly shortened and simplified, and useless and obsolete laws 
remeved from the statute books. One of our great needs is higher 
respect for law and more hearty support for strict law enforce- 
ment. Disrespect for law is encouraged by the recklessness with 
which our legislatures pass laws, many of them unwise and un- 
enforceable. About 10,000 new laws are passed in this country 
every year, a large per cent of which are poorly framed and of 
dubious value. Many such laws will never be enforced at all be- 
cause they are not approved by the majority of the people, and 
experience has taught that where public opinion is against a law, 
officials soon wink at its violation. Only such laws as represent 
the sincere and reasoned convictions of a majority of the people 
should be passed. 

Above all, our system of criminal justice needs to be speeded 
up. Authorities agree that promptness of punishment has far 
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greater deterrent effect than severity of penalty. The numerous 
delays and appeals, the endless beating-around-the-bush in court . 
procedure, and the frequent defeat of justice through technicali- 
ties in the law need to be eliminated. Many of the complications 
in our present criminal procedure had their origin centuries ago 
when it was thought necessary to protect accused persons from ~ 
the tyranny and despotism of kings, officials, and the courts. To- 
day they no longer serve any useful purpose but instead offer the 
guilty criminal means for interminable delays and loopholes by 
which to escape justice. As we have already suggested, the grand 
jury system might be done away with, along with other archaic 
features of our legal system, 

Another weakness of our system which can be remedied is the 
inefficiency of the process of prosecution. The various legal pro- 
tections enjoyed by the defendant make prosecution difficult at 
best. We have followed the old English rule that persons are inno- 
cent until proved guilty, which was born of the idea that it is 
better for ten guilty men to go free than for one innocent person 
to suffer. But under a system of fair judges and juries, many legal 
reformers hold, the burden of proving guilt or innocence should 
not be placed wholly on either side, but should rest with the evi- 
dence. 

The prosecutor is the keystone of the legal structure, and he 
disposes of far more cases than judges or juries.’ Yet most prose- 
cuting attorneys are young and inexperienced lawyers who run for 
that poorly paid office to get their start in law and politics. As a 
rule they are overworked, get little assistance in the investigation 
of cases and are unable to compete with the lawyers for the de- 
fense. There are numerous exceptions to this rule, of course, espe- 
cially in some of the larger cities. But even in cities where prose- 
cutors are thoroughly trained lawyers, political influence and graft 
frequently defeat the ends of justice. 

The poor often suffer a grave handicap in criminal cases due 
to their inability to provide the expensive services of skilled law- 
yers. In those cases where the defendant is unable to hire his own 
lawyer through lack of funds, the Court will usually appoint a 
lawyer. But as a rule youthful and inexperienced lawyers are 
chosen in such instances, with the result that poor defendants do 
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not receive adequate protection. To remedy this injustice, some 
states have laws permitting communities to elect public defenders, 
whose function it is to defend without expense those wishing their 
services. : 

A higher grade of public officials is needed, men who are thor- 
oughly trained for their work and chosen on a merit basis. This 
can scarcely come about so long as judges, prosecutors, and similar 
officials are subject to the influences of spoils politics. It has been 
proposed that the function of prosecution be centralized under one 
state authority, and the tenure of the prosecutors made secure 
against changes in the political administration. The American 
Judicature Society has advocated that all the courts in a state 
be merged into one general court of justice, consisting of a su- 
preme court, district courts, and county courts, all under the con- 
trol of a judicial council composed of a chief justice elected by the 
people and judges selected from the various courts. If this plan of 
reorganization were accompanied by the appointment of judges 
on the merit system the efficiency of the courts as dispensers of 
justice to all might be vastly increased. 

In most large cities are to be found professional bondsmen who 
thrive off a lucrative business with the criminal class. False se- 
curity is frequently given, and only a small per cent of bonds for- 
feited are ever collected. Meanwhile, dangerous criminals while 
awaiting trial are turned loose to commit further robberies and 
other crimes in order to pay the bondsmen. The courts can prevent 
such abuses in many cases by refusing to release such criminals on 
bonds furnished by professional bonding agents. 

More Scientific Treatment of Offenders. Treatment of all of- 
fenders, adults as well as children, should be “individualized” and 
conducted in such a way as to rebuild, if possible, the character of 
these persons who have broken the law. We have already men- 
tioned the necessity of having each case studied by experts who can 
supply reliable information on the physical and mental traits and 
social history of the offender. Then, when the courts are provided 
with this necessary information, they should prescribe treatment 
much as a doctor might for his patient. 

If, in the judgment of the court, the offender is not a hopeless 
menace to society and can be taught to mend his ways with a little 
wise guidance, he may be placed on probation. That is, he will be 
given his freedom and placed under the guidance and supervision 
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of a probation officer, or some other able person who will try to 
understand his problems, help him meet them, and encourage him 
to live an upright, law-abiding life. In Massachusetts, where the 
probation idea originated, the courts placed on probation about 
one fourth of all persons convicted, and from 75 to 85 per cent 
are reported as getting along satisfactorily. In consequence not a 
prison cell has been built in this state in twenty years, the crime- 
rate has decreased, and the jails of Fall River, Taunton, and sev- 
eral other cities have closed. 

Advocates of probation do not claim that all types of offenders 
can be treated in this manner. Where the scientific study of the 
case reveals serious physical or mental defects, or a long record of 
delinquencies, imprisonment or institutional care may be necessary. 
They do insist, however, that for certain classes of offenders, im- 
prisonment in jails or penitentiaries is not only unnecessary, but 
will work positive harm, developing in the convicted person a hos- 
tile attitude toward society and confirming him in his ways of 
wrongdoing. Such persons will be much more likely “to go 
straight” under the guidance of a paid full-time probation officer 
employed by the court. Probation officers can study the home and 
neighborhood surroundings and perhaps remedy conditions that 
would be apt to cause the offender to repeat his delinquencies. 

Another advantage of this method lies in the fact that it effects 
a big saving in expense, since it costs over ten times as much to 
keep a convicted person in prison as it does to provide him efficient 
probation. Furthermore the probationer can continue to help sup- 
port his family, who might, as frequently happens, be the chief 
sufferers if he were placed in confinement. 

Another method of treating convicted offenders is parole. This 
is the conditional release of a prisoner after he has served part of 
his sentence. All but three of the states now have parole laws. This 
system, if properly carried out, may encourage prisoners in good 
behavior in order to become eligible for parole. If a sufficient num- 
ber of competently trained and honest parole officers are provided, 
paroled offenders may be supervised and assisted in their efforts 
to make good. The difficult readjustments which every prisoner 
must make in passing from the institution to the community are 
thus greatly simplified. The system has been criticized because of 


frequent abuses, especially when political influence is used in the 
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Better Prison Methods. In fitting treatment to the needs of 
individual offenders, it will, of course, become necessary to provide 
special institutions for the various classes which can be dealt with 
only by institutional methods. Thus, delinquents who are adjudged 
mentally defective should be placed in institutions for people of 
that class, and young boys and girls who cannot be corrected by 
probation and similar treatment should be placed in separate in- 
stitutions for juvenile delinquents. It is especially important that 
offenders who are to be confined in institutions be sent to the 
right institutions, and the authorities should make a careful study 
of each offender for that purpose. 

The indeterminate sentence is taking the place of fixed penalties 
prescribed by law. Under the indeterminate sentence an offender 
is not given a definite sentence, say of ten years, but a maximum 
and minimum limit is fixed by the court or legislature, and the 
actual time served within these limits is left to a parole board. 
His early release will depend largely on his good conduct during 
confinement, which gives the prisoner an incentive to make the 
best prison record possible. If his behavior during confinement 
is such that the prison officials think it would not be safe to re- 
lease him, he can be kept in prison up to the maximum limit. 
The indeterminate sentence goes hand in hand with the parole 
system, and, like the latter, its effectiveness will depend much 
upon the wisdom with which it is administered. 

Some advocate doing away with the limits fixed by legislatures 
or courts altogether, making the, sentence wholly indeterminate. 
No doctor, they say, would be so foolish as to place a maximum 
and minimum time for a patient to remain in a hospital. Under 
the present system there can be no doubt that many criminals 
are released at the expiration of the maximum sentence who have 
given no evidence of reform, and who are still a menace to society. 
Until provisions are made for a much more careful study of the 
individual offender, however, legislatures and courts will undoubt- 
edly continue to impose maximum and minimum limits. 

Reforms of so many types are advocated in connection with 
our prisons that it will be impossible to mention more than a few. 
Many believe that close confinement within narrow cells and 
prison walls is not a humane way to treat even the worst crim- 
inals. Fear, repression, rigid discipline, silence, and idle brooding 
neither prepare the criminal for responsible citizenship nor deter 
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him from further crime when liberated. The substitution of penal 
farms or colonies where the prisoners carry on their own indus- 
tries and farm work is being undertaken in a few states. At Lor- 
ton, Virginia, and Rockview, Pennsylvania, new-style prisons have 
been built which have no walls surrounding them. Comfortable 
dormitories without heavy steel entrances or barred windows are 
provided for the well-behaved prisoners. The life at these prisons 
is much freer and more natural; the men move freely about and 
converse with each other at their work, and the usual detach- 
ment of guards with loaded rifles is absent. Yet the number of 
escapes from such prisons have been fewer than from many pris- 
ons of the older type. 

The new type of prison plant is designed more like an educa- 
tional institution and less like a walled Bastile. The inmates are 
organized in a community and have a voice in their own govern- 
ment. In a few prisons instruction is given in the elementary school 
subjects, and also in civics, bookkeeping, drawing, stenography, 
and other vocational subjects. Better sanitation, improved food, 
healthful recreation, and more adequate medical attention are 
found than in the older type of institutions. The purpose of these 
prisons is not to “coddle” the inmates; neither is it to “punish” 
them in the sense of “getting even.”’ Rather the aim is to strengthen 
character, teach useful vocations, train in citizenship, and restore 
self-respect. Before such improvements can be instituted on a wide 
scale, prisons must be taken out of politics and a different type 
of officials secured. 

Better Prison Organization. Reforms of the kind here set 
forth would require a new organization of state institutions for 
various classes of offenders. In the past prisons have been catch- 
alls for law breakers of every sort. If the plan for individualized 
treatment is to be followed, institutions fitted and equipped for 
special functions must be provided. Students of criminology gener- 
ally agree that the state system of institutions should include the 
following : 

1. A central receiving station where all offenders would first 
go to be studied and classified. At Sing Sing, New York, such a 
receiving station is now being built. 

2. One or more farm and industrial institutions to which 
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would be sent adult offenders who are normal, or nearly so, in 
their physical and mental traits. 

3. An industrial reform school for SMe offenders where 
emphasis would be placed on vocational training. 

4. A separate institution for offenders who are found to be 
feeble-minded or below normal in intelligence. 

5. A separate institution for psychopathic criminals, including 
those commonly called “insane,” and epileptics. 

Some would add a penitentiary in which would be confined 
professional criminals and those who offered little hope for refor- 
mation, and also a separate place for political prisoners, though 
few states have many of the latter sort. Of course, separate pro- 
visions should be made for the two sexes. 

In every community there should be one or more houses of 
detention for persons accused of crimes. Since many persons ac- 
cused of breaking the law are innocent, being held in this deten- 
tion house should be no disgrace. Sometimes it is necessary to 
hold important witnesses for a trial, and decent and appropriate 
provisions should be made for them. 

The Families of Prisoners. Little attention in the past has 
been given the families of persons serving terms in prison. We 
would all agree that it is unjust to make innocent persons suffer 
for the crimes of another, yet this is what happens in many cases 
where the offender is the breadwinner and leaves his wife and 
children without means of support. In such cases the children may 
be obliged to leave school to go to work, or the mother may have 
to appeal to charity. Every state should work out a system of 
caring for the families of persons imprisoned for crime, In prisons 
that provide well managed industries or farm work, able-bodied 
prisoners will be able to earn more than enough for their own 
support, and the surplus can be used to help those made depend- 
ent by their imprisonment. Enough should be added to these earn- 
ings to enable their dependents to provide themselves with the 
necessaries of life. 

Other Injustices. Another group of people unjustly treated 
under our present system are those wrongfully accused of crime. 
Poor people, especially, who are unjustly charged with crimes, and 
unable to furnish bail, suffer loss of working time as well as the 
expenses for legal defense. All those who are acquitted of offenses 
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should be paid for the financial losses suffered as a result of the 
detention and trial. It is not enough to say that the person unjustly 
arrested and tried for an offense he did not commit can sue offi- 
cials for damages. Few people would care to risk the additional 
expense of such a suit, and very often the official who made the 
arrest would have little or no property that could be attached. 
A system whereby persons falsely accused are indemnified, fol- 
lowing their acquittal, for financial losses suffered as a result of 
their detention has prevailed for many years in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Hungary, Germany, and Switzerland. Massachusetts 
has a law which provides for such indemnification if the detention 
exceeds six months. 

Likewise those persons who have been convicted and punished 
for crimes, of which they are later found to be innocent, should 
be compensated for their loss of earnings as well as any expenses 
to which they or their families were put in connection with the 
trial or imprisonment. Such measures would help prevent needless 
arrests, and would create a stronger public opinion in favor of 
greater efficiency in courts and police departments. 

Summary. The American people are faced with a serious prob- 
lem of delinquency and crime. The new viewpoint regards crime 
as a social situation involving group standards and individuals 
whose conduct departs therefrom. Crime is responsible for great 
loss of life, property, and social unity. The United States compares 
unfavorably with England and other countries in its crime-rate, 
due largely to the instability and diversity of its population. Among 
the causes of crime are such individual factors as defective hered- 
ity, mental abnormalities, bad habits, and physical defects; and 
such social factors as family and neighborhood disorganization, 
gang influences, the conflict between old and new standards (cul- 
ture conflict), and the failure of such institutions as school, church, 
and government. Old theories of punishment demanding vengeance 
and repression are giving way to the more constructive purposes 
of reformation and prevention. Classification of criminals is made 
with a view to adapting treatment to individual needs. Scien- 
tific methods have been fruitfully applied in the treatment of 
juvenile delinquents through juvenile courts and probation. Re- 
form of our system of criminal justice is necessary before adult 
offenders can be dealt with scientifically. Prisons have for the most 
part failed in their task of rehabilitating delinquents and criminals, 
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though some are succeeding by introducing community responsi- 
bility and self-control. Remedies proposed as a solution for the 
crime situation include prevention, through elimination of demor- 
alizing conditions, and constructive work by child guidance clin- 
ics, schools, and social agencies ; reform of law, courts, and prison 
methods; and scientific study and treatment of the individual 
offender. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


I. Committees of the class should visit the prosecuting attorney and 
local lawyers for information concerning crime and criminal justice. 
List the number of felonies and misdemeanors committed during the last 
year, and the number of convictions for each type. 

2. If possible, secure an estimate of the cost of crime to the county or 
city over that period. A New Jersey authority estimates it costs $2,200 to 
find, prosecute, and punish the average criminal in that state. How would 
that estimate compare with the estimated cost in the local county or state? 
Another authority has said we spend more money on our criminals than 
on our education. Would that hold true for the local area being studied? 

3. Do the attorneys interviewed believe that crime as a whole is in- 
creasing? Or is the increase limited to certain forms of crime? Discover 
if possible what per cent of the convictions were made under laws passed 
within the last ten years. 

4. Outline conditions in the local community which might be included 
among the social factors causing crime. Does crime increase during busi- 
ness depression? Are there certain parts of town which attract “gangsters” 
and other undesirable characters? 

5. Get from the lawyers interviewed a list of the “dead” or unenforceable 
laws on the statute books. 

6. Ascertain how much time elapses in typical cases between the arrest 
of an accused person and the conclusion of his trial. 

7. Which of the causes of crime mentioned in this chapter are most 
serious in the local community? What causes not covered in the chapter 
can be observed? What is being done in this community to abolish these 
causes of crime? Which of these causes can best be dealt with by the local 
government? by the state government? by the federal government? Which 
can best be handled by non-governmental agencies? 

8. Make a list or diagram showing the various measures taken by the 
community or its residents as protection against crime. 

9. Do the courts make use of the services of psychiatrists or psycholo- 
gists? Do the laws of the state permit the courts to place adult offenders 
on probation? Do the local courts have a careful study made of the 
social history, family circumstances, and physical and mental traits of 
every convicted person in order to plan individual treatment for all cases? 

to. Are there special courts for juvenile offenders? If so, do such courts 
have full-time probation officers to supervise juvenile delinquents who 
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are placed on probation? Do the schools coédperate in dealing with juvenile 
delinquents? If so, how? Are juvenile offenders ever placed in jail? If 
there are no special juvenile courts, how are juvenile delinquents dealt 
with? (Make necessary inquiries of judges, lawyers, probation officers, 
and others.) 

11. If possible, the class should attend one of the local courts while 
it is in session. Observe the part taken by the lawyers on both sides, by 
the judge, the jury, and the court officers. Is there any effort on the part of 
the lawyers for the defense and the prosecution to mislead the jury or play 
on the emotions of its members? What use is made of legal technicalities ? 
Discuss the advisability of requiring decisions of juries to be unanimous. 

12. How are accused persons too poor to employ a lawyer defended? Does 
the state or community have public defenders? What would be the ad- 
vantages of having such officers? What are the requirements for admission 
to the bar in the state? What are the qualifications of judges of the local 
courts, district courts, and state supreme court? What is their term of 
office ? 

13. Visit the prosecuting attorney, and discuss with him some of the 
problems raised in the text. What proportion of persons suspected of crime 
in the community are indicted by the grand jury, and what proportion by 
the prosecuting attorney? What facilities does the prosecutor’s office have 
for the investigation of cases? What salary does the prosecutor receive? 
How could the prosecuting function be made more efficient? 

14. Visit the county or municipal jail. (Committees of the class may 
be selected to make these several visits, reporting the results of their 
investigation to the class.) What classes of offenders are confined in the 
jail? Is it used both for detention and imprisonment of those sentenced for 
short terms? Are witnesses sometimes held over in the jail? How are the 
inmates fed? Who looks after sanitary conditions? Observe sleeping 
quarters, toilet facilities, and ventilation arrangements. Is any work pro- 
vided? Are there any means of recreation? 

15. Visit the police department. (In small towns, the constable or marshal 
may be interviewed.) What are the duties of the police officers? How are 
candidates for positions on the force selected? What experience and training 
are required of appointees? What salaries are paid? What duties, other 
than apprehending law breakers, are required of the police force? Inquire 
of the police concerning the codperation secured from the police of other 
cities in the tracing of criminals. 

16. How is the sheriff chosen? Do well qualified men seek this position? 
What is the salary? Does the sheriff receive fees for the number of 
arrests? Is this a wise practice? What mileage does he receive when 
travelling on official business? To what extent does the sheriff codperate 
with the prosecuting officer in investigation of. crime? 

17. Make a list of the penal institutions of the state. Show the types of 
offenders for which they are used. Is there an industrial reform school 
for delinquent boys? For delinquent girls? What use is made of the 
indeterminate sentence? What percentage of cases are paroled? Do these 
institutions have the services of trained parole officers to supervise paroled 
offenders? What proportions of those paroled commit violations of the law 
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or conditions of the parole? (Get annual reports of state institutions, aid 
consult local officers). 

18. Does the state have special provisions for feeble-minded criminals? 
psychopathic criminals, or those mentally diseased? for drug addicts and 
extreme cases of alcoholism? How are offenders of these types studied and 
classified ? 

19. What facilities do the penal institutions provide for the employment 
of prisoners? Are prisoners ever leased out to private contractors? Are the 
families of prisoners aided from their earnings? Has the state tried the 
industrial farm or penal colony plan? Do prisoners have opportunities 
for recreation and amusements? Are religious services regularly held? 
Are the prisoners allowed to organize for partial self-government? Has the 
merit system or honor system been introduced ? 

20. What suggestions have been made for the reorganization of our 
system of criminal justice? ; 
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CHAPTER XVI 
SCIENCE AND ART IN SOCIAL LIFE 


Science Changes our World. The world we live in to-day is 
a very different world from that inhabited by our ancestors. Even 
the most prophetic thinkers of a few generations ago, if suddenly 
returned to life again, probably would fail to recognize it as the 
same planet. Moreover, the rate of change is ever accelerating. 
The world of the last three centuries has undergone a greater 
transformation than that taking place during thousands of years. 
before, and the last fifty years have witnessed the most remarkable 
changes of all. This amazing transformation has been largely the 
work of science. 

We are so used to the daily “marvels of science,’’ and so accus- 
tomed to powerful machines, ingenious labor-saving devices, swift 
means of transportation and communication, and similar products 
of scientific invention, that most of us take such things as a matter 
of course. The ‘dizzy pace of change may at times bewilder us 
somewhat, but it is so much a part of our scheme of things that 
it seldom excites our wonder. 

Whether for good or ill, man has, in perfecting scientific method, 
hit upon a means of completely altering and transforming his 
world. Achievements that formerly would have taken many cen- 
turies of painful trial-and-error to attain are in this age the daily 
grist from the mills of scientific experimentation and research. 
Nature has been forced to yield up her secrets in ways hitherto 
undreamed of and at a rate that makes it well-nigh impossible 
for even the most gifted and industrious specialist to keep abreast 
of all the new knowledge in his own field. 

We are apt to confuse mere rapidity of change with real prog- 
ress that adds to human welfare. Though science has remade our 
world, it is a debatable question whether it has as yet added to 
the total of human happiness. The significant point is that science 
has given man the power to transform the conditions of living 
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and to control his environment in a way never before possible. 
The power to transform and, control by means of science is per- 
haps the greatest achievement of mankind, The power may be 
put to very bad uses. Scientific discoveries and inventions may 
prove a curse rather than a blessing to society, as when they 
are used for purposes of wholesale destruction in war. We shall 
have more to say about this point later on. 

The failure of men to make wise use of all scientific discoveries 
and to turn the newly released energies to the best account should 
not be blamed upon science. It seems more largely due to the half- 
civilized state of our present race, especially in the field of social 
relations. Selfishness, greed, and hate, traits which, in the opinion 
of some psychologists, have an instinctive basis inherited from 
our remote ancestors, stand in the way of a rational utilization 
of science. But the potency of scientific method should not be lost 
sight of because of widespread misuses of its fruits. Through it 
not only the physical world, but social relations and human nature 
as well, may in good time be refashioned and transformed. 

Achievements of Science. Science grew out of the practical 
needs of man in his struggle to adapt himself to the world in 
which he lived: The lower animals in the course of ages passively 
adapt themselves to their environment by biological changes in 
structure. Man long ago, due to his superior brain power and 
versatility, learned how to change the environment to meet more 
adequately his especial needs. As one writer has put it, environ- 
ment changes the animal, but man changes the environment. When 
man learned to fasten a haft to a stone axe, so as to give greater 
leverage and enable him to strike a more powerful blow, he was 
following this principle. The invention of tools and weapons 
marked the rude but epochal beginning of man’s scientific career. 
This beginning was made at least 50,000 years ago, long before 
the dawn of written history. 

The Egyptians of the ancient kingdoms developed a remarkable 
civilization in which science played a noteworthy part. When the 
annual floods of the Nile washed away the boundary marks of 
farms, some way of measuring the earth to reéstablish them was 
necessary. A system of surveying was devised which paved the 
way for the science of geométry. Mathematics was also applied to 
engineering tasks, some of which seem remarkable even to-day. 
Pictures of the time (2500 B.c.) show physicians performing 
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surgical operations upon their patients. In these and other achieve- 
ments, the Egyptians displayed keen powers of observation and 
great ingenuity in making practical applications of their limited 
knowledge of the facts of nature. 

The Babylonians nearly six thousand years ago began the study 
of astronomy and succeeded in determining the length of the year, 
the length of the lunar month, the movements of the planets, 
and the recurrence of eclipses. In the case of both the Babylo- 
nians and Egyptians, superstition and error were mingled with 
scientific knowledge. Superstitious beliefs always arise when man 
is ignorant of the ‘natural causes of events, and it requires a vast 
amount of scientific observation and research to clear away the 
false explanations. Moreover, nature is full of deceiving appear- 
ances. Is it not quite obvious to the common-sense observer, 
unhelped by science, that the earth is flat, that the sun moves 
across the sky from east to west while the earth remains station- 
ary, that a stick becomes crooked when placed partly in the water, 
that our shadows are spirit-selves which follow us everywhere we 
go? Early man naturally accepted these conclusions. 

The ancient Greeks laid the foundations of modern science and 
cleared away hosts of superstitions. The work of Thales, Anaxi- 
mander, Pythagoras, and others during the sixth and fifth centu- 
ries B.C. marked the beginning of a truly scientific inquiry into 
the causes of natural phenomena. Thales correctly predicted a 
solar eclipse, and taught how to measure the height of a pyramid 
by its shadow. Pythagoras worked out many of the principles of 
plane and solid geometry, and laid the foundation for the later 
achievements of Euclid, who carried this science nearly to its con- 
summation. Hippocrates, Father of Medicine, did more than any 
-other man prior to the modern period to place medicine on a 
scientific basis. Archimedes in the third century was the discoverer 
of many principles of mechanics, and solved some of the most 
difficult mathematical problems. 

Most influential of all, perhaps, upon the future progress of 
science, were the brilliant speculations and investigations of Plato 
and Aristotle. Plato, whose chief delight was mathematics and 
philosophy, sought to understand the true nature of man and of 
society. In his Republic he constructed an ideal state of society 
in which justice might be secured for all men. His pupil, Aristotle, 
systematized the knowledge of his time in the fields to-day desig- 
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nated as the sciences of physics, astronomy, geology, chemistry, 
botany, zodlogy, anatomy, physiology, and embryology, and added 
to the available knowledge ‘in these fields by his own fruitful 
investigations. He was perhaps the first to make extensive use 
of the experimental method in biology, and is said to have dis- 
sected specimens of fifty different species of animals, and to have 
watched the embryo of the chick develop during the incubation 
of the egg. He was much interested in logic, ethics, psychology, 
and political science, and made a comparative study of over a 
hundred constitutions of Greek city-states to get data for his 
writings on the science of politics. 

Much of the success of the Greeks in science lay in their keen- 
ness in deriving abstract principles from their observations. Their 
Egyptian and Babylonian predecessors had shown great skill in 
solving practical problems, but seldom were able to formulate 
their observations into abstract laws of wide generality. Perhaps 
the Greeks owed their success to the viewpoint, early established 
in Greek thought, that the universe is a domain of natural laws 
which may be known by man if only he has the wit to discover 
them. This view was in sharp contrast with that of Oriental think- 
ers, who believed the universe to be swayed by blind chance or 
the whims of fickle gods. The belief that all events are due to 
natural causes, and that where the causes of particular events are 
known they may be stated in principles or laws of universal valid- 
ity, may be regarded as the groundwork upon which rests all _ 
science. 

The medieval period marked an eclipse of the scientific spirit 
of the Hellenic world. Churchmen and feudal lords placed their 
reliance upon tradition and the writings of the past, and did not 
explore farther into the secrets of nature. With the awakening 
of learning in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, science found 
a new lease on life in the western world. The invention of the 
compass and the printing press opened vast new fields of human 
activity, and paved the way to a new spirit of inquiry. In 1530 
Copernicus completed his theory of the solar system, holding 
that the earth rotates on its axis, and revolves around the sun. 
Near the end of this century Galileo discovered the law of falling 
bodies and the law of the pendulum. A few years later he con- 
structed his telescope and observed the sun-spots, the moons of 
Jupiter, and the ring of Saturn, About the same time Harvey 
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advanced his theory of the circulation of the blood, and the march 
of progress in physiology was begun. 

The creed of the new science was best stated in the writings 
of Sir Francis Bacon. He condemned the medieval practice of 
accepting on authority the ideas of the great men of past ages. 
Their ideas should be put to the test of scientific experiment. 
Knowledge, he said, is Power, and knowledge of nature, obtained 
through cooperative research, will establish man’s control over 
natural forces. Newton’s success in demonstrating the law of grav- 
itation and the laws of motion in 1686-1687 brought to a close a 
century of brilliant scientific achievements. . 

The invention of the microscope, telescope, logarithms, calculus, 
the barometer, and the thermometer increased the range and accu- 
racy of observation and simplified computations and exact meas- 
urements. Near the end of the eighteenth century Priestley and 
Lavoisier added great impetus to chemistry by their researches, 
the former discovering oxygen, and the latter the relation of met- 
als to oxides. A few years before, Benjamin» Franklin in this 
country had performed his famous experiment with the kite, 
identifying lightning with electricity. In 1796 Dr. Jenner intro- 
duced vaccination. 

The nineteenth century was remarkable for the progress made 
in biology, psychology, and the social sciences. Outstanding was 
the theory of descent jointly worked out by Darwin and Wallace, 
which threw new light upon the development of all living forms. 
Scientific methods of research adopted during this century in the 
fields of anthropology, economics, political science, and psychology, 
produced important results. We shall have more to say about the 
development of these sciences presently. In recent times scientific 
discoveries and inventions have followed one another in such pro- 
fusion that to summarize them in a few words is impossible. 

It is the practical application of the discoveries of science, by 
means of inventions and technics, to the everyday arts of agri- 
culture, industry, transportation, and communication that has 
brought about the transformation of modern life in the manner 
already described. 

The achievements of science thus briefly outlined were the ac- 
complishments of a relatively small body of scientific workers. The 
number engaged in scientific research has never been large. In 
the earlier periods scientists faced tremendous difficulties. Com- 
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munication was slow and frequently cut off between nations, so 
that often workers in the same field did not know of important 
results obtained by their colleagues. Many of the early investi- 
gators were persecuted for their findings because they ran counter 
to the established beliefs of the time. Copernicus delayed the pub- 
lication of his theory of the solar system for thirty-six years, 
probably fearing the effects of his revolutionary discovery upon 
the masses of the people, who believed that the earth was the 
center of the universe. It is said that a copy of his book, declaring 
the sun to be the center of our solar system, was placed in his 
hands on his death-bed, but that he never opened it. 

To-day the position of scientific investigators is much more 
fortunate. Although the army of scientific workers is still com- 
paratively small and generally ill-paid, such workers are able to 
cooperate far more effectively in their researches because of our 
improved means of communication. International unity has become 
an accomplished fact in the field of science. Thus a high degree 
of specialization is made possible, and the American investigator 
of any research problem is able to benefit from the results ob- 
tained by other investigators in the same field anywhere in the 
world. In most countries external interference with science has 
disappeared, and the scientist is free to pursue his search after 
truth, however disturbing his results may be to cherished beliefs. 

The Method of Science. If we are to understand how science 
has penetrated the hidden mysteries of nature, transformed the 
world in which we live, and accomplished the other remarkable 
things outlined above, we need to know something of its method. 
This is a big subject, and we cannot expect to treat it exhaustively 
in these few pages. Yet the subject is not so complicated and 
mysterious as it is sometimes made to appear, and it should be 
possible for us to get a fairly clear idea of what science is, and 
how it goes about its tasks. 

Science may be viewed in several ways. One may regard it 
as a body of knowledge, knowledge that has been carefully veri- 
fied and reduced to abstract laws or generalizations under the 
heads of the various “sciences,” such as chemistry, astronomy, or 
geology. Or one may view it as the method or type of activity 
that has produced this knowledge. In this sense science is a way 
of finding out things, a method of solving problems. But students 
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who have studied psychology will recall that all reflective think- 
ing is bent upon the task of solving problems. Science, then, viewed 
as a method, is only a specialized kind of reflective thinking. It is 
thinking rigorously ‘verified, painstakingly safeguarded, and thor- 
oughly tested out in action or experiment. 

If we clearly understand what is meant by scientific method, the 
organized bodies of knowledge which make up the several sciences 
will no longer seem so remote and mysterious to those of us who 
are not scientists. We can best gain this understanding, perhaps, 
by turning to Professor John Dewey’s analysis of a complete act 
of thought.* 

1. Thinking begins with a problem. Most of our actions are 
determined by habit and do not involve real thinking. We rise, 
dress, eat our meals, go about our daily work, and so on, with 
a minimum of conscious effort. It is when habit fails to meet the 
situation and we are confronted by a felt difficulty or perplexing 
situation that reflective thinking begins. A doctor thinks when he 
has to diagnose a new case, a lawyer thinks when he considers 
the elements of a dispute, a student thinks when he applies his 
knowledge to the solution of a problem in geometry, an educator 
thinks when he considers the best method of improving the school 
system. 

2. The problem must be clearly defined. Before any progress 
can be made in reaching an answer, the conditions of the question 
must be clarified. The lawyer must know just what difficulty his 
client is involved in. The geometry student must know all the 
“givens” and just what he has “to find.” The educator must have 
a thorough knowledge of the school situation in order to “put his 
finger” on those conditions that give rise to the problem. 

3. Suggestions of possible solutions to the problem then spring 
automatically into mind. Answers flash up—we might do this, 
or we might do that. If we have defined the problem clearly and 
are thoroughly familiar with the background into which it fits, 
or have had other experiences of a similar nature, the suggestions 
arising for a solution will be fruitful and numerous. The motorist 
of long experience, whose car suddenly sputters, then comes to a 
dead stop in the road, instantly has in mind a flood of suggestions 


1 Adapted from Introduction to Reflective Thinking, by Columbia As- 
sociates in Philosophy. 
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as to the explanation of his difficulty. The gasoline might be ex- 
hausted, the wiring might be short-circuited, or the gas-line to 
the carburetor might be clogged. 

4. The various suggestions must be thought out to their probable 
conclusions. Instead of acting out each suggestion’ at once, we try 
it out imaginatively, a process of mental trial-and-error. In doing 
this, we infer that such-and-such will be pretty sure to happen, if 
the given suggestion is followed out. By this process of mental 
elaboration, the various proposed solutions are tried out in advance 
without the necessity of overt action and the inevitable consequences 
which follow every act. In this way those that promise undesirable 
consequences or seem inadequate to solve the problem are 
eliminated. 

A suggestion is finally accepted and carried out. If every factor 
in the problem has been carefully analyzed, and the suggestion 
carefully weighed in advance, the solution will probably prove 
successful. But we can never be certain that our thinking is sound 
until we have tested it out in action. Chance and unforeseen con- 
tingencies can never be wholly eliminated from our calculations. 
“The best laid plans of mice and men gang aft agley.” Only by 
action or experimentation can we verify our thinking. z 

How Science Solves Problems. The only significant difference 
between scientific thinking and the kind of reflective thinking 
analyzed above lies in the scrupulous care and methodical pains 
employed by the scientist to eliminate possibility of error. The 
scientist begins with a problem or perplexity. He defines and 
clarifies his problems, stripping it of superfluities and non- 
essentials, and tries to ascertain the exact facts. He brings to bear 
upon it all available knowledge which might help him to under- 
stand it. The facts, in the light of this “given” knowledge, suggest 
one or more hypotheses. A hypothesis is a “guess” made plausible 
by the existing knowledge of the facts. It is a possible solution or 
explanation of the problem. If it squares with all the known facts, 
the scientist will accept it tentatively and test it out as a solution 
of his problem through action or experiment. If the hypothesis 
meets these tests it is accepted as conclusive. 

Hypotheses which have been tested and verified in action may 
be formulated as scientific laws. Such laws are simply statements 
of the invariable sequences observed in nature, and are used by 
the scientists as tools to assist in solving other problems, They 
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become part of the great fund of tested and systematized knowledge 
which enables us to predict what effects will follow from certain 
given conditions. It is this ability to predict accurately the succes- 
sion of natural events by means of scientific laws that has enabled 
man to achieve his remarkable control over physical nature, of 
which we will have something to say in another section. Knowledge 
of the causes of things in the world about us give us added security 
and enhanced power in controlling the forces of nature in our 
behalf. In working out these cause-and-effect relationships between 
natural events and formulating them in scientific laws, the scientist 
clears up the mysteries and paradoxes of nature which obstruct 
and mislead the activities of men, and makes our world in some 
measure understandable and manageable. 

The concrete example which we set forth below will throw 
light upon this rather abstract statement. of science as a means 
of solving problems in the natural world. Biologists were con- 
fronted with a most puzzling problem, viz., how does microscopic 
life originate in any liquid previously free from any organisms? 
Are such micro-organisms products of “spontaneous generation,” 
or are they offspring of other creatures like themselves that are 
somehow, in a way not understood, introduced into the fluids? The 
solution of this problem shows the methods employed by modern 
experimental science. 


A Scientific Investigation.? “The natural scientist has always rec- 
ognized that in. most instances organisms are propagated by parents 
similiar to the offspring. Another mode of generation, however, 
was formerly widely believed in. ‘Heterogenesis,’ the creation of a 
living organism out of inorganic matter, was generally accepted as 
another method. Animals as high in the scale of life as the frog were 
thought of as being in some cases the product of spontaneous gen- 
eration. Eels were said to have come into being suddenly from the 
slimy ooze of the river Nile, and caterpillars and many insects were 
supposed to be the spontaneous product of the leaves on which they 
fed. A formula for creating mice was even suggested; and it was 
shown that they could be procured by putting grains of wheat with 
some dirty linen in a receptacle, whereupon the mice would presently 
appear. Decaying meat was regarded especially as a source of spon- 


2 Columbia Associates in Philosophy, Introduction to Reflective Think- 
ing, quoted by permission of, and 18) arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass, 
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taneous generation of living matter: Worms and maggots were sup- 
posed to find their origin in putrefying flesh. , 

“An Italian, Francesco Redi, in the seventeenth century, dence 
the truth of this last example. He placed the meat in a receptacle over 
which he fastened a paper cover. The meat yielded no products. Chang- 
ing the cover, he put gauze over the meat through which the odor of 
the flesh could rise. Flies were attracted to it, laid their eggs on the 
gauze, and these developed upon it instead of on the meat. By such 
simple experiments as this the theory of spontaneous generation grad- 
ually lost ground and might well have been vanquished altogether 
but for the invention of the microscope. 

“It is a curious fact, not without parallel in other cases, that the 
development of this instrument led temporarily to the revival of an 
erroneous theory. The microscope, which has in so many directions 
advanced our understanding of the world of nature, was the immediate 
cause of the revival of the theory of heterogenesis, for by its aid 
there were discovered innumerable tiny organisms invisible to the 
naked eye, but which lived and had their being and could now be 
observed. These micro-organisms, it was said, came spontaneously into 
being in any liquid, however free it had been from these infusions 
previously . 

“Many experiments were performed by the defenders of the theory 
of spontaneous generation to show that previously sterile water gen- 
erated life in this way and possessed ‘vegetative force.’ The question 
was the subject of endless debate and much abstract speculation. The 
doctrine of spontaneous generation, mysterious though it was, ap- 
pealed to simplicity-loving minds, and the opposing views found it 
well-nigh impossible to substitute a convincing explanation . . . What 
was most needful was a mind which would frankly face the problem, 
locate the difficulty, and suggest some natural hypothesis susceptible 
of proof or disproof. What conditions are necessary before these living 
beings can appear? That question had to be answered. But the oppos- 
ing theorists failed to suggest any method of testing their conclusions. 
Indeed, every one seemed to secure the very results which he had 
anticipated and desired. And when an opponent offered contrary 
testimony, his ‘error’ could readily be assigned to special « causes of 
which he had failed to take account. 

“It remained for a patient and open-minded investigator to rake 

-a fresh start, to state his problem as simply as possible, to consider the 
implications of his statement, and to examine each of these in order 
to see which were relevant to the question and which were’ not. It 
was the great French biologist, Louis Pasteur, who in. 1860 set about 
this laborious task. Not neglecting the testimony of the past, but re- 
fusing to accept without scrutiny the opinions even of ‘men of genius,’ 
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he was not afraid to consider any theory, however ‘ridiculous or fan- 
tastic’ it might at first appear. Above all he conscientiously avoided 

_ jumping to conclusions; for whereas, as he himself stated, it was im- 
possible not to lean to some theory, he endeavored to hold it in sus- 
pended judgment and, ‘while marching forward to establish some new 
facts, sought arguments against himself and turned back to strengthen 
points which seemed yet weak.’ 3 

““Can matter organize itself? Can living beings come into the 
world without having been preceded by beings similar to them?’ Thus 
he stated his problem. Locating the question more definitely, he asked 
himself whence the minute organisms which the microscope disclosed 
in previously sterile liquids had come. Can these have come in from the 
air, and if so can they be there discovered? If such germs exist in the 
atmosphere, it should be possible to gather them from it, and to this 
attempt Pasteur first addressed himself. By drawing a current of air 
through a cotton filter, he found deposited on the latter germs and 
spores like those under consideration. Had he then proved his point? 
No, for the cotton was itself an organic substance, and might there- 
fore have given rise to these organic particles. Pasteur substituted 
a mineral filter, asbestos, for the cotton, and again an air current left 
its deposit. 

“But the heterogenists were ready with another objection. If these 
germs exist in the air, they asked, why is the atmosphere not clouded 
with them, or are they, perchance, unevenly distributed, being thick 
at one point and rare at another? Such an arrangement seemed utterly 
ridiculous. But while they laughed, Pasteur set about his investiga- 
tions, using specimens of air in different places to discover whether 
their effects were indeed uniform or different. In the streets of Paris, 
in his cellar laboratory, in country fields, and on Alpine glaciers 
Pasteur performed his tests. The results varied greatly, and upon com- 
pleting these investigations he was led to formulate his belief that ‘the 
dusts suspended in atmospheric air are the exclusive origin, the neces- 
sary condition of life in infusions.’ 

“How could Pasteur justify so daring an hypothesis? Up to this 
point he had, as we have seen, merely discovered that the germs which 
he was studying could be found in the atmosphere, and this in varying 
degree. But, granting that the air contained germs, could it be shown 
that these invariably came from the air? Predecessors of Pasteur had 
attempted to boil ‘putrescible’ liquids in closed tubes, and had thus 
succeeded in destroying the living organisms which they contained. 
But their opponents insisted that the excessive heat had also changed 
the ‘vegetative force’ of the fluids. How could Pasteur demonstrate 
that the air was the cause of the appearance of life in previously 


3 Vallery-Radot, Life of Pasteur, p. 99. 
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sterilized water without apparently impairing the liquid and thus in- 
troducing a new and perplexing problem? 

“He did it by taking liquids sterilized in each case by the same 
method and showing that organic life appeared in certain flasks and 
not in others. Here is his own description of the experiment: 

“T place a portion of the infusion into a flask with a long neck... . 
Suppose I boil the liquid and leave it to cool. After a few days mouldi- 
ness or animalculae will develop in the liquid. By boiling I destroyed 
any germs in the liquid or against the glass but that infusion being 
again in contact with air, it becomes altered as all infusions do. Now 
suppose I repeat this experiment, but that before boiling the liquid I 
draw the neck of the flask into a point, leaving, however, its extrem- 
ity open. Now the liquid of this second flask will remain pure . . 
What difference is there between these two vases? ... The only 
difference between them is this: in the first case the dusts suspended 
in air and their germs can fall into the neck of the flask and come into 
contact with the liquid, where they find appropriate food and develop. 
Thence microscopic beings. In the second flask, on the contrary, it is 
impossible, or at least extremely difficult, unless air is violently shaken, 
that dusts suspended in air should enter the vase. They fall on its 
curved neck. 

““This experiment is full of instruction. For this must be noticed, 
that everything in air save its dusts can easily enter the vase and 
come in contact with the liquid... Only one thing cannot enter 
easily, and that is dusts suspended in air. And the proof of this is, 
that if I shake the vase violently two or three times in a few days 
it contains animalculae or mouldiness. Why? Because air has come in 
violently enough to carry dust with it’... 

“We have here the secret of Pasteur’s method. He carefully con- 
trolled his conditions so that each factor could be considered. If the 
only changed condition was the change of atmosphere, then that 
change was, beyond peradventure, to be regarded as the cause of the 
varying results. Moreover, as this precondition varied, the conse- 
quences varied similarly. The clear light of analysis had been thrown 
on the situation, and had revealed the origin of the living organisms. 

“It may be noted that this discovery of Pasteur’s yielded far- 
reaching and significant results. His own work was to apply his new 
knowledge to the study of ferments, and these also he showed to be 
living beings, not yielded spontaneously as a matter of accident, but 
the product of entirely natural and controllable processes. The tre- 
mendous progress in the investigation of disease which the last half- 
century has witnessed followed this work, with the isolation of specific 
germs and the consequent discovery of remedies. In two instances, 
anthrax and smallpox, Pasteur himself was the pathfinder, but other 
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scientists of all nations followed his lead. The marvellous advance in 
surgery and in methods of sterilization associated with the name of 
Lord Lister, all owe their inspiration to this beginning,” 


Science and Truth. This account of Pasteur’s methods illus- 
trates more than the technique of experimental science. It reveals 
indirectly the scientific ideal, fidelity to truth. The scientist, in 
so far as he reaches this ideal, pursues his search for the truth 
wherever the trail may lead. He must have no presuppositions 
concerning the outcome which might influence his results. He must 
be ever vigilant against his own prejudices and other subjective 
factors. His personal preferences, inclinations, and emotional 
beliefs must be kept out of the picture. Science cannot proceed 
without theories or hypotheses, but the true scientist is more 
critical of his own theory than is his most carping opponent. Dar- 
win is said to have preserved every item of evidence that tended 
to disprove his hypothesis with greater care than the mass of 
evidence that sustained it. 

Men of science are human, however, and it is seldom that 
personal biases and convictions are entirely submerged. But the 
criticism of other scientists serves as a corrective. Each must 
publish his findings openly, detailing the methods employed, so that 
others may check up on the results. In the experiments of Pasteur, 
other scientists who were skeptical were free to duplicate his 
experiments, using their own apparatus. Those who did so obtained 
the same results, and were soon convinced that Pasteur’s theory 
was true. 

This attitude of suspended judgment, wariness, and skepticism 
is perhaps the chief difference between the thinking of the scientist 
and the average man who depends on “common sense.” Common- 
sense knowledge is often the funded results of long periods of 
trial-and-error experience, and is frequently characterized by 
surprising shrewdness and sagacity. Yet it is liable to yield the 
grossest errors. Common sense said that the earth was flat, that 
smallpox came as a curse, and that witches dried up cows. Such 
opinions are accepted uncritically on the weight of tradition or 
authority. Science is vastly superior as a means of arriving at the 
truth because it proceeds tentatively, cautiously, and critically, dis- 
counting prejudices and traditional authority, and testing every 
conclusion by all the relevant facts. 
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Science and Control over Nature. Scientific investigators have 
scored their most signal successes in the field of the physical 
sciences. These sciences have had the longest historical develop- 
ment, and lend themselves most readily to exact mathematical 
measurements. The remarkable discoveries in physics and chemis- 
try dating from the sixteenth century paved the way for the In- 
dustrial Revolution and made possible our complex modern eco- 
nomic world. The vast energies of Nature were brought under 
human control as a result of these discoveries, and our present age 
of steam, steel, and electricity was ushered in. During the last cen- 
tury biology has produced a series of achievements that place it on 
a par with the physical sciences. 

A survey of our present material civilization, had we the sil 
and space for such an undertaking, would show conclusively that 
the vital parts of its structure rest on foundations supplied by dis- 
coveries in the physical and biological sciences. Steam and electric 
power, which drive the machines in modern factories and maké 
possible our large-scale production and swift transportation, we 
owe to the investigations and discoveries of Watt, Faraday, and 
others. Modern agriculture with its improved varieties of plants 
and animals, crop rotation, fertilizers, control of insect pests, and 
labor-saving machinery has come about through applications of 
knowledge supplied by the sciences of physics, chemistry, botany, 
zoology, entomology, and embryology. Great cities like New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia would suffer huge losses by epidemic 
diseases were it not for modern medicine and sanitation, which 
in turn rest on knowledge furnished by the physical and biological 
sciences. We will leave it to the student whose curiosity is aroused 
to amplify this enumeration to his heart’s content. 

Thus in countless ways science has enabled man to penetrate the 
mysteries of Nature and to utilize natural energies in his own 
behalf. Yet new problems constantly arise as our material civiliza- 
tion advances in complexity, which place new demands upon the 
natural sciences. Such problems as reduction of waste in industry, 
better utilization of natural resources, cheaper and more universal 
sources of power, and increased food supply for our, mounting 
population must in due time be solved if our material culture is 
to persist, and their solution will depend, at least in large part, 
upon researches in the several natural sciences. 

Rational Control of Social Relations. When the history of 
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the present age is read by our descendants a few centuries hence, 
one singular fact will surely elicit their wonder. They will find 
it hard to understand why, in view of our remarkable success in 
applying the scientific method to the problems of Nature and the 
extensive control of natural energies thereby effected, we have 
failed so utterly to establish a scientific understanding and rational 
control of social relationships. It is a sad truth that we cannot 
predict or control the relations of men in society with anything like 
the certainty and efficacy that characterizes our scientific control 
of natural forces. 

Yet the scientific method is just as applicable to the solution of 
social problems as to the problems of the physical world, even 
though such application may be more difficult to achieve. There 
are various reasons for the tardiness of science to apply its 
method to the problems of human society. The reason most 
commonly assigned is the complexity of social phenomena as 
compared with those studied by the other sciences. Another reason 
is the fact that we cannot experiment with people or social groups 
in the way that the chemist experiments with gases or the biologist 
with guinea-pigs. Still another difficulty is found in the fact that 
people change while we study them, and the very fact that the social 
scientist is present and observing them will or may cause them 
to alter their conduct. Most difficult of all, perhaps, is the “per- 
sonal equation,” or bias of the scientist himself. In the physical 
field, his emotions and prejudices are not so directly involved, and 
a disinterested attitude can generally be attained. But the scientist 
who studies social problems is exposed to the same emotional 
convictions, biases, sentiments, and prejudices that sway other 
people who hold views on such problems. Since such emotional 
attitudes may be held unconsciously, the distortion may be al- 
together unintentional, though none the less fatal. Thus the dif- 
ficulty of attaining objectivity, or freedom from personal biases, 
has been a serious drawback to the scientific study of human society. 

In spite of the drawbacks, the last half century has witnessed 
considerable progress in psychology, anthropology, economics, 
sociology, political science, and other sciences dealing with problems 
of human behavior and the social activities of mankind. The social 
order we live in to-day has been made so complicated by the appli- 
cation of natural science to industry, commerce, transportation, 
and communication, that it is speedily becoming unmanageable. 
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Wars, strikes, race conflicts, unemployment, poverty, and social 
unrest are grim warnings of the dangers that beset our present 
social system. These problems are so complex and difficult that 
there seems little hope of solving them in the present state of our 
knowledge. If we are correct in this, development of the social 
sciences is one of our imperative needs. 

Scientific knowledge of society is not enough. Such knowledge 
must be effectively applied to the task of solving the social problems 
at hand. Crime, unemployment, urban congestion, child labor, and 
many other serious conditions might be greatly bettered, if only the 
knowledge now in the possession of a relatively few people could 
be utilized. Application of such knowledge awaits a more adequate 
machinery of social control. In Chapter XVIII we discuss the pro- 
cess of getting scientific knowledge of social problems translated 
into social policies which will effect their solution. It seems increas- 
ingly evident that man cannot be master of his social destiny until 
the trial-and-error development of society is replaced by conscious 
and rational control based on scientific knowledge. 

Humanizing of Knowledge. Before such a rational control 
of social events becomes a fact, we must find some way of accom- 
plishing what has been termed “the humanizing of knowledge.” 4 
The great mass of people, although they live in a world trans- 
formed by science and scientific inventions, have only the haziest 
notion of what science is or how it works. They feel little or no 
curiosity about the knowledge and methods that made possible the 
practical inventions and ingenious devices which science has sup- 
plied them. Most people, unfortunately, are content to view such 
things as mere conveniences. Science is regarded as a mysterious 
and high-brow cult, and when not ignored, is viewed half sus- 
piciously. 

As a result, a great many of us fail to take advantage of the 
wealth of accurate and thoroughly tested scientific knowledge in 
solving our personal problems and ordering our lives. Millions still 
depend on patent nostrums instead of scientific medicine. Scientific 
knowledge is still so little understood and so poorly assimilated 
by many of us that, so far as we are concerned, it might as well be 
stored away in hidden archives on the planet Neptune. While most 
people are quick to seize upon the “practical” discoveries of science, 
such as the radio or vacuum cleaners, they are prone to regard the 
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no less important scientific knowledge and theoretical principles 
which are not converted into such practical devices, with indif- 
ference or contempt. So it is that while millions of people have 
learned to use scientifically preserved foods, and gas and electric 
ranges, not many of them have taken pains to learn enough about 
the principles of dietetics or their own alimentary processes to 
enable them to form intelligent habits of eating and thus prolong 
their lives. Theoretical knowledge is widely held in derision, and 
traditions and superstitions handed down from the past are 
accepted by many in place of scientific information which would 
make a rational reconstruction of their life habits possible. 

The great chasm between science and the masses has another con- 
sequence of serious import. Scientific thinkers seeking after truth 
are frequently led to conclusions which are in sharp conflict with 
the dominant beliefs of the time. New scientific discoveries have 
often met with the fiercest intolerance on the part of certain 
reactionary groups. In America our firmly established tradition of 
freedom of thought and the guarantee of free speech in the Federal 
Constitution (First Amendment) have helped to protect science 
from the persecutions of those who have resented its teachings. 
The balance has been held by the multitude of fairly well informed, 
tolerant, open-minded people who have had wit enough to com- 
prehend the fundamental importance of free inquiry. The progress 
of science has been so rapid during recent years, however, that 
relatively few people have been able to keep up with its develop- 
ment and a large number are out of sympathy with science and its 
new knowledge. 

How can we remedy this situation and effect “the humanizing of 
knowledge”? The whole problem of education is involved in this 
question. In Chapter XVII suggestions are made for the recon- 
struction of our educational system along lines which might better 
encourage the scientific attitude and intellectual inquiry. Adult 
education, continuation schools, university extension courses, dem- 
onstration classes, and similar expedients are helping to meet this 
need. A great deal of readily understandable scientific information 
has not been in a form accessible to the lay reader. It has been so 
scattered through scientific journals and monographs, and so 
obscured by technicalities, that only a few experts have been able 
to acquire it. Within recent years a number of able writers have 
turned to the task of synthesizing, codrdinating, and reducing 
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to clear and simple terms knowledge contributed by the various 
sciences. J. Arthur Thompson’s The Outline of Science, E. E. 
Slosson’s Creative Chemistry, and John Mills’ Within the Atom 
are examples of such attempts to “popularize” science. Science 
Service, edited by E. E. Slosson, Washington, D. C., supplies 
interesting popular articles on scientific subjects. 

The success which books like those cited have enjoyed is suf- 
ficient proof that the achievements of science make fascinating 
reading when told in a way that the average reader can under- 
stand. Public libraries make it possible for many people to read 
such books on scientific subjects, who would not be able to buy 
them because of the expense. Well-equipped libraries contain 
mines of valuable scientific knowledge for those who have the 
initiative and the leisure to dig out the ore. The popular demand 
for light fiction, shallow romances, and preposterous “thrillers” has 
resulted in many of our libraries becoming filled with books of 
this sort to the neglect of those having either ‘scientific or artistic 
merit. In most libraries in our smaller communities, even such 
well known popularized books of science as those we have men- 
tioned are lacking. 

Scientific Investigation. Our present civilization, the major 
features of which have been created by science, is obliged to rely 
more and more upon scientific investigation for its maintenance and 
progress. Many of the problems which our democracy faces, such 
as waste in industry, unemployment, crime, and dependency, can be 
satisfactorily solved, as we have repeatedly stated throughout this 
book, only by systematic scientific research. Consequently the im- 
portance of fostering investigations in the various sciences can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

Scientific research in America is carried on largely in colleges 
and universities making provisions for original investigations, in 
government departments and bureaus, and in research institutes 
supported either by philanthropic foundations or by private agen- 
cies. Excellent scientific work is being done in all of these, though 
each has its drawbacks. University professors are usually obliged 
to devote so much of their time and energy to teaching, that orig- 
inal research is made a side-line, and often they are handicapped 
by lack of equipment and financial support. The red tape of govern- 
ment bureaus often becomes an obstacle to the free quest after 
new knowledge by scientists in their employ. Research workers 
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in the endowed institutes or in the laboratories of private corpora- 
tions are usually given better equipment and more adequate funds, 
but they too often labor under the necessity of producing quick 
practical results. 

Yet the invaluable scientific researches carried on by the Rocke- 
feller Institute of Medical Research, the Carnegie Institution, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the United States Geological Survey, the 
Department of Agriculture, Johns Hopkins University, Columbia 
University, and the University of Chicago, to mention only a few 
of each type, indicate the far-reaching possibilities for the advance- 
ment of science in scientific institutions adequately supported and 
systematically fostered. Our expenditures upon such research have 
been negligiblé compared with the enormous benefits .derived. A 
few million dollars spent in the study of plant and animal diseases by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the state agricultural 
colleges, and experiment stations have resulted in savings of hun- 
dreds of millions to farmers and consumers. The tungsten filament 
lamp, perfected in the research department of the General Electric 
Company, has saved users of electricity many millions more. No 
one can estimate the saving of human lives which we owe to the 
various institutions of medical research. Probably no investment 
we can make will bring us such large dividends in human welfare 
as that spent in promoting scientific investigation. 

Art in Social Life. Science and art are more closely related 
than we are accustomed to think. In the broadest sense, art is 
the activity by which man controls his environment and transforms 
it in conformity with his needs and desires. In this sense art 
becomes as broad as life, and science is one of the arts. The world 
as man finds it is inadequate and does not supply offhand the things 
necessary to human welfare. Science seeks to understand the world, 
the better to control it. It is not concerned with the immediate 
enjoyment of things in that world. Art, however, finds joy or pathos 
in the life activities by which man shapes and utilizes his environ- 
ment. The delight and satisfaction all of us feel in performing in- 
teresting and purposeful activities which give play to our abilities 
and outlet for our emotions is the secret of art. 

Of course, practical activities come first. The house is built 
primarily for shelter, the blanket must first of all keep out the cold, 
the chief requirement of the spear is that it serve to kill game. But 
the desire to ornament, to decorate, to add the touch of beauty, is 
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universal, From the practical necessities arose the industrial arts 
by which society provides itself with food, clothing, shelter, roads, 
bridges, ships, railways, furniture, books, and the various other 
commodities that satisfy our wants. From the desire to ornament 
and beautify arose the fine arts—wood-carving, ceramics, painting, 
sculpture, music, drama, and the rest. They enable man to give 
utterance to the joy, the hope, the pathos, and the wonder which he 
finds in existence. 

Social Nature of Art. All art is social. Both the industrial arts 
and the fine arts developed out of group life and were passed on 
as part of the social inheritance. In primitive life, the industrial 
arts are cooperative activities, every detail of which is dictated 
by custom and tradition. The hunt, the harvest, the planting, and 
other momentous events in the industrial life of the tribe are 
marked by appropriate ceremonies in which all share. The industrial 
arts themselves and the ceremonies which grow up in connection 
with them are part of a unified folk life of shared activities. The 
fine arts appear when practical activities directed towards ends 
become pleasurable and are carried on for their own sake. Then 
surplus time and energy are used to ornament the products of 
the industrial arts. The clay vessels that hold the food and water 
may be made to tell the story of a recent victory over an enemy 
tribe, or the blankets that serve as clothes or bedding may be woven 
in cunning designs expressive of the fancies of the workmen. 
This union of the practical and decorative arts, characteristic of 
the community life of primitive peoples, contains an instructive 
lesson for our present civilization, of which we shall speak later. 

The fine arts tell the story of beauty. Their essence is com- 
munication of human emotions. When one reacts to the beauty of 
a sunset or spring landscape, his impulse is to express his feelings 
to some one else. The artist feels this same desire to communicate 
his feelings, and does so in a poem, a painting, or a sonata. True 
art is so largely because of its universal character ; it gives expres- 
sion to emotions that all people have felt in forms that they will 
react to and understand. It finds appropriate symbols for the uni- 
versal meanings of experience. 

Creative Expression. We shall not have space in these pages 
to recount the history of the various arts or to discuss the philoso- 
phy of art, or what distinguishes good from bad art. Many treatises 
have been written on these themes, to which the student may readily 
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refer. Our conception of art will be clarified and further reading 
on the subject made more intelligible, if we have a definite notion 
of the function of art. Art critics hold many conflicting theories on 
this point, but most of them agree that art is an instrument of 
creative expression. By this they mean that human impulses find 
a satisfying outlet in creating the objects or performing the 
activities that are called art. 

The painter puts something of the hope or tragedy of his own 
experience into his picture. The making of it becomes the most 
fascinating and compelling task of his life. Michelangelo is said 
to have worked until he fell asleep beside his canvas from sheer 
weariness, without removing his clothes. At dawn he would spring 
up and resume his work with renewed zest. The wood-carver or 
goldsmith of medieval times found himself completely wrapped up 
in the absorbing task of creating objects whose enduring beauty 
would somehow give utterance to his ideals. The joy of the good 
workman in his craft is perhaps the most solid foundation of human 
happiness. The creative expression he finds in his craftsmanship is 
art, quite irrespective of the esthetic response his completed product 
may evoke in others. Children find this same creative expression 
in the games they make up or in playthings they construct, 

Anticipation of the future satisfactions from the uses of the 
product fires the enthusiasm of the artist or craftsman, and trans- 
forms the tiresome drudgery of his task into play. Where this is 
true, labor is its own best reward. The-craftsmen of the medieval 
guilds are frequently cited as examples of workmen who found 
in their work true artistic expression. Even though the guild system 
may be somewhat idealized in the accounts we have of it to-day, it 
nevertheless illustrates the truth that the capacities and emotions 
of men can best be given fulfillment in creative work directed to 
ends of beauty or usefulness. 

Art in Our Machine Civilization. One of the most serious 
criticisms of our present industrial civilization is made in this 
connection. It is pointed out that the factory system, because of its 
minute division of labor, makes it difficult for the workman to 
derive any creative satisfaction from the operations he performs, 
or to feel any vital interest in the finished product. Production is 
split up into monotonous series of simple movements in which 


5 See particularly Reinach, Salomon, Apollo, and Faure, Elie, History of 
Art, 4 vols, 
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the completed object is lost sight of. The interest of the workman 
is in his wages. None of the feelings of his inner life, his yearn- 
ings, his raptures, his fleeting premonitions of beauty, flow into 
his work. In consequence machine production affords small oppor- 
tunities for creative expression. 

Partly as a result of this condition, art has become, according 
to the same critics, a plaything of the rich. Most of the patrons 
of the fine arts to-day are men of wealth and leisure, who surround 
themselves with galleries of the paintings of the old masters, price- 
less works of sculpture, rare pottery, and fine tapestries. Art thus 
becomes at best an affair of passive enjoyment reserved for the 
few, at worst a form of ostentation affected by the leisure class. 

“Father is surely proud of that painting,” said a lady to her 
friend whom she was showing through her palatial home. 

“Because it is a great work of art, I suppose,” replied the visitor. 

“No, because it cost fifty thousand dollars,” rejoined the other. 

The poorer classes, on the other hand, deprived of a creative 
outlet in their work and living in environments which afford them 
few if any contacts with things of beauty, seek the cheap excite- 
ment of movies and burlesque shows, trashy magazines, public 
dance halls, and other amusements which, whatever else may be said 
in their favor, are unworthy substitutes for true art. The condi- 
tions of modern urban life, moreover, are unfavorable to the 
natural development among the common people of the folk art, 
folk singing, folk dancing, community plays, and other art forms 
which the collective life of the European peasant has produced. Art 
in our present machine civilization, according to many critics, does 
not enter intimately into the lives of the masses of the people. 
Millions live in ugly frame houses or grimy brick apartments, 
furnished with manufactured rugs, chairs, tables, and other articles 
of stereotyped patterns, all built for cheapness and a quick market, 
rather than for long usefulness and beauty. The bill-board, the 
colored supplement of the Sunday paper, the “amusement park’ or 
“beach,” the movie, and the vaudeville show are about the nearest 
approach to artistic objects they encounter in the daily round of 
their existence. Other aspects of this problem and some of its con- 
sequences are discussed in Chapter XII. 

America’s Contribution to Art. Whether or not America has 
yet made Jasting and important contributions to the fine arts is 
a point about which opinions differ. Some hold that American 
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artists have been for the most part sterile. During the pioneer 
period, our people were absorbed in the labors of clearing the 
forests, breaking the land, building towns and cities, and develop- 
ing the resources of the continent. Consequently they gave little 
attention to artistic things. Moreover the austere Puritan tradition 
was not sympathetic to art. In later years the preoccupation of our 
people with business and commerce has turned most of their 
energies away from the fine arts. Yet America has had artists who 
were real geniuses, and it is generally believed that the best work 
of some of them will prove of lasting value. 

The art culture in which they grew and worked, however, was 
largely borrowed from Europe. Historical examples would seem 
to indicate that a native and original art usually flourishes only in 
a ground made ready by centuries of cultivation. The literary cul- 
ture transplanted from [england was the first to take firm root in 
American soil. Among our literary artists, Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Emerson, Poe, Lanier, Mark Twain, Whitman, and Howells have 
been successful in interpreting phases of American life. The art 
of painting has been slower in getting a start, yet Martin, Homer, 
Ryder, Whistler, La Forge, and Sargent have left very creditable 
work, and there are others who, admirers claim, will be among 
the great painters. Saint-Gaudens, Lorado Taft, and Daniel C. 
French have given us sculpture that is an inspiration, and Mac- 
Dowell, at least, belongs among the great composers. [ven if, as 
compared with older civilizations, America’s contributions to the 
fine arts are judged somewhat meager, one should not too hastily 
conclude that these arts are languishing in this country. Interest in 
them, it seems safe to say, has never before been so great, We have 
a growing number of young novelists, pocts, painters, composers, 
and playwrights, some of whom show great promise. 

Already architecture is recognized by European critics as a 
field in which Americans are making important contributions. The 
towering office buildings with their clean-cut lines, the well-lighted 
factories covering acres of ground, the huge bridges of concrete 
and stecl spanning wide rivers, represent the creative genius of 
the American people. Some may protest that such structures, being 
utilitarian and commercial, are foreign to the spirit of true art, 
sometimes defined as beauty for beauty’s sake. We shall not attempt 
to evaluate them in terms of art; it is safer to leave the verdict 
to another age, but we venture the assertion that such material con- 
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structions are as expressive of American civilization as any other 
achievements of our people. 

The question still remains whether there may be any art value 
in the movies, the comic strips, the musical revue, the comic opera, 
jazz music, and the other so-called “lively arts.” These are char- 
acteristically American, and some have insisted that, however 
ephemeral their value, they are the only truly native and original 
art we have produced. Judged by the standards of the fine arts, 
they are of minor significance, and yet it is at least possible they 
indicate lines along which our adolescent culture is groping for 
artistic expression. 

Esthetic Appreciation. Not all people can hope to create great 
works of art; such achievements are limited to a few geniuses who 
spend their whole lives in acquiring the necessary technique and 
skill. But nearly every one has a capacity for enjoying and appre- 
ciating art. This capacity, like most of the others we possess, re- 
quires training and experience for development. The man or 
woman who stands unmoved before a painting of rare beauty has 
not learned to sce what is there; such a person is blind to the ar- 
tist’s message because he does not understand the symbols through 
which the artist speaks. The same is true of the person who pre- 
fers jazz music to the symphonies of Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, or 
Brahms, or who is bored by a Wagnerian opera. 

He is like the savage chieftain who, the tale runs, attended a 
concert as the guest of a European monarch. He listened indif- 
ferently to several selections, and as the concert proceeded his in- 
difference turned to acute discomfort. Plainly he was not enjoying 
himself, and his royal host became quite concerned. But when, 
after the intermission, the orchestra began tuning the instruments 
ready to resume, his face lighted up with enthusiasm. Here was 
music which resembled that of his native land, and which he could 
appreciate. 

Esthetic appreciation, then, is something which depends to a 
large extent upon education in the fine arts. Like other forms of 
education, it should begin in childhood. Children who have the 
opportunity quickly learn to love beautiful paintings, poems, songs, 
and. other art works. Those who, early in life, are thoroughly in- 
troduced to the best in music, literature, and drama are not apt 
to become devotees of jazz or trashy magazine stories in their 
later years. They will have developed powers of esthetic apprecia- 
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tion which will make them capable of enjoying the inexhaustible 
resources of the fine arts. Parents who realize the influence of 
art upon character are generally successful in bringing their chil- 
dren in contact with some of its forms. The possibilities of esthetic 
training in the schools are treated in Chapter XVII. 

Art in Everyday Life. Those who have developed a genuine 
appreciation of artistic things possess a source of pleasure and 
satisfaction that is endlessly gratifying and never-failing. Such 
people will only be content with making art and esthetic pleasure 
a vital part of their everyday lives. There are many ways in which 
this may be done, only a few of which we shall suggest. 

The home itself may be made a small art center. In furnishing 
and decorating it, the family which knows and loves art has an 
opportunity for artistic expression. Many women find their chief 
creative outlet in making the home a place of beauty. The home that 
is tastefully furnished and decorated and supplied with a few 
art objects of real worth will make its lasting impression upon the 
personalities of the members. Accomplishing this is not altogether 
a matter of financial means; the home of more than one rich 
family remains inartistic and vulgar despite lavish expenditures, 
while the homes of some families of small means but artistic judg- 
ment are furnished in remarkably good taste and with pleasing — 
effect. 

The phonograph and radio enable people with critical taste to 
hear daily programs of excellent music. Millions of American 
homes are now supplied with one or both of these, and the blame 
for the fact that most people listen to superficial popular tunes 
rather than to music of the better type rests not so much with 
the phonograph or radio as with the faulty standards of the 
people themselves. Very satisfactory reprints are now made of 
the best paintings and may be had at small expense, Plaster casts 
of the great works of sculpture are somewhat more expensive, 
but small models may be obtained at prices within the reach of 
most families. The best classical literature can now be obtained at 
prices that are surprisingly low. The writings of modern artists can- 
not be had so cheaply, but they often cost no more than worthless 
novels that reach sales aggregating millions. Never before in 
history has so much of the world’s best art been made accessible to 
the masses of the people. The refinement, the enjoyment, and the 
inspiration of esthetic experience can be had by those of us who 
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learn the value of these priceless treasures. Art can now be a part 
of our everyday lives. | 

Art and the Community. The community has a responsibility _ 
in fostering the esthetic life of its people. Investments made in 
community art never fail to bring dividends. Community planning 
is important, for when our cities become overcrowded, smoky, 
grimy, and ugly, they smother the spirit of beauty in people’s lives. 

Art galleries, museums, parks, public monuments, libraries, and 
public buildings done in architecture of merit are some of the 
things that are provided by the larger communities. Some cities 
support symphony orchestras and civic opera companies. The “little 
theater” movement has revived the drama in some of the smaller 
towns. Nearly every town in the United States of a population 
over 2,000 has a band. Some states have laws that permit towns 
to levy a small tax for the support of a band which gives regular 
municipal concerts. The Chautauqua and Lecture Course are reg- 
ular institutions in the average small community, and while some 
might question the artistic merit of most of the programs, they 
doubtless have a brightening influence on many lives. 


An account of what one town of 10,000 people has done to provide 
art for its inhabitants may prove instructive.® This town has a munic- 
ipal band which furnishes free concerts, and maintains two small 
orchestral societies. Every.year it holds a musical festival to which 
choruses from all parts of the state come to compete for musical 
honors. The New York Symphony Orchestra, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and a number of great soloists have been brought 
to the city during these musical festivals. Each winter there are regu- 
lar concerts, and many of the best musical artists in the world have 
been heard there. A number of very good plays are presented each 
year in the local theater, some by professional companies, and others 
by “local talent.” Occasionally an opera company visits the community 
and presents Carmen, Aida, Robin Hood, or other favorite operas. 
Art exhibits are sometimes brought from larger cities and the people 
are given an opportunity to enjoy high class paintings. One of these 
exhibitions furnished by the Chicago Art Institute packed a hall hold- 
ing a thousand people. Also lectures were given on “Better Homes” 
by a landscape gardener and an interior decorator. In these and other 
ways the people of this community enjoy and participate in artistic 
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activities which many imagine are confined to a few of the larger 
cities. i 


Not many communities are so unfortunately situated that they 
cannot provide their people with some of the opportunities for en- 
joying art described above, and there are many that will be able 
to do more. Communities neglecting the artistic things, no matter 
how rich in material possessions, will be poor in the cultural and 
spiritual values that are indispensable to the “good life” men have 
sought since Socrates, 

American civilization is yet young, but we have already passed 
from the pioneer stage and are entering a new phase. If, as some 
critics aver, our culture possesses little of artistic worth, the 
reasons may be discovered in the traditions that have entered into 
the making of our present America. Interest in art seldom reaches 
a high point until there is reasonable stability, security, leisure, 
and freedom from more pressing economic needs, conditions that 
were not typical of the pioneer period. To-day no people are better 
supplied with material necessities than we, and we cannot plead 
the pioneer’s excuses for neglect of esthetic interests. What we 
lack to-day is the indefinable atmosphere of art that quickens the 
love of beauty in human hearts and furnishes the environment 
favorable to the growth of creative geniuses in the fine arts. 
Perhaps the America now in the building will supply that lack, 
and make possible creative work in the arts that is worthy of the 
splendid opportunities enjoyed by our people. 

Summary. Science has given man the power to control his 
environment and transform his world. Science grew out of the 
practical needs of man to understand and control natural condi- 
tions. Its foundations were laid by the ancient Greeks, who de- 
veloped the idea that the universe is a domain of natural laws. 
The:creed of modern science was best formulated by Sir Francis 
Bacon, who held that knowledge of nature, obtained through 
cooperative research, would give man power and increase his well- 
being. Science, viewed as method, is a specialized means of solv- 
ing problems, or reflective thinking that is rigorously verified. 
Scientific laws are statements of invariable sequences observed 
if nature, and enable man to predict and control natural events. 
Our, present material civilization rests on a foundation supplied by 
discoveries.in the physical.and biological sciences. Application of 
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scientific method to social problems has been delayed because of 
their complexity, because social groups cannot readily be experi- 
mented with, and because objectivity on the part of the investigator 
is difficult to obtain, Nevertheless, scientific methods of investiga- 
tion are being introduced increasingly in the social field. The 
complex problems of modern society can only be solved, if at all, 
by systematic research and a rational technique of social control. 

Where science seeks to understand the world, art is concerned 
with the immediate enjoyment of things in it. The fine arts arose 
from practical activities carried on in group life that became satisfy- 
ing of esthetic desires. Human impulses find their most fulfilling 
expression in creative activities directed toward ends of beauty 
or usefulness. The modern factory system makes it difficult for 
the workman to derive any creative satisfaction in his product. 
Such inventions as the phonograph, radio, and cheap printing have 
brought vast art resources within the reach of those who develop 
artistic tastes. American communities have an opportunity to 
foster art and esthetic interests in ways that will enrich their cul- 
tural and spiritual life. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


1. The student should analyze the method followed by Pasteur in his 
investigation of the origin of living organisms, as described in the text. 
Did Pasteur follow the several steps laid down in Dewey’s analysis of a 
complete act of thought? Wherein had the other investigators gone astray? 

2. What precautions does the scientist take to safeguard his results 
from error? How does “common-sense thinking” differ from _ scientific 
thinking in this respect? 

3. The student should select some problem he has solved by reflective 
thinking and analyze the steps taken in the process. At what stages are 
mistakes or errors most likely to creep in? How may these best be 
avoided? 

4. What are some of the scientific discoveries or inventions that. are 
practically applied in local business or industry? In communication and 
transportation? In agriculture? In sanitation and medicine? In other ac- 
tivities that may be observed in the community? 
~ 5. What determines whether scientific discoveries prove a blessing or a 
ee to mankind? What uses were made of science during the World 

ar! 

6. Special reports may be given by members of the class on some or all 
of the following topics: (a) Science among the Egyptians, (b) Greek 
Contributions to Science, (3) Science and the Renaissance, (d) Martyrs 
of Science, (e) Inventions that Produced the Industrial Revolution, (f) 
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Scientific Discoveries that Help Prolong Human Life, (g) American Con- 
tributions to Science. (Consult encyclopedia or any work on the history 
of science.) 

7. What sciences are taught in the local schools? What uses are made 
of laboratory experiments? Is the project method scientific, and in harmony 
with our analysis of reflective thinking? 

8. What are some of the superstitions and erroneous beliefs that may 
still be found in the community? Why do false notions persist from 
generation to generation? 

9. Compare the Indian’s control over nature with that of the present 
inhabitants. To what extent is progress in this respect due to science? 

10. What improvements in farming could be made by the application of 
scientific knowledge? What improvements in infant feeding and child 
care? In health and sanitation? In industrial efficiency and elimination of 
waste? 

11. Why is scientific method more difficult to apply to social problems? 
Explain the backwardness of the social sciences as compared with the 
physical sciences. 

12. Suggest some scientific investigations that might be made in connec- 
tion with the problems of crime, dependency, divorce, capital and labor, 
race relations, immigration, natural resources, housing, public ownership, 
and others discussed thus far in this text. 

13. In what matters are people accustomed to rely upon the scientific 

‘knowledge and training of experts? How does the expert fit himself for 
his specialty? In what other fields are the services of experts needed? 

14. What agencies in the community might be utilized in disseminating 
scientific knowledge more widely among the people? Visit the local public 
library, if the community has one. What books on scientific subjects adapted 
to the lay reader does it have? 

15. Tabulate the artistic resources of the local community, such as 
dramatic clubs, theaters, exhibits of paintings, sculpture, and the like, band 
and orchestra concerts, buildings that are architectural assets, organ re- 
citals, and voice concerts. How does the local community compare with 
the one described in the text in these resources? 

16. To what extent do wage-earners find~creative expression in their 
work? Business and professional men and women? Farmers? 

17. What practical measures, stich as elimination of unnecessary smoke, 
bill-boards, telephone poles and wires along boulevards and business streets, 
addition of parks, fountains and trees, and landscape gardening, might be 
adopted which would add to the beauty of the community? 

18. Do housewives find an adequate outlet for their artistic impulses 
in furnishing and beautifying their homes? Has the community had demon- 
strations in interior decoration, and landscape gardening? If not, how might 
such demonstrations be supplied? 

19. What kind of movie shows are provided in the community? What 
type of pictures are apparently the most popular? What types of maga- 
zines and periodicals are on sale at the local newsstands, and which have 
the largest sale? What sort of novels are in biggest demand at the book 
stores and libraries? What are the leading “popular” songs? What kinds 
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of music are most frequently featured by radio broadcasting stations? Dis- 
cuss the artistic value of these “lively arts.” 

20. Does the community possess a hall where plays, pageants, musical 
recitals, and other “home talent” performances may be given? Does‘it have 
a Chautauqua or Lecture Course? Discuss the artistic merit of each kind 
of entertainment. Which offers most in the way of creative expression? 

21. Does the public library have many books of the great literary artists 
of the world? Are such books widely read? Does the state university have 
extension service which supplies books to “reading clubs” and people in the 
country who have not access to libraries? 

22. From the teachers of English, music, drawing and painting, and 
other art subjects obtain lists of some of the generally recognized native 
American artists. How many of them studied in Europe? Would a boy or 
girl born with a great gift in music, sculpture, or poetry find opportunities 
for developing his talent in the local community ? 
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CHAPTER AVaL 
EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNITY 


Why Do We Go to School? If we were to ask our schoolmates 
why they go to school, most of them likely would reply, ‘In order 
to get an education.” A very good answer, no doubt. The merits of 
education and the great work of our free public schools in educat- 
ing the youth of our land is a favorite theme of editors, moralists, 
orators, poets, and statesmen. 

But let one ask, “What is this education that you seek in going 
to school?” and the answers given are apt to be disappointing. If 
one puts the question to teachers, statesmen, editors, or to any other 
group of grown-ups, no matter how wise or how famous, one will 
be amazed at the confusion and contradiction in their replies. 
Every one is agreed that education is much to be desired, and that 
the function of the schools is to give children an. education, but 
when one seeks a definition of education, or the aims of the schools, 
the agreement ends and disputes begin. ~ 

This lack of agreement should not deter us from raising such 
questions as these, for the answers to them are of the most vital 
importance to every one of us. Should we spend the best years 
of our youth in going to school without asking why? Should we 
spend billions of dollars in maintaining schools without analyzing 
carefully the aims and objectives of these educational institutions ? 
Certainly this is a subject in which we all have a great deal at stake, 
and which we ought to study very thoughtfully. 

We shall not begin this study with hard-and-fast definitions of 
education or the aims of the school, for very likely we could not 
define them in a way satisfactory to everybody. We will be on 
safer ground if we sumrnarize some of the views of psychologists, 
sociologists, and educators in regard to these questions, and then 
examine critically the existing school system from this stand- 
point. 
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The Task of the School. Education, all will agree, embraces far 
more than the training received in school. Since a child is helpless 
at birth, slow to mature, and dependent on socially formed habits 
rather than on highly specific instincts, it always has had to be 
educated in one way or another. We have spoken already of the 
extremely important part played by the family in educating the 
child for group life. The other primary groups, the neighborhood 
and the play group, also have an important role in teaching children 
team-work, social traditions, and such ideals as honesty, fair play, 
loyalty, and unselfishness. 

In simple societies, such as those of the American Indians or 
Australian natives, the primary groups could give children all the 
education necessary to prepare them fully for participation in 
community life. Among primitive tribes the boys learned to hunt, 
fish, make simple tools and weapons, build shelters, start fires, and 
carry on war, and the girls learned to cook, clean game, tan skins, 
sew garments, and care for babies, without the aid of schools. The 
only training at all resembling our schooling was given by means of 
certain ceremonies conducted by the older men and women of the 
tribe. The young were solemnly instructed in the responsibilities 
of adulthood, and admitted to the secrets of tribal traditions. In our 
own pioneer days children learned an amazing number of things 
just by helping their parents and other grown-ups perform the 
great variety of tasks necessary in the society based on agriculture 
and handicraft industry. 

The swift changes that have transformed our nation from a 
simple rural and pioneer colony into a vast and complicated indus- 
trial society have also transformed the whole problem of educa- 
tion. No longer is it possible for the family and neighborhood 
groups to give children an adequate training for the responsibilities 
of life. Parents who live in apartments and work all day in indus- 
try have little time or opportunity to educate their children. More- 
over, parents are not equipped for the gigantic task of preparing 
the youth of our land to cope with social problems, some of which 
they themselves have been unable to solve. To insure children 
thorough training for life, to prepare them to deal effectively with 
the problems of democracy, and to enable them all to develop what- 
ever capabilities they may possess, free public schools have been 
established throughout the United States. The school may be 
thought of as a carefully planned environment created by society 
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for the purpose of stimulating and guiding the growth and develop- 
ment of our youth. 

Education and Culture. It may help us to look at this subject 
in another way. Education, viewed in the largest sense, is the means 
by which we escape from the level of primitive life and become 
civilized beings. For untold ages humanity has been engaged in its 
long upward climb from the wild state of our early ancestors to 
its present state of civilization, The roots of civilization may be 
traced back to a few simple but momentous achievements of our 
primitive forebears. Foremost, perhaps, was the development of 
language as a means of carrying on joint activities and transmitting 
the achievements of the past; scarcely less important was the 
invention of crude weapons and tools of wood and stone. From 
such rude beginnings, arts and skills in controlling and using 
nature have grown up and been handed down, and beliefs, folk- 
ways, and institutions have evolved. This great heritage which 
includes arts, language, knowledge, beliefs, folkways, ceremonies, 
morals, law, inventions, institutions, and all other achievements of 
men of all time is termed culture. 

Even the most primitive tribes living to-day, whom we are 
accustomed to think of as uncivilized, have a well-developed 
culture. Every human being must have some education or training, 
however limited, in the habits, skills, and achievements that com- 
prise the culture of the society into which he is born. Physically 
we are born little different from our Neolithic ancestors, but the 
culture of modern civilized peoples built out of this steadily accu- 
mulating social heritage wrought by thousands of generations 
of men is vastly more complex. It is our superior culture that 
enables us to control nature more effectively and to codperate in 
community life more successfully. 

Since culture is not inherited biologically, every child is born 
utterly void of this knowledge. But the present-day baby is heir to 
the conserved wisdom of the past. It is one great function of educa- 
tion so to introduce children to this huge body of useful knowl- 
edge and arts which is handed down to us, that they may fully 
profit by it during their own lives, and perhaps add to it for the 
benefit of future generations. 

Education and Social Progress. An education that is content 
with doing no more than transmitting to each new generation the 


stored-up knowledge of the past, fails in a function of still greater 
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importance. Education must pave the way to social progress. 
Society is becoming involved in problems of increasing complexity, 
which cannot be solved by any set rules of action handed down from 
the past. How are we to meet such menacing problems as poverty, 
race hatred, industrial conflicts, and war? The prophets of our 
day are warning us that unless we devise more successful methods 
of dealing with such problems, our Western civilization will 
probably destroy itself. 

Education, many have asserted, offers the most hopeful means 
of solving the grave difficulties confronting the modern world. 
But it must be an education that is directed forward, not backward. 
Instead of drilling children in old ideas and beliefs, it must train 
them to be critical, i. e., to refuse to accept the old and established 
ideas unless they are found to have better credentials than age 
and authority. A progressive education will encourage young people 
to think for themselves, to be willing to experiment with the new. 
The rich and varied knowledge of the cultural heritage must be 
taught, not as an end in itself, lifeless and remote from present 
affairs, but as a means by which men may, in the light of the past, 
meet present situations more jntelligently and fruitfully. An educa- 
tion that is experimental and inventive may become the most po- 
tent factor in social progress. How such an education differs from 
the prevailing variety, we shall presently see. 

Objectives of Our Schools. A truly experimental education 
cannot pick out and aim at definite objectives, so we will do better 
not to select any cut-and-dried “objectives of education.” Educa-~ 
tors, however, must have a definite purpose in mind, and know 
what they are about. Consequently we may think of the schools 
as having certain objectives, or as aiming to accomplish certain 
things. These objectives must be tentative, or subject to change 
as the experience of educators widens and new social needs arise. 
A majority of our educators seem agreed that, whatever else they 
attempt to do, our schools should direct the growth of children 
along the following lines: 

(1) Mastery of the Tools. Children must learn to read, write, 
and figure readily and correctly. The ability to read is necessary, 
as every one knows, because much of our knowledge comes from 
the printed page, and we must, of course, be able to read well if 
we carry on our education successfully. Similarly, we must be able 
to write and express ourselves accurately, for in our modern soci- 
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ety with its innumerable groups trying to work harmoniously with 
others in all parts of the world, we must be able to communicate 
fluently. Calculating by means of figures is equally necessary be- 
cause people have to engage in trade and commerce, plan the 
expenditure of their incomes, and do many other things that re- 
quire the use of figures. These subjects, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic (often termed the three R’s for short), are necessary 
and indispensable tools for further learning and participation in 
group life. 

(2) Physical well-being. Instruction and drill in the rules of 
healthful living must be given by the schools if all of us are to 
be as physically efficient as possible. Parents have a responsibility 
in this matter, but many are without the knowledge necessary, 
or too careless to attend to it, and moreover many phases of 
hygiene and sanitation can be taught more effectively in school. 
Besides giving instruction in physiology and hygiene, schools are 
giving physical training on the playground or in the gymnasium. 
The more forward-looking schools are introducing free medical 
and dental inspection to discover and correct physical defects, 
are requiring mental tests and examinations, are vaccinating chil- 
dren against smallpox, and inoculating them against diphtheria 
and typhoid. 

(3) Understanding of nature. As children, we all feel an in- 
terest and curiosity in regard to the world about us, and it is the 
duty of education to foster and stimulate that interest and make 
it useful. Nature study and science become fascinating adventures 
of discovery for children whose curiosity is not deadened by dull 
lessons that must be memorized, and grown-ups who laugh at their 
endless questions and wondering about nature. Science is merely 
a way of finding out things, and school children may acquire the 
spirit of science, the eagerness to explore, to “find out,” to experi- 
ment, and to investigate, far more easily than adults whose minds 
have become closed to the mysteries of the world, and filled with 
intellectual dogmas and prejudices. Thus children should learn of 
the history of the earth and the changes that have produced its 
present characteristics, the story of the plant and animal king- 
doms, and the relation of earth and living things to man. 

(4) Understanding of human nature. One of the most fascinat- 
ing subjects, and one which is of the greatest usefulness, is the 
study of human nature. We need to observe the way people act 
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under different circumstances, as in the factory, office, political 
meeting, or football game, and try to understand why they act 
as they do under those various conditions. A person will get along 
much better in his business, in his home, and in his relations with 
people generally if he understands in some measure the motives 
and desires of human beings, and how they are likely to act in 
given situations. 

The whole world is a laboratory for the study of human be- 
havior, or psychology, and perhaps no special facilities are neces- 
sary for this study. But the psychology class, under the trained 
teacher, can approach this study in a critical fashion, and can 
profit by the work done by many trained students of human 
nature. Long before pupils are old enough to begin the actual 
study of psychology, they may find in their daily and first-hand 
observations of people material to discuss with their teacher and 
class. 

(5) Understanding of human society. Some knowledge of the 
history of the human race is also necessary if we are to under- 
stand modern society and the various problems with which it 
has to deal. At the end of his school life, the child should know 
many facts about the society in which he lives, and its relations 
to other societies in the world. He should know the story of how 
man has achieved control of nature, and how men are learning, 
little by little, the more difficult art of living together harmoni- 
ously and successfully. A study of the different groups of people 
in his own community, the nature and extent of cooperation among 
them, as well as the conflict and competition between them and 
with other groups in various sections of the country, will prepare 
the child for the part he will some day play in these same groups. 
He should be acquainted with the nature and operation of the 
leading industries, the local government, fire and police protec- 
tion, health agencies, recreational activities, housing enterprises, 
poor relief, and with all the other more important phases of com- 
munity life in which, even as a child, he has a vital interest. More- 
over, the school itself is a miniature society in which children 
should learn to carry on many group activities successfully, for 
only by actual participation do we become skilled in the art of 
cooperative living. 

(6) Training in citizenship. All these kinds of knowledge are 
helpful and even necessary in preparing children for their duties 
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as young citizens and for their later responsibilities as voters and 
adult citizens. Knowledge of a more specific sort is also neces- 
sary to train them for later political duties. Every high school boy 
and girl should learn about the government of the United States, 


the Constitution, Congress, and the Courts, should know the duties. 


of the President and executive departments, and should under- 
stand the government of his own state and local community. 
He should be familiar not only with the structure of our govern- 
ment, as outlined in the Constitution and laws, but with the more 
vital aspects of the actual functioning of our political institutions, 
such as presidential nominating conventions, and caucuses. A 
representative democracy such as our own depends largely for its 
success upon the interest the people take in the affairs of govern- 
ment, and upon the intelligence and knowledge which they bring 
to its problems. Our system of free public schools, supported by 
the state, must have as one aim the training of the state’s future 
citizens in the business of government. 

(7) Preparation for home-making. The children of to-day are 
the parents of to-morrow. In Chapter I we learned of the great im- 
portance of the family, and the need of training children for the 
responsibilities of parenthood. While formal training in domestic 
science and art, home sanitation, budget-making, sex hygiene, and 
child care is a real help, success in home-making depends, in the 


last analysis, upon parents with well developed, stable personalities. 


Schools that enable boys and girls to play and work together hap- 
pily and harmoniously in a little community of their own are 
thereby doing much to prepare them for the later responsibilities 
of home-making. 

(8) Training for vocational efficiency. People who are to be 
useful citizens must be able to earn their living by engaging in 
some occupation. Just how far the schools should go in teaching 
specific vocational work is a question in much dispute, and one 
which we need not undertake to settle here. So great is the de- 
mand for “practical” courses, especially in our high schools and 
colleges, that in at least some of these schools narrow vocational 
subjects are monopolizing the curricula and overshadowins more 
vital educational needs. Nevertheless, we cannot overlook fae fact 
that success in life depends in considerable measure upon being 
able to play a capable role in the economic system. Our public 
schools, by giving young people a broad and many-sided education 
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which enables them to discover and develop their varied possibili- 
ties and to increase their ability to adapt themselves to a wide 
range of circumstances, will do them a far greater service than 
by training them intensively for specific vocations. Economic func- 
tions change, and people trained too narrowly at one vocational 
task may find themselves, like the eighteenth century weavers of 
England, deprived of the only kind of work they know how to do. 
Since most vocations require manual skill of one sort or another, 
manual training which develops codrdinations of the muscles and 
senses is indispensable, and may comprise a large part of the 
work of the elementary school. High schools are offering more 
specialized courses along vocational lines, as well as preparing 
students to enter special trade schools and professional schools. 

(9) Development of Leisure-time interests. It has often been 
said that, in the long run, the use one makes of leisure time will 
determine the worth-whileness of one’s life. Wise use of spare 
time depends just as much upon training and preparation as does 
efficient use of work hours. From the kindergarten upward the 
schools should strive to create wholesome outside interests and 
habits of using leisure time profitably. Pets to take care of, organ- 
ized team games, parks and museums to visit, outdoor hikes, and 
various special activities enlist the interests of young children 
readily enough if initiated by the schools. Such healthful activities 
help to keep children off the streets and away from bad com- 
panions and amusements of questionable character. Interest in 
current events and in public questions of importance should be 
fostered in the schools so that the students will form the habit 
of spending part of their leisure time in keeping themselves in- 
formed and capable of reaching intelligent decisions upon such 
matters. 

(10) Development of esthetic interests. We might very well 
have discussed this aim under the heading above, for no use of 
leisure time is more valuable than that spent in enjoying literature, 
music, painting, sculpture, drama, and the other artistic treasures 
of civilization. To appreciate good books, good music, or good 
paintings, one must be “exposed” to them in one’s youth; they 
must form a familiar and intimate part of one’s environment, and 
become associated with the: changing play of one’s fancies and 
emotions. The schools, with phonographs, art exhibits, libraries, 
and concerts, are awakening in many of their pupils a lifelong 
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appreciation of music, art, and literature. More than this, some 
of the best schools are affording children an opportunity for crea- 
tive expression of their own artistic impulses. In drawing, paint- 
ing, music, clay modelling, esthetic dancing, weaving, and many 
other fine arts children show amazing originality and skill if 
provided the appropriate materials and a teacher inbued with the 
spirit of art. 

(11) Development of moral character. All eduction, as well 
as art, religion, and science, is in one sense engaged upon the task 
of controlling human conduct. Thus every problem in education 
is to some degree a moral problem. This does not mean that the 
schools should engage in the task of inducing boys and girls to 
conform to any set moral code, for no code is broad enough to 
cover all the innumerable situations we face during our lives. 
Certain habits of conduct that have been proved by long social 
experience may, however, be made to develop naturally out of 
the experiences within the school community. Thus children learn 
honesty, fair play, and respect for property rights most effectively 
when these standards, instead of being forced on them by teach- 
ers, or taught as abstract precepts, are made the basis for active 
cooperation within the school group. In addition to such habits 
of right conduct, children should be enabled to develop a sturdy 
and independent judgment, and ability to think for themselves. 
This trait of independent thinking, combined with a keen sense 
of the rights of others and an ideal of social welfare, becomes 
the strongest foundation for moral character that the school can 
lay. 
Instruction Adapted to the Child’s Nature. If we accept the 
aims set forth above, or some similar list of objectives, we need 
next to inquire what methods of instruction in our schools are 
most apt to prove advantageous in realizing them. Huge. school 
buildings, spacious grounds, and costly equipment are all futile 
if school methods are unsound. The problem of working out the 
most efficient methods is a difficult one, and has been much studied 
and debated, but several facts stand forth which will greatly help 
us in evaluating different methods. 

The first fact we should bear in mind is that schools are made 
for children, and must be adapted to the child’s nature. Simple 
as this may seem, it 1s too often lost sight of, and is almost gen- 
erally ignored to-day. Perhaps the matter is not so simple after all, 
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for the child’s nature is very complex. The prevailing practice 
seems to be not to adapt the school to the child, but to adapt the 
child to the school, however ineffective it may be. Sound methods 
of the future will start the other way ’round, and will study ex- 
haustively the minds and natures of children in order to fit the 
school to the child. 

Another fact that points the way to correct methods is the 
familiar truth that every one, whether child or adult, profits most 
and succeeds best in those activities that really interest him and 
provide an outlet for his creative energies. We learn by doing, 
and we learn best by doing things we like to do. Of course, there 
are some things harmful to ourselves or to others which we must 
learn not to do, but education should not put the emphasis upon 
the “don’ts.” The wise educator selects activities that arouse inter- 
est and enthusiasm. Children should be happy in the things they do, 
and schools should not attempt to teach them things, or use meth- 
ods in teaching them, that will “bore” them, and take all the fun 
out of their lives. 

Traits in Children. What kind of traits do children have, any- 
way? What are they interested in? What do they really like to do? 
Ilow can we best get them to learn the things that will be most 
useful both to themselves and to others? 

For one thing, it is plain that a boy or girl of six or eight 
years will not have the same interests as those who are fourteen 
or sixteen. Also boys differ in their interests and aptitudes from 
girls, and even children of the same age and sex differ widely 
in their likes and dislikes and in their abilities to master different 
school subjects. These individual differences must be taken into 
account by the schools, and individual traits and interests encour- 
aged and utilized. 

A most striking trait of children, especially of the younger ones, 
is their restlessness and eagerness for activity. Every one has seen 
them fidget and squirm when made to sit still for any length of 
time. Most students may have observed a young child placed in 
novel surroundings and permitted to explore at will. Nothing de- 
lights a child so much as new and interesting things to examine, to 
handle, and experiment with. Most objects that change and move, 
such as machines, mechanical toys, and animals, excite his atten- 
tion, and other people, adults as well as children, are absorbing 
objects of interest. Schools will do well to capitalize this interest 
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in movement and change, in the new, and in other people, as well 
as this strong tendency to activity. : 

Every one has observed the child’s fondness for play. So great 
is love of play that one has a difficult time keeping children from 
playing even when one wishes to do so. In fact, play has been 
called the serious business of childhood. If this be true, the schools 
should encourage children’s play, and provide ample play facilities. 
Moreover, a great part of school work can be made into real play 
which the child will follow with as much zest as he does the games 
on the playground. 

Closely related to the child’s fondness for play and for explor- 
ing and investigating the new, is his liking for manual activity 
and for work with a purpose. It is this trait which makes the 
hour spent in the garden or workshop, or in the school kitchen, so 
full of interest; more full of interest, we must admit, than most 
lessons in books. Children enjoy activities which make things hap- 
pen, which are directed to a purpose which they can plan and 
work for. Most of us can recall how much more fun it was to 
make a kite, or to build a toy house, than it was to merely watch 
others do these things. This delight in doing things with the hands 
and in planning things so a given end will be reached ought to be 
utilized to the fullest extent in school work. 

Desire for social approval is another marked trait of children, 
a trait, indeed, which is characteristic of all mankind. This may 
take the form of rivalry, or emulation, the delight we feel in win- 
ning games or outdoing our fellows, and the pleasure we feel in 
being praised for our achievements. Used with discretion, rivalry 
is a useful school incentive, but it is easily overdone, and may 
lead to unfair tactics, boastfulness, and conceit. Desire for social 
approval also leads us to seek companionship with, others, and 
to take delight in doing things in codperation with them. Schools 
should make full use of this trait because learning to live together 
happily and successfully is the central task not only of school 
children, but of all humanity. 

These are only a few of the traits educators must heed if they 
wish to work with instead of “against the grain” of the child’s 
nature. 

The Old Methods of Instruction. The old methods of instruc- 
tion, which unfortunately have by no means disappeared from our 
schools, took little account of the natural interests, desires, and 
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enthusiasms of children. Human nature was regarded as natu- 
rally perverse, and children were conceived to be inherently way- 
ward and disobedient. The stern discipline of the school was 
thought necessary to repress the irresponsible desires of children, 
including most of the traits we have mentioned above. Going to 
school was not ‘expected to be fun, but more like a dreary and 
lifeless routine. Education was not living in the fullest degree here 
and now, but “preparing for life” in an adult by and by. 

Methods based on such outworn ideas of education were very 
curious. Children were assigned a passive part in the learning 
process ; they had merely to sit erect and pay close attention while 
the teacher “taught them the lesson.” It was almost as though the 
child’s mind was regarded as a vessel into which the teacher could 
pour knowledge at will. Play was thought to be, at best, a waste 
of time; originality and self-expression were condemned, for 
“children are to be seen and not heard.” The pupils spent most 
of the school time in listening to what the teacher told them and 
in memorizing a great many facts from books, so that when the 
teacher asked them questions, they could respond, parrot-like, with 
a quotation from the book. Most of this book learning had little 
or nothing to do with life outside the schools, but this did not 
worry anyone; the school of experience or “hard knocks” was 
expected to furnish the practical side of education. 

Had these methods long since disappeared, we might read of 
them with mild amusement as the curious practices of the past. 
But some of these ideas and methods based on them are still 
prevalent in our schools. Our leading educators are trying hard to 
shake off such misconceived methods; some of the schools have 
escaped from them entirely; others have made the attempt, but 
have succeeded only in dressing up the same old methods in more 
modern guise. To throw off beliefs and practices that have pre- 
vailed for hundreds of years is not easy. , 

An Old-Fashioned School. By way of illustrating the old- 
fashioned methods discussed above, we shall take an imaginary 
trip to the town of Jonesville, and visit its school system. Not a 
few of our schools will be found to resemble rather closely the 
old-fashioned schools of this city. Jonesville is an up-to-date, thriv- 
ing American city of medium size which is proud of its schools 
and would resent very much the suggestion that they are old- 


fashioned. 
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A Visit to Ward School No. 9, Jonesville.1 At five minutes to nine 
on this bright October morning, which we will choose for our visit 
to Ward School No. 9, some three hundred children are trying to 
play on the few hundred square yards of space paved with worn 
concrete that surrounds the low rectangular brick building. On the 
“Girl’s Side” a score of lassies are shrilly contending for the privilege 
of riding on three “teeter-totters,” while on the “Boy’s Side” a “Giant 
Stride” is kept busily and noisily revolving. A few older boys, with 
one eye on the Principal, are defying the rules by playing “‘leap-frog” 
in the street where autos and delivery trucks are whizzing by with 
little concern for the ungrammatical sign, “SCHOOL—DRIVE 
SLOW.” 

At two minutes of nine the “silence bell” rings, the hubbub dies 
down, and boys and girls form military lines on opposite sides of the 
building. A gong strikes up a marching rhythm, and the two lines 
are swallowed up into the solemn red building. The paved “play- 
ground,” deserted save for a rack of bicycles and two panting strag- 
glers, seems strangely lonely despite the bright sunshine. The monitors 
swing the doors shut. School has begun. 

The Sixth Grade, which we may choose to visit as well as any, has, 
after brief patriotic and devotional exercises, which consisted of 
mumbling the Lord’s Prayer and singing, without manifest enthusiasm, 
“America” and “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” settled down to 
the more serious business of learning to multiply compound fractions. 
The children are cooped in a square room with windows in the back 
and blackboards running around the front and sides. A single large 
picture of Washington Crossing the Delaware looks down on the 
scene, while rows of paper jack-o-lanterns and water-color leaves are 
pinned above the blackboards. Thirty-eight pupils are seated at “in- 
dividual, adjustable” school desks, which apparently refuse to stay 
adjusted without much tinkering. Apathetically they listen to Miss 
Giles explain a sample problem. Miss Giles is brisk, neat, and ener- 
getic, and her voice goes through the operation with mechanical 
precision. In the Superintendent’s Office, where Rating Cards are kept 
of all teachers, Miss Giles is listed: ‘“‘Personality: Strong; Discipline: 
Strict; Cooperation: Excellent.” 

“Now we'll all go to the board and work a few examples. Remember 
what I told you about adding the numerator of the common fraction. 
Herbert, you and James were noisy last time, so you both may stay 
in your seats and work there. Verne, do you want to stay with them? 
Then behave. Keep your feet out of the aisle till I give the signal. 
Class, turn.’ At the signal the class automatically stands. ‘Pass, 
quietly.” The pupils file to the blackboard. There are a few scrambles 


1 All names are fictitious. 
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for erasers which Miss Giles subdues with a frown. “Attention. Take 
this problem. Thirty-seven and three-fifths times sixteen and four- 
sevenths. Who'll be first to get the right answer ?” 

For ten minutes the class drills at similar examples, the chalk play- 
ing a staccato tune, mingled with squeaks, upon the dusty blackboard. 
Miss Giles is busily prodding the laggards, and quelling the noisy and 
restless. “Louise, your answer is wrong again. Don’t you know your 
multiplication table? How did you ever pass fifth grade without know- 
ing your tables? Arthur, I’ve told you for the last time to keep your 
eyes on your own work.” 

From arithmetic, which plainly failed to arouse their interest, the 
class turns to language. Miss Giles dictates a long list of sentences 
never spoken by Sixth Grade boys or girls, with instructions “to cor- 
rect the pronouns.” She hovers about, admonishing the class, “Sit up 
straight . . . Don’t forget the rule about the objective case that we 
had last week . . . Those boys with feet in the aisle, what did I tell 
you? Let’s all keep our writing nice and neat.” 

Presently recess brings relief from language and arithmetic, and for 
fifteen minutes the children are uncaged and permitted to release their 
pent-up energies in more normal fashion. The playground space is 
small and the eyes of the Principal are watchful, but these obstacles 
are taken as a matter of course. Shouting and running abruptly halt 
with the “silence bell,” the military lines re-form, again to be swallowed 
up within the stern schoolhouse. 

Geography is next on the program. The children pass one by one to 
a large map, and attempt to point out and name various rivers, moun- 
tain ranges, and cities of Europe. The first attempts are largely un- 
successful, but the ritual is repeated until even the dullest boy man- 
ages to place the long pointer upon the Danube and the Pyrenees. Pen- 
manship period proves to be equally uninteresting, for most of the 
children have already formed life-long habits of writing with a finger 
movement, and stubbornly resist Miss Giles’ exhortations to “keep 
those fingers still—make your arms do the work.” Everyone becomes 
increasingly restless as the noon hour approaches, and the adjustable 
seats creak dismally as thirty-eight children strain and squirm at their 
meaningless writing. The noon bell brings a bustle of excitement as 
work is put away. Soon the streets ring with exuberant shouts as boys 
and girls again escape to the freedom that has been denied them 
throughout the long morning. 

At one twenty-five the children are again back on the playground, 
some stubbornly competing for a turn at the playground apparatus, 
‘others idly awaiting the bell. A small group of boys are talking over 
a prospective trip to the country in search of walnuts the coming 
Saturday. Their voices are animated and their eyes dance as they re- 
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hearse their plans. Soon the Sixth Grade is back in the dreary square 
room, and the set routine of the morning’is resumed. The class indi f- 
ferently studies and recites a history lesson which consists mostly in 
memorizing dates and battles of the English-French Colonial Wars. 

We need not follow the Sixth Grade through the rest of their day. 
A spark of interest awoke when, in Nature Study, Miss Giles dis- 
tributed paper song birds for the class to name and color, But the 
interest died when, following the Course of Study, she placed on the 
board a list of twenty “Native Songsters” to be “learned by heart.” 
As four o’clock neared, the children found the long continued inac- 
tivity increasingly irksome. A short but exciting diversion was fur- 
-nished when Miss Giles “caught” the hapless Verne in the act of 
reflecting the October sunlight, by means of a small mirror, into the 
eyes of some of his classmates. Soon after his chastisement the bell 
rang for dismissal and with yells of glee the children were freed until 
another day. 


A Modern Experimental School. In sharp contrast with that 
school is the new experimental school which we will visit next. 
There are not many such schools; probably most students never 
have attended one just like it; yet they are to be found, and their 
number is increasing. 


A Visit to the X . . . School. One visit will not give us an idea of 
what the X ... School is doing, for, unlike the Jonesville School, 
where every day is much like all the others, here every day is very 
different from the one before, and we would probably never find the 
children doing precisely the same thing on two successive days. 

First we are struck by the fact that the children do not march into 
the X ... School in military lines; as the opening hour approaches 
they arrive singly or in groups, enter, and go quietly to work. There 
is no single room where every pupil must sit in one seat all day; in- 
stead there are different rooms, laboratories, and workshops which the 
children are free to use at will. As the class arrives, some children 
go about feeding the pets—pigeons, squirrels, rabbits, guinea pigs— 
while others water the plants, take care of the fish, and get out sup- 
plies and materials for their own tasks. Some, who are on the Store 
Committee, go at once to the store, unlock the cash-box and show- 
cases, and “open for business.” 

Every child has individual projects which he has selected himself 
and is working out according to his own purposes with only such help 
from the teacher as he finds he needs. Several girls are weaving 
blankets with designs which they planned themselves; one boy is mak- 
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ing a model schooner, another a Dutch windmill, while several others 
are building electric motors. 

There are also various group projects, which the entire class has 
planned at class meetings. For example, there is the store which re- 
tails certain school supplies, and which is handled entirely by the 
group, each child taking his turn on the Store Committee. Also the 
class appoints a Trip Committee which plans excursions to places of 
interest and makes all necessary arrangements. They have visited 
within recent weeks a dairy farm, where they studied the care and 
feeding of the cows and followed the milk from the udders to the 
pasteurized bottles; a printing plant and newspaper office, where they 
watched a paper go through the press; and a freight depot and whole- 
sale market where they observed the arrival of shipments of potatoes, 
flour, fruits, and vegetables from distant points to feed the city. 

Stories are written about the trips and other activities, accounts 
are kept of the store and other business enterprises, and records are 
made of individual projects. At intervals the class meets together, sit- 
ting informally in easy chairs drawn up in a circle, and the progress 
and plans of different projects are discussed. Also different children — 
tell about things which they have read, for there is a library where all 
are free to go at will. Sometimes the hour is spent at music, or in 
reading out loud poems or stories. Some of the stories and poems, and 
even a few of the songs, are written by the children themselves. 

Much time is spent in outdoor play. Besides team games, such as 
baseball and basket-ball, there are folk-games and folk-dances in which 
those who wish may join. But practically all the school work is re- 
garded by the children as play. Sometimes the work in the store, in 
dramatics, or in cabinet-making becomes so fascinating that the 
children do not want to leave it for baseball. There are no formal 
lessons, no sitting for hours in rows of school desks, no marching to 
and fro at command of the teacher, no committing of long lists of tire- 
some and unrelated facts to memory. . 

The teacher stays mostly in the background, or so it seems at first 
to the observer. Yet she is always at hand to help the children who 
are “stuck” over some difficulty in their project, always ready with 
tactful advice or suggestions, always quick to open up some new 
avenue of interest or fruitful line. of thought. There are not many 
“don’ts” and most of them are laid down and enforced by the children 
themselves. Discipline is something about which neither teacher nor 
children seem to worry, for when pupils are free to choose their own 
work according to their interests, and are always free to move about 
as they please instead of being kept sitting at a desk for hours, disci- 
pline largely takes care of itself. 

Surprising as it may seem, we find that these children can read and 
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write and figure better than the average class at their age, though 
they have never known a “reading lesson” or “arithmetic lesson,” as 
formally taught in most schools. It would appear that children who 
are constantly in a group where books are prized and talked about 
and always close at hand, will learn to read with very little help. When 
the children had trips to tell about or projects to record, they wanted 
to write so badly that it took little “coaching” by the teacher to enable 
them to do so. Similarly, in order to keep the store accounts, measure 
materials, and figure costs for projects, arithmetic became necessary, 
and the pupils learned what they needed with little effort. 

In much the same way, these children have solved many problems 
in such subjects as geography, history, physiology, zoology, and civics. 
Commencing their geography at home, they have learned to locate 
all points of interest in their own community. They have looked up 
and studied the localities where raw materials, food supplies, and 
- manufactured products used in the city are derived. They have gone 
-on field trips and studied rivers, hills, woods, soil formations, and 
other geographical features of the country near their home. These facts 
_ have been naturally related to the history of the state, the growth of 
the city, the location of industries, facilities for transportation, and 
the economic division of labor. 

One notices at once the fluency with which the children express 
themselves, the poise and grace with which they meet people or go 
about their work, the originality and independence of their thinking, 
and the deep interest they display in their school enterprises. 


Evaluation of Our Existing School System. While the stu- 
dent is thinking about these two very different elementary schools 
and drawing his own conclusions as to their methods, aims, and 
achievements, we will proceed to an evaluation of the American 
public school system as it exists to-day. 

The Constitution left the question of education to the individual 
states. Each state has been free to work out its own school poli- 
cies, and there is a wide difference in educational efficiency among 
the different states. But all states have adopted the policy, in har- 
mony with the American democratic ideal, of free public schools 
supported by all the people of*the state for all the children of 
the state. All states save one? have compulsory education laws 
requiring all children within certain age limits who are physically 
able and who are not being educated in private schools to attend 
the public schools for a minimum number of months each year. 


© Mississippi in 1918 passed a compulsory educati l aw permissive in 
Oo . . 
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In those states where educational progress has lagged most seri- 
ously, the compulsory laws apply only to children between the ages 
of eight and fourteen years, while some other states have extended 
their laws to include all children from seven to sixteen years. 
Moreover, in the states most backward educationally the school 
year is only seven or eight months in length, and enforcement of 
the compulsory attendance laws is quite lax. 

No country in the world has so lavishly expended money upon 
its public schools as has the United States. In 1924 the expendi- 
ture from the public treasury for elementary and high schools was 
$1,820,000,000. At that time there were about twenty-five million 
children enrolled in the public schools, of which over two and one 
half million were enrolled in public high schools.? Nearly nine 
hundred thousand teachers (including administrators and super- 
visors) were employed to instruct these millions of pupils, and 
about three and three fourths billion dollars were invested in school 
properties. Truly our public school system is a vast organization. 

Some people complain because the schools cost so much. A 
wise educator has said: “Schools cost so much because our people 
believe in education as the only panacea for all ills to which the 
flesh and spirit are heir ; and we are unloading upon the educational 
expense account the cost of the whole business of civilization 
necessary for the operation of democracy.” * It is frequently 
pointed out that our people willingly spend a greater sum on such 
items as picture-shows, tobacco, chewing-gum, and soft-drinks. 

If the schools are performing their educational task efficiently, 
the cost certainly is not too great. Whatever criticisms are directed 
against the schools, and there are many valid criticisms, they must 
be credited with assuming a greater and greater burden in their 
efforts to extend modern educational facilities to a steadily in- 
creasing proportion of our youth. From 1890 to 1920 the high- 
school enrollment in the country increased 990 per cent. During 
the same period the length of the average school year was in- 
creased and the average daily attendance greatly raised. When 
our grandfathers were boys, anyone who finished the eight ele- 
mentary grades was thought to have a good education. Few pupils 


3TIn addition there were over two million children in private and parochial 
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to-day would brag about their education until they had finished, 
not only the eight years of elementary grades, but four years of 
high school as well. And over one half million students are en- 
rolled in our colleges and universities. 

We must credit the public school system also with the positive 
achievement of steadily reducing the percentage of illiteracy. Our 
country now compares unfavorably in this respect with such Euro- 
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pean countries as Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Great 
Britain, and France, but this is largely because of the high per- 
centage of illiteracy among our negro and immigrant population. 
Census statistics showed 7.7 per cent illiterates in the total popu- 
lation 10 years of age and over in 1910, and 6.0 per cent in 1920. 
Illiteracy statistics are difficult to secure and are not always reli- 
able in any country. For instance, tests given soldiers in the 
American army during the World War revealed a much higher 
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percentage of illiterates than census figures had led us to expect. 
Nevertheless, our schools are making definite progress in reducing 
illiteracy. 

Some Criticisms of Our School System. Critics of our school 
system acknowledge these positive achievements, but insist that 
a large attendance and low illiteracy do not prove that the schools 
are adequately educating the children of the land. It is charged 
that the schools do not prepare children for the real problems of 
living ; that school work for the most part bears little relation to 
the situations we meet after leaving school. The course of study 
is accused of containing much outworn material and worthless 
subjects that nobody really needs to know any more. Also it is 
claimed that all children are treated alike, without proper regard 
for individual differences, and that the bright children are held 
back to keep pace with the average. Instead of originality and 
independent thought, the schools encourage blind acceptance of 
authority—reliance on whatever the teacher or the textbook 
says—according to many critics. Consequently pupils are given 
no real preparation for the complex social, economic, and political 
problems they some day must face. The criticism of teaching 
methods and the failure to consider the inherent natures of chil- 
dren have already been referred to. 

We need not attempt to settle the truth or falsity of these 
charges. Educational leaders themselves are perhaps the most 
penetrating critics of our school system, and it is they who have 
made many of the criticisms cited. Moreover, in an effort to correct 
these deficiencies, they are experimenting with new methods, new 
subject-matter, and different plans of organization. We have space 
to mention only a few of these experiments. 

Schools That Are Different. The Dalton plan, which was orig- 
inated in this country and is already being widely used in Eng- 
land, completely abolishes the class-room recitation and drill. Each 
child is given printed sheets containing the work in all subjects 
that he is to try to cover during the next month, and the respon- 
sibility for getting the work done is on his own shoulders. He 
can go as fast or as slow as suits him, and no pressure is put 
on him to keep pace with the rest of the pupils. Some schools have 
been equipped with workshops and “laboratories” presided over 
by teachers who are trained specialists, who help the pupils with 
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their jobs and have general oversight of the work, but who make 
no attempt to hurry them along.° 

The Winnetka plan uses similar methods in teaching the three 
R’s, but goes further in its effort to fit the subject-matter to the 
child’s actual needs. Half of each day is devoted to group activities, 
plays, art, excursions, open forums, debates, and a school paper. 
In these plans no child ever “fails,” individual differences are pro- 
vided for, and the deadening uniformity that requires all children 
to keep the same pace and do the same things in the same way 
is broken up. 

The Gary plan, which is in use in a number of our large cities, 
divides the children into groups or “platoons.” When one “pla- 
toon” is working in the class-room, another is using the workshops 
for manual training, art, and science, and the third is using the 
auditorium and playgrounds. The big advantage in this plan is 
derived from “balancing the load” so that less class-room space 
is needed. Then the saving in class-rooms can be devoted to labora- 
tories, swimming pools, art galleries, and auditoriums, all of which 
can be kept constantly in use by the “platoon” system. The Gary 
plan also lengthens the school day so that children instead of loaf- 
' ing on the streets have more time to enjoy their work and play 
at school. Adults are given free use of the school facilities during 
hours when children do not require them, and in many ways the 
schools become vital centers of community life. 

Various experimental and demonstration schools, most of them 
under private auspices, are testing other methods along new lines, 
much like our X . . . school, where the children are given much 
liberty and encouraged to work out their own projects. 

Other Lines of Progress. In many other public schools new 
methods and experiments arc being tried out which, though more 
conservative, are sure to yicld a surplusage of good results. Some, 
while clinging to the traditional curriculum, are trying to adapt 
it to the individual differences of the pupils. In some plans, differ- 
ent amounts of a subject are given to the brighter pupils and 
backward pupils, or the brighter ones may be allowed to finish the 
work and be promoted sooner, or they may be permitted to carry 
more subjects. 

Physical equipment and school architecture are gradually im- 
proving. Although few school plants come up to the Gary stand- 
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ards, there are fewer of the old tumble-down, ill-ventilated fire- 
traps so common a few decades ago. 

More than 80 per cent of all children do not go beyond the 
eighth grade, and these present a serious problem which the schools 
are trying to meet. Some schools offer special eighth-grade courses 
in manual training, shop-work, and other vocational subjects for 
those pupils who expect to leave school to help support their 
families. Junior high schools, which are becoming very numerous, 
offer a still wider range of special courses for the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth years, and serve as an inducement for many pupils to 
remain in school a few years longer. 

Junior colleges also are appearing in many American cities. 
Generally they offer two years of collegiate work. Junior Colleges 
are frequently located in towns or cities which have no other 
college or university. In such towns they enable students who 
expect to enter professional schools of medicine, law, or theology 
to complete their preparatory college work at home. Probably they 
also serve as an inducement for certain students to continue in 
school who otherwise would drop out after completing their high- 
school work. 

Schools and Classes for Special Groups. To-day there are 
many adults who during youth were denied school opportunities 
or perhaps failed to take advantage of such opportunities as ex- 
isted, and who are now anxious to make up that deficiency. Other 
adults desire to carry their school work further, pursue some spe- 
cial line of interest, or become better posted on public affairs by 
taking courses in history, civics, economics, or sociology. Evening 
schools and special classes for adults are being introduced in some 
states to meet this need. 

Non-English speaking classes and Americanization schools are 
sometimes provided for those of foreign birth who cannot speak 
our language well enough to attend the regular schools, or who 
are prevented from doing so by their occupations, Continuation 
schools and part-time schools for industrial training enable many 
persons who have been obliged to go to work as unskilled labor- 
ers at an early age to learn a skilled trade. Demonstration classes 
in home-making, including interior decoration, cooking, child care, 
and home nursing, are frequently provided for housewives and 
mothers who wish to learn better and more scientific methods. 

In connection with the regular schools we find many special 
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classes. Vacation schools are often held during summer holidays 
to furnish healthy interests and play for children in the cities 
who might otherwise be loafing on the streets, and to enable re- 
tarded children to make up back work as well. Then there are 
ungraded classes for children who do not fit into the regular 
grades for various reasons, as well as special classes for nervous, 
truant, or unruly children. A trained psychologist is sometimes 
placed in charge of children of the latter type. 

Special classes for crippled, blind, deaf, and feeble-minded chil- 
dren are desirable also, since these children require special atten- 
tion and different methods of instruction. Gifted children and 
those with special talents may also need attention that cannot be 
given satisfactorily in the ordinary schools. Special classes which 
enable them to progress more rapidly are sometimes provided. 
Neglected and undernourished children likewise need special at- 
tention which many city schools are furnishing through nutrition 
classes, open-air classes, and classes in corrective exercises. 

Vocational Guidance. The lives of a great many people are 
made unhappy because of their failure to select a vocation which 
is truly fitted to their aptitudes and which arouses their genuine 
interests. Choice of a vocation is one of the most important de- 
cisions people are required to make. Yet it is generally made 
through chance preferences, whims, or haphazard circumstances. 
Until comparatively recently, the only occupations for which 
schools provided special training were the “professions”—law, 
medicine, the ministry, and teaching. Any student showing unusual | 
ability was, as a rule, advised and encouraged to enter one of 
these professions. The great majority left school early without 
receiving any help in choosing or preparing for a vocation. Grad- 
ually other professional schools grew up and vocational courses 
were added by colleges to meet the increasing demand for spe- 
cialization. To-day a great many kinds of vocational training 
are available. But how shall the student know for which vocation 
he is by nature fitted? 

The schools are meeting this problem by introducing vocational 
guidance for pupils before they leave school. The special interests 
of the pupil are ascertained, such abilities as he has displayed in 
his various classes are determined, and mental tests are given him 
by those in charge of the work. By studying the individual pupil 
in this fashion, the vocational adviser can get at least a general 
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idea of the aptitudes the particular pupil possesses, and can ad- 
vise him of those occupations in which his special aptitudes are 
demanded. 

Classes are held in which the nature and extent of opportunities 
in the various trades, industries, and professions are studied. The 
desirable and disagreeable features of the work are pointed out, 
the chances for advancement estimated, and the financial returns 
taken into consideration. Vocational guidance is yet in its in- 
fancy and comparatively few schools have organized the work 
on a thorough and efficient basis. But its importance is being rec- 
ognized and an increasing number of boys and girls are being 
helped to find vocations in which they are most apt to be success- 
ful and happy. 

The School as Community Center. Another line of educa- 
tional progress is being blazed by schools which are serving as 
community centers. To many people it has long seemed foolish for 
a community to spend large sums of money for fine school build- 
ings, auditoriums, gymnasiums, shops, playgrounds, and libraries, 
to be used only six or seven hours a day by that fraction of the 
community enrolled in the school. A demand has grown up for a 
wider use of the school plant for the entire community. We 
have already pointed out what the Gary schools are doing in this 
direction. E 

But this is not all. Many communities are without a true com- 
munity center where people may freely meet and mingle, where 
groups may play games, put on amateur theatricals, or hold public 
discussions, where civic organizations may gather, and various 
other community activities find a focal point. Some communities 
are fortunate enough to have special community buildings for 
such purposes, but they are the exception. Thousands of communi- 
ties, however, have built costly school plants which stand idle 
three fourths of the time, while the community life languishes 
because there is no suitable place for meetings, discussions, and 
social activities, 

In such communities, and especially in the small towns and rural 
districts, school centers under good leadership are able, working 
harmoniously with other agencies, to stimulate and transform the 
interests and activities of the whole neighborhood. In one com- 
munity of this type the school Principal, cooperating with the 
Commercial Club, has organized an Indoor Baseball League of 
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teams representing various groups of men and women, which 
provides a much needed form of winter recreation. This school 
also attracted people to forums for discussion of community and 
national problems by giving free musical entertainments or mov- 
ing pictures at the meetings. 

Another school in a farming district became the center for 
health clinics, demonstrations in child care, instruction in home 
decoration, crop experiments, farmers’ institute, lyceum course, 
boy’s and girl’s club work (Pig Club, Baby Beef Club, Tomato 
Club, and Canning Club), and various recreational activities. 
School learning, instead of being shut up in the four walls of 
the school house, was extended to every community problem where 
it might prove of service. The school, which before had been a 
place of detention for reluctant children, now became the energizing 
center where young and old met to play, sing, talk, thresh out 
disagreements, plan new community undertakings, and learn new 
and improved methods of farming and home-making. 

Consolidated Schools. Certainly many rural communities need 
just such a school and community center as the one we have men- 
tioned. But in most of these rural areas we find little box-like 
one-room school houses, standing lonesomely on a bare spot of 
ground, with a pump in front and a privy in the rear. Here a 
single poorly trained and underpaid teacher holds school seven 
or eight months a year. Almost no equipment in the form of 
reference books, laboratories, and play apparatus is provided. 
Some of these schools have less than half a dozen pupils and 
interest is killed partly through lack of numbers. Others are badly 
overcrowded with forty or more pupils under a single teacher. 
Since the children are of all ages and grades, the teacher is obliged 
to divide the work over a score or more of subjects, and “periods” 
may be less than ten minutes long. No wonder the pupils desert 
such schools as early as possible to seek work on the farm or in 
the city.® 

In some localities, a solution of the rural education problem is 
found in consolidation. A number of small districts go together, 
scrap the old one-room, one-teacher rural schools, and with their 
combined resources build a modern school plant to meet their 
needs. In such schools a proper organization can be effected, and 


6 Certain possible advantages of the small rural sch i 
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teachers with competent training obtained. Such a school may 
serve as community center for a wide area, and foster diversified 
social, recreational, and civic interests. 

Transportation is one of the big difficulties in the way of wide- 
spread consolidation. Usually the district provides large motor- 
driven busses or stages which follow regular routes and take the 
children to and from schools. In regions where there is much 
rain and snow, and the roads are not hard-surfaced, transporta- 
tion is interrupted frequently and school attendance interfered 
with rather seriously, Nevertheless, school consolidation is stead- 
ily going forward, and with the coming of better roads many 
more communities will be enabled to take advantage of this ex- 
cellent plan. 

Reorganization of School Districts. Whether or not consoli- 
dation is feasible in areas having small districts and one-room 
schools, a better plan of districting usually can be found. It is 
now generally agreed that both the local district and the township 
are too small to serve as units for an efficient school system, at 
least in the less populous parts of the country. The small districts 
are irregular in size and vary greatly in wealth, the poorest 
districts often having the most children and paying excessive tax 
rates for their schools, while adjoining districts many times 
wealthier have few children to educate and a very small tax burden. 

These and other conditions make the county a better unit than 
the small local district or township in most parts of the country.’ 
A county board of three or five members composed of qualified 
and public-spirited citizens can efficiently control all the rural 
schools in the county. Such a board can appoint a thoroughly 
trained superintendent of schools for the county district, and 
provide expert supervision for even the remotest rural school. 
Fewer and larger schools can be encouraged, many economies 
effected, and special aid given to the weaker schools. A minimum 
standard for all schools in the area may be established and en- 
forced. The tax burden for school purposes is equally distributed 
over the county. 

The Federal Government and Education. Since the United 
States Constitution left to the various states the problem of de- 
veloping a public school system, the federal government has not 
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seen fit to assume a leading réle in educational affairs. True, it 
has given numerous grants of land to the states to be used for 
the encouragement of education, and it has had charge of educat- 
ing the Indians and other special groups, such as the officers of 
the army and navy. Federal aid has been given to vocational train- 
ing by the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. This has encour- 
aged many states to foster courses in technical training which 
was neglected formerly. A federal Bureau of Education has ex- 
isted since 1866, the chief function of which has been to collect 
statistics and facts about education. 

Summary. In a complex urban and industrial society such as 
ours, the school assumes a great responsibility in its function of 
preparing the youth of the land for the problems of living. The 
task of transmitting the social heritage to the younger generation, 
and of providing them with the knowledge and skills needed in 
life situations, falls more and more on our public school system. 
The schools aim to equip children with the fundamental tools (the 
three R’s), to develop their physical well-being, to help them to 
an understanding of nature, human nature and society, to train 
them for citizenship, home-making, vocational efficiency, and wor- 
thy use of leisure time, and to develop esthetic interests and moral 
character. If their best possibilities are to be realized, methods of 
instruction must be adapted to the child’s nature, and account 
must be taken of individual differences. Where old methods were 
formal, repressive, and assigned the child a passive part in the 
learning process, new methods are informal and creative and offer 
the child an active role. No country has placed more faith in 
education, nor invested public funds more, freely in its schools, 
than has the United States. Educators feel their great responsibil- 
ity and are striving to remedy defects in our school system and to 
increase its efficiency. The Dalton, Winnetka, and Gary plans, 
experimental schools, new types of curriculum, classes for vari- 
ous special groups, and vocational guidance represent attempts to 
adapt education to present needs. Many schools are becoming 
centers of community activities and fostering social, civic, and 
recreational interests. Consolidation and reorganization of school 
districts in many sections result in a better taxing unit, higher 


standards of teaching and supervision, and increased educational 
efficiency. 
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PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


1. The class should examine the course of study employed in the local 
schools of the district. What subjects mentioned under our “objectives” 
are not taught? Which “objectives” seem to be most adequately covered 
by the curriculum? 

-2. If possible, the class should visit the elementary and high schools 
of the district. To minimize the confusion generally caused by many visi- 
tors, it may be found best to divide the class into groups and let each 
group visit and report on certain grades. Of course, the superintendent or 
principal should first be consulted as to the arrangements. The following 
points are suggested as a partial basis for the reports: 

a. Buildings and equipment. What is the seating capacity of the rooms? 
Are the buildings fireproof? Observe light and ventilation. Is there an 
auditorium or assembly room large enough for plays or concerts? Does the 
school have a playground large enough to accommodate all children with 
an hour’s play each day? What play apparatus is provided? 

Observe conditions of toilets, lavatories, and cloak rooms. Does the 
school have a moving picture machine or stereopticon? Are there sufficient 
maps, blackboards, globes, charts, and reference books? 

b. Teachers, supervisors, and administrators. How many teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators are employed in the elementary school system? 
What is the total enrollment? What is the average number of pupils 
to the class? Are some classes overcrowded? How often do the super- 
visors visit the classes? 

How much training and experience is required of the teachers? Is a 
rest-room provided for the use of the teaching staff? Do the teachers 
have a “rest” period during the day? Is there a special play supervisor? 
Are there specially trained teachers for various kinds of work, such as 
painting, drawing, music, primary work, manual training, and cooking? 

c. Methods of instruction. Which of the subjects included in the course 
of study are taught according to the “project” method, involving the 
working of practical problems? To what other subjects might this method 
be applied ? 

What proportion of the pupil’s time is devoted to book work in the 
class-room? What part is spent on the playgrounds, in workshops or 
laboratories, and in the gymnasium and auditorium? What activities are 
carried on by the pupils in organized groups? To what extent is memory 
work required? 

What facilities besides books are provided for such studies as geography, 
history, and nature study? How often are field trips and class visits made 
in connection with these studies? Are laboratory methods used in physiol- 
ogy, botany, agriculture, and similar subjects? 

How is civics taught? Does the class visit the city council, local courts, 
political meetings? What kinds of shop-work—furniture making, machine 
work, or other forms of manual training—are taught the boys? Are the 
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girls taught cooking, dressmaking, household decoration, and care of 
children? ~ 

Observe the methods used in the teaching of music, painting, and litera- 
ture. Are musical entertainments presented by the school? Are art exhibits 
held in the school building? Are demonstrations of school work sometimes 
given to which parents and other patrons of the school district are invited? 
Does the school have an adequate library? Ask the principal or teacher to 
explain the “socialized recitation’ or “supervised study” plan. Are these 
methods in use? 

3. What educational institutions in the student’s community offer courses 
in vocational training? What types of training are offered? 

4. Do the schools in the district make any provision for vocational 
guidance? How is the work handled? How are the special abilities of pupils 
ascertained? Are the advantages and disadvantages of various occupations 
studied and discussed? 

5. What provisions are made in the local schools for the following classes 
of children: blind, deaf, and crippled children; the feeble-minded; under- 
nourished, or anaemic children; pupils of foreign parentage who cannot 
speak much English; truants, delinquents, and others who present disci- 
plinary problems? 

6. Do the. public schools or other organizations offer evening instruc- 
tion? Who takes advantage of the night classes, if such are offered? 
What subjects are taught? Are there any other kinds of adult instruction, 
such as lectures in science, art, economics, and government, or demonstra- 
tion classes in domestic science, agriculture, and public health? 

7. Do any schools in the county receive federal aid for vocational train- 
ing in agriculture, home economics, and similar subjects provided for under 
the terms of the Smith-Hughes appropriations? 

8. If possible, a report of conditions in rural schools of the county should 
be presented in class by students who have a first-hand acquaintance 
with these schools. In some cases it may be possible for the entire 
class to visit a typical rural school; or a group may be detailed to visit 
and report on one of the rural schools while other groups are visiting the 
local schools. If such a plan is followed, the points suggested for study 
of the latter may be modified to fit the rural school. Is there supervision 
(other than that of the County Superintendent) over the rural schools? 
What is the length of the school term? How does the average daily 
attendance compare with that in the city schools? Are hot lunches served 
the children at noon? Does the school have a garden? Play apparatus? 

9. Are there any consolidated schools in the county? Have any rural 
high schools been established? Where do students of rural districts go for 
high school training ? Are they required to pay tuition in high schools 
outside their district? Are there any private or parochial schools in the 
community? What is the nature of the training offered in such schools? 

10. What are the functions of the state board of education? What are the 
duties of the state superintendent of commissioner of education? Is the 
office appointive or elective? What are the duties of the county superin- 


tendent? What qualifications, in training and experience, must be met by 
incumbents of these offices? 
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CHAPTER XVHI 
POLITICS AND PUBLIC OPINION 


The student may have often wondered, in reading previous 
chapters, why we are beset by so many troublesome social prob- 
lems, and so unconscionably slow in dealing with them. If it is to 
our interest, as it must be, that these problems be solved and 
the solutions applied as the problems themselves are recognized, 
why do we fall so far short of this ideal? 

This question has been touched on already, in pointing out 
obstacles to the prompt treatment of various social problems. And 
in Chapters XVI and XVII, the backwardness of social science 
and the shortcomings of the public school system as causes of our 
tardiness in the treatment of such problems were emphasized. 
But we may now study this question more systematically, and 
at the same time attempt to discover methods of correcting the 
grave deficiency in our social life which it signifies. Ethical stand- 
ards, public opinion, and party politics all have a vital bearing 
on the degree of progress achieved in dealing with social prob- 
lems, and these topics we shall consider in this chapter, reserving 
other aspects of the problem for subsequent chapters. 

Ethical Standards and Ideals. We come by our ideals of good 
and evil, right and wrong, the just and unjust, from training 
received through the home, church, school, and other educational 
agencies. The everyday principles of morality are well known to 
us all. Honesty, veracity, kindness, generosity, temperance, chas- 
tity, loyalty, respect for parents, solicitous care of children, ob- 
servance of the law, humane treatment of animals, and the like 
are the staple of this current morality. These standards of conduct 
have been taught and more or less lived up to by generation after 
generation. They are of inestimable value in the ordering of social 
relationships. But many problems of a complex society like ours 
do not find an answer in these comparatively simple standards of 
conduct. For example, housing or industrial conditions that con- 
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_tribute to the causation of preventable disease and premature death 
have much the same result as would murder on a large scale. But 
public opinion does not strongly condemn, nor does the law se- 
verely punish, when it punishes at all, those responsible for such 
conditions. Again, ignorance is at the root of most social evils, 
but it is not held to be unethical as it might properly be. Preju- 
dice and intolerance are responsible for much racial and interna- 
tional conflict, but only rarely are they made a matter for moral 
censure. The recital of social conditions not effectually controlled 
by prevailing moral standards could be continued indefinitely. 

Why is this so? The chief reason seems to be that moral stand- 
ards are very slowly developed, as a rule, and then mainly for 
the relations of everyday life that are easily understood and that 
remain much the same generation after generation. Apparently 
it is not easy to develop standards applying to complex and rap- 
idly changing social relations such as are characteristic of modern 
civilization. 

Can our ethical code be expanded to cover such relations, and 
more or less promptly readjusted as these relations change? And, 
if so, how? There is no doubt that it can be, in some measure 
at least, and that the method is education, discussion, the stimula- 
tion of real thinking about good and evil, right and wrong, the 
just and unjust, in contemporary social life. 

Ethical Reform through Education. Expansion of the ethical 
code in the way indicated will require educational efforts directed 
- to two or three different groups. First, the people primarily re- 
sponsible for evil or unjust social conditions need to have that 
fact impressed upon them. For example, landlords need to be 
taught that it is unethical to tolerate for profit unsanitary hous- 
ing conditions, and manufacturers a similar lesson when they pay 
inadequate wages or permit unwholesome working conditions. 
People in every walk of life could be made to realize more keenly 
than most of them now do the influence of their acts on the lives 
of other people. It is fair to say that in most instances conduct 
would be modified accordingly, though, of course, being human, 
it could not be expected that any of them would become morally 
perfect. The object of educational efforts in this direction is to 
cultivate a keen sense of personal responsibility for the conse- 
quences of our acts, a determination to shape our conduct in our 
vocations, in our homes, in all other phases of life, with a view 
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to promoting the welfare of all who are affected by our behavior. 

A second group to which educational efforts along this line 
are properly directed is the general public, or that section of it 
_which by its criticism can enforce needed moral standards. Schools, 
churches, newspapers, and magazines are the most important 
agencies. for the purpose, and many of them have done much 
toward its realization. Public criticism is one of the most effective 
means to the improvement of unethical social conditions, and many 
who are responsible for such conditions can be reached in no 
other way. 

Perhaps special educational efforts might also be directed to 
the victims of conditions for which others than themselves are 
primarily responsible. Wage-earners, negroes, and other repressed 
groups are not themselves blameless, of course, and need instruc- 
tion in their responsibilities to those who have the welfare of these 
groups so largely in their keeping. The criticism of the victimizers 
by the victims themselves has more or less effect on the conduct 
of the former, but the education of oppressed groups as to their 
wrongs is chiefly valuable, probably, in stimulating them to organ- 
ize for their own protection. We are all more responsive to criti- 
cisms from those regarded as our equals or our superiors than 
from those deemed inferior. Hence the greater effectiveness of 
public criticism on those responsible for unethical conditions, than 
of criticisms by the victims of these conditions. More effective 
than either, perhaps, are the criticisms of such people by their own 
groups, such as the vocations to which they belong, or the “social 
circle” in which they move. 

In stressing educational efforts aimed at a more effective ethical 
code, we must not overlook the fact that it is not always easy 
to decide what the right and wrong, the just and unjust, in com- 
plex social situations are. A decision on such questions requires 
patient, methodical study of the conditions, both by those prima- 
rily responsible for them, and by disinterested investigators, from 
the standpoint of public welfare. Educational efforts should, of 
course, be based on the findings of such investigations. 

Public Opinion. This term may be roughly defined, for our 
purposes, as meaning the views, attitudes, and demands of the 
general public on political, economic, and other social questions 
in which it is concerned. The public is composed of individuals, 
with more or less definite groupings thereof by occupation, reli- 
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gion, politics, and other interests; and its opinion on public ques- 
tions varies, as might be expected, from one of these groups to 
another, and even from one person to another in the same group. 
If the questions at issue are contentious ones, those interested, 
are sure to be divided into two or more “sides” on them, Thus 
we have “drys” and “wets,” with some intermediate groups, on 
the prohibition question; modernists and fundamentalists on cer- 
tain religious questions; free-traders and protectionists on tariff 
issues; and any number of divergent groups on the problem of 
dealing with international disputes. Such differences of opinion 
are indeed the usual thing, where social, political, and economic 
problems are under consideration. Many of our social groupings 
are based in part on these disagreements. THat is true, for ex- 
ample, of religious sects, political parties, labor unions and em- 
ployers’ associations. 

Why ali these differences of opinion?-Is there any way of set- 
tling them? How do they affect the practical treatment of public 
questions? What kinds of opinions are the more influential? How 
are questions handled on which there is no active public opinion 
of any sort? These are questions we should do well to consider, 
for they have a vital bearing on all our social arrangements, and 
hence on the very substance of our lives. 

Why Opinions Differ. People disagree on public questions 
for a number of reasons. One is that correct answers to many 
of these questions are not known. That is the case, for example, 
with the problem of preventing war between nations. Competent 
students of this question disagree on it, which means that the 
correct answer to it has not yet been demonstrated. The same 
thing is. true of many other questions discussed in this book. 
Not infrequently such questions can be settled only by actual 
experiment. That is the case with regard to.the problem of pre- 
venting war. Indeed, this is the only conclusive method of settling 
any social question, when it first comes up for consideration. But 
it often happens that social questions in one community or one 
country are of a sort that have been settled by practical experi- - 
ence in other communities or countries; and that the solutions thus 
worked out are applicable elsewhere. For this reason the solu- 
tions of many questions, such as we consider in this book, are 
definitely known, though not yet applied, or generally applied, 
in the United States. 
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- Opinions differ on many questions which are really settled in 
a scientific sense, but whose proper solutions have not been taught 
to all who are interested in these questions. The divergent views 
on numerous topics considered in this book are thus to be ex- 
plained. Our system of education, taking the term in its broadest 
sense, is responsible for these shortcomings, in so far as they are 
not properly chargeable against the indifference and stupidity of 
persons whom our educational agencies attempt but fail to instruct. 

Prejudice and selfishness are another source of error on such 
questions. We are loath to give up preconceived ideas on almost 
any subject, or accept opinions contrary to our financial or other 
personal interests. It is hard for the average white man to con- 
sider the possibility that the negro is not congenitally inferior ; 
for the dyed-in-the-wool Republican to concede any value to the 
policies of the Democratic Party, or vice versa; for many employ- 
ers to see any good in trade unions, or for many trade unionists 
to understand. the employer’s point of view on labor questions. 
These prejudices and selfish attitudes are due, in part, to defec- 
tive educational training, but inborn mental traits are to some 
degree responsible also. 

We are obliged to add that another cause of unsound opinions 
on public questions is deliberate lying about them by people who, 
for selfish reasons, do not wish the truth to be known. The false- 
hoods so widely circulated about Soviet Russia are a case in 
point. A few years ago a professor of sociology compiled a list 
of sixty-odd lies that had been circulated in the United States 
about that country. These included the story that the women of 
Russia had been “nationalized,” the repeated false reports of 
Lenin’s death after he came into power, and numerous press de- 
spatches predicting the speedy collapse of the Soviet régime. The 
“campaign lie” is an illustration from domestic politics. Charges 
that strike leaders are radicals or revolutionists must generally be 
put in the same category. These lies have their effect because many 
people promptly believe what they are told, especially when it is 
~ told in print; and this credulity is a result, in part, of defective 
educational training, for the schools do comparatively little to 
develop in their pupils a wholesome skepticism, the habit of weigh- 
ing evidence, and the ability to work out their own conclusions. 

The Bias of Public Opinion. The recital of these facts should 
explain why there are so many erroneous opinions in the world, 
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and why such opinions are so widely held. But the latter point 
must be examined a little more closely, if we are to grasp its 
full significance. Of crucial importance are the means of propa- 
gating opinions on public questions, be they sound or unsound 
ones. Which sort shall be the more widely disseminated will de- 
pend on the numbers holding the sound and unsound. ones, re- 
spectively, and the effectiveness of the means at their comupand for 
impressing them on other people. 

We may assume that scientifically minded people will; so far 
-as they have the opportunity, both learn and teach sound opinions 
on all such questions. In this group come scientists themselves, 
as well as teachers, lecturers, journalists, and others who have 
been trained in scientific method, and whose “devotion to truth” 
is second to no other motive in their lives. They will know how 
to sift sound conclusions from unsound ones, and communicate 
the sound ones to those whom it is their opportunity and respon- 
sibility to instruct. Their persistent efforts, year after year, and 
generation after generation, result in-the ultimate defeat of the 
erroneous conclusions by the true ones. 

A much larger number of persons hold the opinions that they 
were taught during childhood, or that they have gotten from un- 
dependable sources since that time, or that they, for one reason 
or another, find it flattering or otherwise pleasant to accept. Not 
all such opinions are false, of course, but many of them are. We 
have no exact evidence on the question, but the indications are 
that the false or partially false opinions on social questions are 
much more widespread than are the true ones. The consequences 
of this are not so bad as might appear, for the people who special- 
ize on the practical treatment of social questions manage to learn 
much of the truth about them and to shape their action accord- 
ingly. But unsound popular opinion interferes with the proper 
handling of many such questions, as public officials and others 
responsible for dealing with them are penalized if they go counter 
to popular opinion too much. 

Influence of Special Interests. Opinions on political and eco- 
nomic questions are greatly influenced by the special interests of 
those concerned. Trade unionists are apt to think differently from 
employers about labor questions, farmers from merchants and 
manufacturers about taxation, and Republicans or Democrats from 
Socialists or Progressives about public ownership, It is not un- 
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likely that each of these groups is partly wrong and partly right 
in its views, but it is by no means certain that the truth in such 
‘matters will all be discovered and accepted, or the error all ex- 
posed and rejected. As we have said, people are prone to believe 
what they are told, especially when it is told in print; and we may 
add that the oftener a thing is told the greater its chances of being 
believed. 

It follows that the group which has the best means for telling 
enjoys a decisive advantage in the dissemination of its views. 
And that is generally the group which has greater financial re- 
sources and greater prestige at its command. It is easy to name 
groups which fulfill these specifications. Employers have the ad- 
vantage as against wage-earners ; business men as against farmers ; 
land-owners as against farm tenants; the two dominant parties 
as against minor parties. They have more money and more prestige 
and can, because of that, propagate their views more effectually 
through the press, the school, and other agencies than can the 
opposing groups. Public opinion therefore is apt to incline in 
favor of these more powerful groups. This largely explains the 
slow progress made in the achievement of reforms to the advan- 
tage of the less, powerful groups. Our discussion on the problems 
of the farmer and of the wage-earner will furnish illustrations. 

Inertia of Public Opinion. Not only is public opinion biased 
in these ways, but it is wanting altogether on many public ques- 
tions. A large proportion of people, probably the great majority, 
are not sufficiently interested in such questions to count in the 
handling of them. This is illustrated by the fact that about half 
-our voters do not even vote at elections, largely because of in- 
difference and inertia. The popularity of the sports page, comic 
strips, murder stories, and “society” columns of our newspapers, 
compared with news on social, economic, and political events, is 
another illustration. If further illustrations are wanted, they can 
be found in people’s conversation at home, on the street, or any- 
where else. This lethargy of public opinion is a powerful obstacle 
to needed social action on a host of questions calling for a remedy. 
Either nothing at all is done on these questions, or whatever may 
be done is apt to be decided by special and more or less selfish 
interests that bring pressure to bear on legislators and others hav- 
ing to make the decisions. 

The indifference of the public regarding so many of its prob- 
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lems is to be charged, like other shortcomings of public opinion, 
against our educational agencies. But probably only in part. For it 
may be quite impossible to cultivate an alert, intelligent public 
opinion on so great a variety of questions as we have to deal 
with. It may be that human beings are not so constituted as to 
be capable of becoming intelligent, all-round citizens in such a 
complex society as ours. But it is certain that an incomparably 
more effective system of developing good citizenship could be 
evolved. As we shall see later, an intelligently conceived attempt 
to work out an effective system has never been made in this 
country. | 

All these shortcomings of public opinion are reflected in the 
inadequacy of our social ethics, for a biased or indifferent public 
is not qualified to enforce higher moral standards on those re- 
sponsible for unethical social conditions. The same shortcomings 
are also reflected in our politics, for politics, like ethics, is re- 
sponsive to attitudes of the public, whether intelligent or unintelli- 
gent, interested or indifferent, as the case may, be. 

Politics. As we all know, politics is concerned with the election 
of men to office, the formulation of policies on public questions, 
and the execution of these policies by governmental agencies. 
An admirable introduction to this subject is furnished by some 
talks of George Washington Plunkitt, a politician formerly high 
in the counsels of Tammany Hall, the famous Democratic “ma- 
chine’ of New York City. These are taken from a longer series of 
talks brought together by W. L. Riordon and published in a book 
bearing the title Plunkitt of Tammany Hall. As this book was 
published in 1905, the picture of politics therein given does not 
apply in all its details to political practices in that city at the 
present time. But the conditions illustrated by Plunkitt’s dis- 
closures are widely prevalent in American politics to-day. 


“STQONEST GRAFT AND DISHONEST GRAFT” ! 


“Everybody is talkin’ these days about Tammany men growin’ rich 
on graft, but nobody thinks of drawin’ the distinction between honest 
graft and dishonest graft. There’s all the difference in the world be- 


1'Plunkitt of Tammany Hall by W. L. Riordon, copyright 1905, McClure, 
Phillips & Co.; by special permission of Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc, 
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tween the two. Yes, many of our men have grown rich in politics. I 
have myself. I’ve made a big fortune out of the game, and I’m gettin’ 
richer every day, but I’ve not gone in for dishonest graft—black- 
mailin’ gamblers, saloon keepers, disorderly people, etc.—and neither 
has any of the men who have made big fortunes in politics. 

- “*There’s an honest graft, and I’m an example of how it works, 
I might sum up the whole thing by sayin’: “I seen my opportunities 
and I took ’em.” 

““Tust let me explain by examples. My party’s in power in the city, 
and it’s goin’ to undertake a lot of public improvements. Well, I’m 
tipped off, say, that they’re goin’ to lay out a new park at a certain 
place. 

“‘T see my opportunity and I take it. I go to that place and I buy 
up all the land I can in the neighborhood. Then the board of this or 
that makes its plan public, and there is a rush to get my land, which 
nobody cared particular for before. 

“‘Ain’t it perfectly honest to charge a good price and make a profit 
on my investment and foresight? Of course, it is. Well, that’s honest 
graft. 

““Or, supposin’ it’s a new bridge they’re goin’ to build. I get tipped 
off and I buy as much property as I can that has to be taken for ap- 
proaches. I sell at my own price later on and drop some more money 
in: the bank. 

“Wouldn’t you? It’s just like lookin’ ahead in Wall Street or in 
the coffee or cotton market. It’s honest graft, and I’m lookin’ for it 
every day in the year. I will tell you frankly that I’ve got a good lot of 
it, too. : 

““Tl tell you of one case. They were goin’ to fix up a big park, 
no matter where. I got on to it, and went lookin’ about for land in 
that neighborhood. 


““T could get nothin’ at a bargain but a big piece of swamp, but I 


took it fast enough and held on to it. What turned out was just what: 


I counted on. They couldn’t make the park complete without Plun- 
kitt’s swamp, and they had to pay a good price for it. Anything dis- 
honest in that? 

““Up in the watershed I made some money, too. I bought up several 
bits of land there some years ago and made a pretty good guess that 
they would be bought up for water purposes later by the city. 

“*Somehow, I always guessed about right, and shouldn’t I enjoy 
the profit of my foresight? It was rather amusin’ when the condemna- 
tion commissioners came along and found piece after piece of the land 
in the name of George Plunkitt of the Fifteenth Assembly District, 
New York City. They wondered how I knew just what to buy. The 
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answer is—I seen my opportunity and I took it. I haven’t confined 
myself to land; anything that pays is in my line. 

““For instaace, the city is repavin’ a street and has several hundred 
thousand old granite blocks to sell. I am on hand to buy, and I know 
just what they are worth. 

““How? Never mind that. I had a sort of monopoly of this busi- 
ness for a while, but once a newspaper tried to do me. It got some 
outside mento come over from Brooklyn and New Jersey to bid against 
mes . 
““Was I done? Not much. I went to each of the men and said: 
“How many of these 250,000 stones do you want?” One said 20,000, 
and another wanted 15,000, and another wanted 10,000. I said: “All. 
right, let me bid for the lot, and I’ll give each of you all you want for 
nothin’, ¥ 

““They agreed, of course. Then the auctioneer yelled: “How much 
am I bid for these 250,000 fine pavin’ stones?” 

“““Two dollars and fifty cents,” says I. 

“*“Two dollars, and fifty cents!’ screamed the auctioneer. “Oh, 
that’s a joke! Give me a real bid.” 

““He found the bid was real enough. My rivals stood silent. I Bot 
the lot for $2.50 and gave them their share. That’s how the attempt 
to do Plunkitt ended, and that’s how all such attempts end. 

““T’ve told you how I got rich by honest graft. Now, let me tell you 
that most politicians who are accused of robbin’ the city get rich the 
same way. 

“*They didn’t steal a dollar from the city treasury. They just seen 
their opportunities and took them. That is why, when a reform admin- 
istration comes in and spends a half million dollars in tryin’ to find 
the public robberies they talked about in the campaign, they don’t find 
them. 

“The books are always all right. The money in the city treasury 
is all right. Everything is all right. All they can show is that the 
Tammany heads of departments looked after their friends, within the 
law, and gave them what opportunities they could to make honest 
graft. Now, let me tell you that’s never goin’ to hurt Tammany with 
the people. Every good man looks after his friends, and any man who 
doesn’t isn’t likely to be popular. If I have a good thing to hand out 
in private life, I give it to a friend.. Why shouldn’t I do the same in 
public life? 

“Another kind of honest graft. Tammany has raised a good many 
salaries. There was an awful howl by the reformers, but don’t you 
know that Tammany gains ten votes for every one it lost by salary 
raisin’? 
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“The Wall Street banker thinks it shameful to raise a department 
clerk’s salary from $1500 to $1800 a year, but every man who draws 
a salary himself says: “That's all right. I wish it was me.” And he 
feels very tauch like votin’ the Tammany ticket on election day, just 
out/of sympathy... . ” 


“RECIPROCITY IN PATRONAGE” 


“‘Whenever Tammany is whipped at the polls, the people set to 
predictin’ that the organization is goin’ to smash. They say we can’t 
get along without the offices and that the district leaders are goin’ to 
desert wholesale. That was what was said after the throwdowns in 
1894 and 1901. But it didn’t happen, did it? Not one big Tammany 
man deserted, and to-day the organization is stronger than ever. g 

“ ‘How was that? It was because Tammany has more than one string 
to its bow. 

“‘T acknowledge that you can’t keep an organization together 
without patronage. Men ain’t in politics for nothin’. They want to get 
somethin’ out of it. 

““But there is more than one kind of patronage. We lost the public 
kind, or a greater part of it in r901, but Tammany has an immense 
private patronage that keeps things goin’ when it gets a set back at the 
polls. 

“*Take me, for instance. When Low came in, some of my men lost 
public jobs, but I fixed them all right. I don’t know how many jobs 
I got for them on the surface and elevated railroads—several hundred. 

““T placed a lot more on public works done by contractors, and no 
Tammany man goes hungry in my district. Plunkitt’s O. K. on an 
application for a job is never turned down, for they all know that 
Plunkitt and Tammany don’t stay out long. See! 

“Let me tell you, too, that I got jobs from Republicans in office— 
Federal and otherwise. When ‘Tammany’s on top I do good turns for 
the Republicans. When they’re on top, they don’t forget me. 

““Me and the Republicans are enemies just one day in the year— 
election day. Then we fight tooth and nail. The rest of the time it’s 
live and let live with us. 

“On election day I try to pile up as big a majority as I can against 
George Wanamaker, the Republican leader of the Fifteenth. Any 
other day George and I are the best of friends. I can go to him and 


say: “George, I want you to place this friend of mine.” He says: “All 
right, Senator.” Or vice versa. 


66% 


You see, we differ on tariffs and currencies and all them things, 
but we agree on the main proposition that when a man works in 
politics he should get something out of it.’ ” 
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This picture of machine politics in New York City would re- 
quire considerable “touching up’ to make it fit political condi- 
tions in other American communities, or in New York itself ‘at 
the present time.? The stakes of the political game are not so 
large in rural and small-town communities; politics in these com- 
munities is not so elaborately organized and probably not so “cor- 
rupt,” on the whole, as in the large city; but in city, town, and 
country community alike, the main interest of the typical politi- 
cian is in jobs, contracts, campaign contributions, and other means 
of financial gain for himself and his fellow-workers. We cannot 
describe at length the methods employed by the politician in build- 
ing up his power and utilizing it to enrich himself and his fol- 
lowers, but must focus the discussion on the dominant features 
of American politics, and on the methods whereby politics might 
be made more responsive to the public interest.* 

Our politics is largely shaped by the interests of three fairly 
distinct groups: (1) professional politicians; (2) business men, 
farmers, wage-earners, and other economic classes; (3) the public 
or community at large. Let us consider the part played in politics 
by each of these groups. 

The Professional Politician. We shall understand best the in- 
terests of the professional politician if we regard him as a sort 
of business man engaged in buying and selling certain marketable 
goods. What he buys and sells is political power, including the 
power to fill public offices, levy taxes, control public expenditures, 
enact legislation, and enforce the laws. The politician or the poli- 
tical machine that can nominate and elect candidates to office not 
only fills the elective offices themselves but, as a general rule, the 
positions whose incumbents are appointed by the elective officials. 
All told, there is a large number of such positions, depending on 
the size of the community and the extent of the public business 
therein. Many voters are willing to become part of, or to play in 


2Tn presenting this material on machine politics in New York, we do 
not imply that conditions there are “worse” than elsewhere, nor that 
Tammany Hall itself is more open to criticism than other party organi- 
zations, whether Democratic or Republican. Our sole purpose is to utilize 
Plunkitt’s exceptionally frank revelations as an introduction to American 
politics as it is in reality, and thus contribute to the student’s understanding 
of our political problems. 

3 For the details of American political methods the student should consult 
Kent, Frank R., The Great Game of Politics, a book that should be in 
every public library. : 
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with, the machine in the hope of securing those positions. 

Then there are contracts to be let, orders for supplies to be 
given, and privileges of various sorts to be granted, which are 
worth money to those who can get them. These offer rich oppor- 
tunities for gain to the politician. Plunkitt’s talks illustrate some 
of the methods employed in utilizing these opportunities. Large 
campaign contributions may be the price of such favors, and part 
of the money is used for campaign purposes, but much of it, in 
many instances, finds its way into the pockets of the politician. 
Another device is the organization of companies secretly con- 
trolled by the politician or his friends, for the purpose of securing 
lucrative public business, Other methods could be cited. Of out- 
right bribery there is more or less: we do not know how much, but 
the amount is apparently less than was formerly the case. 

Then, manufacturing, public utility, and other special interests 
are concerned in securing franchises for street-railway, gas, or 
electric-power companies, in defeating laws providing for their 
regulation in behalf of the wage-earner or of the public at large, 
or in other favors or privileges advantageous to them. The achieve- 
ment of these purposes means additional money in the pockets of 
the interests concerned, and they are willing, as a general rule, to 
spend part of it in securing the requisite political support. This 
does not necessarily mean resort to bribery or other illegal meth- 
ods, but campaign contributions, the supply of jobs to the politi- 
cians, and the like. 

All politicians are not of the type here portrayed. Many men 
enter politics from a genuine love of the game, an ambition to 
achieve fame, a desire to serve the public, or from two or all three 
of these motives combined. The average politician is not infre- 
quently influenced by similar motives, and particularly by the 
love of politics for its own sake. The latter is indeed one of the 
prime qualifications for a successful career as a politician. But 
politicians of every type must necessarily work with conditions 
as they find them, and these in the main are what we have repre- 
sented them to be. Despite that fact, many men have achieved 
distinction for disinterested service in American politics, and that 
without engaging in practices of a questionable character. 

4 Special Interests in Politics. The part played in politics by 
special interests” was necessarily discussed in connection with 
the interests of the politician himself, as the two classes of in- 
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terests are very closely related. We need only show, in addition, 
why some special interests are more successful than others in 
securing political support for their purposes. The principal reason 
is that “money makes the mare go”’ in politics as most everywhere 
else in American society. Money-making is the dominant motive 
among professional politicians, and they can almost always make 
more money by playing in with the wealthier economic inter- 
ests. Banking, manufacturing, transportation, and other business 
enterprises come in this category. It is to their interest to secure 
lucrative contracts, public franchises, protective tariffs, freedom 
from regulation, legislation hampering the unions, and the like. As 
already stated, these things mean money to those seeking them, and 
directly or indirectly, secretly or openly, legally or illegally, they 
are willing to put up the money necessary to secure them. Their 
methods of doing this have already been indicated. 

Farmers, wage-earners, and professional people also have vital 
stakes in politics, and their interests receive a good deal of recog- 
nition, first and last, from the professional politician. They are 
generally at a disadvantage, however, compared with business in- 
terests, because of their inferior financial resources. They cannot 
make such large campaign contributions, nor do they have such 
substantial favors of other sorts to exchange for political support. 
They have one potential advantage over business interests, how- 
ever, in their superior numbers, and hence in the larger vote by 
which they might promote their interests. 

This, however, is not so substantial an advantage, in practice, 
as might appear. The key to American politics is not the general 
election, but the primaries at which party candidates are chosen. 
For in many states a nomination is equivalent to an election, and 
in any case the choices open to the voter are determined at pri- 
mary elections. Now, the primaries are controlled by the pro- 
fessional politician, his relatives, friends, and associates who are 
bound to him by personal or financial ties. The rank and file of 
voters do not understand the importance of primary elections, 
and consequently, few vote at them, In practice, this means that 
business men, farmers, and wage-earners, who make up the bulk 
of the voters, do not have much to say regarding nominations for 
public office. The politician is thus left in control of the situation. 
Farmers and wage-earners can, of course, choose from the candi- 
dates selected at the primaries, but all those selections are nor- 
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mally made in the interest of the politician and hence of the busi- 
ness man. And even where one candidate is more favorable to 
farmers’ or wage-earners’ interests than is his opponent, it by 
no means follows that he will receive their united support at the 
general election. For the great majority of farmers and wage- 
earners are good Republicans or Democrats, and for the most part 
vote blindly and unthinkingly as their party affiliations dictate, 
rather than with a real understanding of how their own and the 
public interests are related to the issues involved. Moreover, the 
more powerful economic interests can and do, through their supe- 
rior financial resources and organized efforts, largely dominate 
newspaper and other propaganda on the political issues and the 
merits of the candidates, and thus befool many farmers and wage- 
earners into voting for candidates who are really inimical to their 
own and the public interest. 

There are, of course, many exceptions to these statements. 
Candidates favorable to the less powerful economic interests can 
sometimes secure sufficient active support from those interests to 
assure their nomination and election, despite the opposition of 
rival interests. This happens more frequently, of course, in states 
or local communities where farmers and wage-earners are alert, 
active, and intelligent in promoting their political interests. But 
these cases are exceptional and, when they do occur, the more 
powerful interests can sooner or later, through the methods indi- 
cated, again dominate political and governmental affairs as before. 

Other interests than the economic are more or less influential 
in politics. The more important of these interests are based on 
differences in race or religion. Politics in some states is largely 
dominated by the so-called negro problem; in other states, where 
they are numerous and not barred from voting, negroes are play- 
ing an increasingly influential political role. The so-called Cath- 
olic vote (whether real or imaginary) and anti-Catholic move- 
ments are perhaps the most important illustration of sectarian 
influences in American politics, though a number of Protestant 
church organizations are active in promoting legislation on indus- 
trial and other social conditions. Local politics, in particular, is 
often dominated by sectarian loyalties and antagonisms. 

_ Public Interests in Politics. The interests of the public at large 
are not necessarily opposed to those of economic and other spe- 
cial groups. Indeed the public welfare is largely identical with 
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the interests of these various groups, provided too much weight 
be not given the interests of some groups, and too little to those 
of other groups. It is the function of the public to hold the bal- 
ance between these various interests, so far as possible, and see 
that justice is done to all of them, There is a wide range of social 
problems, however, such as those pertaining to public education, 
the uses of leisure time, the promotion of science and art, and 
the construction of streets, highways, and public buildings, in 
which there is no great conflict of interest between business men 
and other economic groups. But the interests of professional poli- 
ticians and of specific occupational groups are apt to be involved 
in such problems. 

There is a substantial public interest over and above the special 
group interests in all these problems. The schools are primarily 
for the community at large, not for the teachers; the railroads 
for the general public, not for the owners and the employees; 
and likewise with other matters affecting social welfare. The pub- 
lic’s function is thus not only to adjust the conflicting claims of 
special groups concerned in all such matters, but to insist on the 
recognition of its own interests. 

How well does the public perform these functions, so far as 
they are affected by politics? Previous discussions can be utilized 
in our answer to this question. We found that public opinion is 
often in error on social questions, inert or wanting altogether on 
other questions, and likely to be biased in favor of the dominant 
group interests involved. Political activities reflect these char- 
acteristics of public opinion. Only on the questions upon which 
there is an active, well-informed public sentiment is political action 
likely to recognize both the interests of the public and the legi- 
timate interests of all the special groups concerned. Where public 
opinion favors a particular group interest, political action will 
incline toward it. These favored interests are generally the more 
powerfut ones. If public sentiment is weak or wanting altogether, 
political action tends to favor interests of the same sort, and 
particularly those that can make it most worth while to the politi- 
cians. 

What was said regarding the influence of machine politics, party 
affiliations, and election propaganda on the interests of farmers 
and wage-earners applies to public interests as well, and for about 
the same reasons, The professional politician simply finds it more 
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profitable to ally himself with the wealthier economic interests 
than with the interests of the public at large. His domination of 
the primaries, his selection of candidates for office, and his con- 
trol over candidates elected to office are generally guided by that 
fact. The party affiliations of the voter largely determine his 
choices at the elections, irrespective of the issues at stake or the 
personal qualities of the candidates. The propaganda emitted from 
the press and the stump affects his choices as well; for it is cal- 
culated, in view of its source, to incline the voter’s choices toward 
the more powerful interests involved. The result of it all is that 
the voter frequently, very frequently, casts his ballot contrary to 
his own or the public interest. ; 
‘Notwithstanding these facts, the interests of the public receive, 
first and last, a good deal of recognition in American, politics, 
Progress in public education, labor legislation, conservation of 
natural resources, and many other matters of concern to. the public 
illustrates this truth. This is partly because combinations of “the 
general public” with subordinate economic groups are often suffi- 
ciently powerful to determine the decisions on public questions.. 
Again, many questions of public concern are not entangled in the 
conflicting claims of antagonistic interests, and may therefore 
often be settled primarily in the public interest. Not infrequently, 
public policies are supported by all classes of citizens,-and public 
opinion on the questions involved is so powerful that. partisan 
political influences can be largely eliminated from their treatment. 
That is often the case, for instance, with educational questions. 
But it is true, despite numerous exceptions such as these, that, 
the interests of the professional politician and of his economic allies 
are generally dominant in American politics. 
The causes of this condition are numerous and complex. Some 
have been indicated already. Why the voter allows himself to be. 
dominated in his action by interests opposed to his own is due in 
part to the inadequate and misdirected education of which he is 
the victim; and in part to the complexity and cumbersomeéness 
of our political and governmental machinery, which makes its 
understanding and control by the voter difficult, if not impossible. 
These aspects of the problem will-be discussed in the chapters to 
follow. ; : + eeattectaene 
st PE ah hee ee oe 
Sd ge part to the shortcomings of: party; 
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politics, public opinion, and prevailing moral standards as means 
of social control. Our current principles of morality were evolved 
under simpler social conditions, and do not furnish an answer to 
the complex ethical problems of to-day. Investigation of these 


. problems in order to arrive at reliable conclusions regarding them, 


and a more intensive ethical training of those responsible for 
unjust social conditions, are the correctives of this situation. 
The shortcomings of public opinion are due, in part, to the 
fact that many social problems are unsolved in the scientific sense ; 
‘to the bias and prejudice arising from éarly environmental. in- 
fluences and more or less selfish personal interests; to propaganda 


-by economic and other groups in behalf of their special interests; 


and to lack of educational training fitting the citizen to work out 
reliable conclusions on public questions, despite these unfavorable 
influences. 

Politics is dominated by (1) professional politicians, (2) eco- 
nomic and other special interests, and (3) the public at large. The 
evidence shows, however, that the politicians and the more power- 


-ful economic groups usually combine for the promotion of their 
own interests, to the disadvantage of other economic groups and of 


the public at large. This is primarily because the more powerful 
interests have greater financial resources for political purposes than 


‘have rival interests, which makes it advantageous for the politi- 
‘cians to ally themselves with those interests. The partisan loyalties, 


ignorance, and indifference of the majority of voters account for 
the dominance achieved by this combination of interests. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


1. Survey social conditions in the local community with a view to identi- 
fying those which are not effectually controlled by prevailing ethical 
standards, but which might, through the methods suggested, be brought 
under ethical control. The discussion in this volume will serve as a basis for 
~ such a survey. Conditions treated in the several chapters may be assigned 
to members of the class for report, so far as these obtain in the local 
community. Previous investigations by the class should be utilized in this 
study.. . 

The. work of the schools, churches, newspapers, and other local agencies 
in the way of fostering ethical standards applying to unsatisfactory local 
‘conditions should be studied as a part of the survey; and the need for 
greater efforts in this direction carefully considered. 
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2. List the problems discussed in this book which are important in the 
local community, and note the opinions expressed thereon in the local 
newspapers. (Back files of the papers might be examined as a part of this 
study.) Analyze these opinions with a view to determining 

(a) The proportions of truth and error therein; 

(b) Questions which are not sufficiently discussed to develop an effec- 
tive public opinion thereon. 

3. Interview a number of representative citizens regarding their views 
on carefully selected questions from the same list. Compare their views 
with those set forth in the text. Note differences of opinion, and discuss 
possible causes thereof. 

4. Let each member of the class estimate the average amount of time 
given per week to the study of public questions by his father, mother, or 
some other voter with whom he is acquainted. Is the time so employed 
sufficient for the formation of intelligent opinions on those questions? lf 
not, what is the explanation? 

5. Record and report the topics of all the conversations heard during a 
single day. Discuss their significance for the problems considered in the 
text. 

6. Find out what constitutes the local Republican and Democratic or- 
ganizations. Ascertain the methods of selecting their committees, and the 
work undertaken by them in the interest of their respective parties. 

7. Interview one or more local persons who have been active in politics, 
and inquire regarding the part played therein by jobs, campaign contribu- 
tions, contracts for public business, and other factors. Ask for specific 
illustrations. Report in class. 

8. Ascertain the number of votes at the last two primary elections and 
the last two general elections in the local community; compare with the 
number of persons qualified to vote at these elections. What percentages 
of the voters voted at these several elections? 

9. Inquire into the methods employed by local politicians in securing a 
personal political following. (Interview the editor of the local newspaper, 
the local assemblyman, and others who might be able and willing to give 
information.) Report in class. 

10. Examine a number of newspaper stories and editorials on public ques- 
tions, particularly at the time of a political campaign. Note the attitudes 
expressed therein toward farmers, wage-carners, business interests, and the 
welfare of the community at large. Report in class. 

11, Study the records of elective officials in the state and local community, 
and compare with the campaign promises made by these officials. 

The student should be warned that impressions gained from his investi- 
gations of local politics are likely to be more or less erroneous ones. Poli- 
ticians are characteristically secretive in their methods, and only rarely 
can an outsider procure from them authentic information regarding the 
trades, deals, and hidden moves that constitute the staple of politics every- 
where. Plunkitt of Tammany Hall has never been matched, so far as we 
ay in the frankness of his disclosures on the real nature of American, 
politics. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
OUR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


Democratic Foundations. Government in the United States is 
said to be of, by, and for the people. This claim is based in part 
on the fact that all adults beyond the age of twenty-one, barring 
some exceptions, may participate in the choice of government 
officials by voting. 

But it is also based on the further fact that, theoretically at 
least, all citizens are free to study and express their opinions on 
public questions, including criticisms and commendations of 
public officials or of candidates for public office. This principle is 
held to be important, because public opinion has a more or less 
decisive influence, both on the selection of candidates for public 
office, and on the acts of those elected to office; and public opinion 
cannot be democratic when any elements of the public are pre- 
vented from contributing to it. If socialists, pacifists, or “Kluxers,” 
for example, are not allowed to voice their opinions on ques- 
tions that interest them, public opinion, and hence govern- 
ment, are to that extent undemocratic in character. These 
convictions are expressed in the principle known as freedom of 
press, speech, and assembly. This means that teaching and dis- 
cussion are to be everywhere unrestricted, whether through the 
school, the press, the stump, the platform, or any other agency. 

Freedom of discussion and universal adult suffrage are, then, 
two foundation principles in any system of self-government. But 
since those exercising the suffrage are never fully agreed on the 
conflicting claims of candidates for office, or on the merits of 
public questions submitted to the electorate, it is necessary to 
have an understanding as to the proportion of votes necessary to 
a decision in any given case. The proportion usually fixed here and 
elsewhere is a majority of those voting on the particular question; 
or a plurality in case more than two choices are open to the voter. 


1 This principle is incorporated in the First Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, adopted in 1791. 
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‘Deviations from these proportions are found here and there for 


specific types of questions, but these are exceptions to the general 
rule. For this reason the United States is said to be ruled by the 
majority. 

Representative Government. The electorate does not express 
itself directly on more than a relatively small number of public 
questions. Most of these questions are considered and legislation 
thereon enacted by representatives of the electorate. This is a 
practical necessity for all except the very smallest political units, 
since a large and widely dispersed body of voters cannot perform 
these functions. The administration of legislation enacted by the 
people’s representatives must also be delegated to officials selected 
for this purpose. Government in a large country like the United 
States, therefore, must be in the main a government by representa- 
tives of the people, instead of directly by the people themselves. 
But it is assumed that the people govern indirectly through their 
chosen representatives. 

» There are, however, some deviations from this principle of 
representative government. These are illustrated by the submission 
of proposals for amendment of state constitutions or issuance of 
bonds for public improvements to popular vote for ratification or 
rejection. Under the initiative and referendum, which a number of 
states have adopted, the electorate can exercise a more extensive 
direct control over legislative questions. This method of direct 
legislation will be explained later. 

‘ Another feature of democratic government in this and other 
countries is the election of legislators and other public officials 
on a territorial basis. The candidates to which our choice is re- 
stricted are those put up in the district, local community, or state 
wherein we have our residence. Locality is the determining factor. 
Candidates are also residents of the locality in which they seek 
election. 

- This system of territorial representation has been taken so much 
as a matter of course that it excited but little comment until recently, 
when substitute systems have been proposed for it. These systems 
call for representation of the voters by vocation primarily rather 
than by locality, though they combine with that representation by 
locality as well. Under this system farmers, bankers, teachers, and 
members of other vocations would choose their legislative represen- 
tatives from among their own number, 
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This proposal, whatever its merits and defects, serves to em- 
phasize certain weaknesses in our system of territorial representa- 
tion. The territorial representative is not responsible to nor held in 
check by any particular vocational or economic group in his district, 
and that makes his control by the more powerful groups easier 
and in fact more or less inevitable, as was shown in the previous 
chapter. Moreover, the territorial representative is usually not con- 
versant with the conditions and problems of other vocations than 
his own, and the latter in our own country is law or professional 
politics itself more frequently than anything else. The proposal 
for vocational representation has been put forward on the ground 
that the voter’s most important interests center in his vocation. 

Territorial Division of Powers. Governmental powers in this 
country are distributed on a twofold basis. First, there is a sharp 
division of powers between the states and the federal govern- 
ment. The powers of the latter, and to some extent of state govern- 
ments as well, are defined in the Federal Constitution and its in- 
terpretations by the Supreme Court. The states, however, may 
exercise any governmental powers not forbidden them by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. This division of powers is illustrated by the fact 
that the federal government regulates railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce and controls our relationships with foreign coun- 
tries, while the state provides for public education and regulates 
business enterprises not engaged in interstate commerce. Powers 
forbidden the states are illustrated by the fifteenth amendment to 
the Constitution which declares that “the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, color, or previous 
conditions of servitude;’ and by a section of the fourteenth 
amendment declaring that no State shall “deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law.” 

There is also a division of powers between the state and its 
subordinate political units—counties, townships, cities, and other 
local jurisdictions. This division is controlled by the state itself, 
through acts of the legislature, provisions of the constitution, or 
constitutional and legislative action combined. 

This rather sharp division of powers occasions more or less 
confusion in the settlement of public questions, because jurisdic- 
tion over many questions is divided between the state and the 
federal government, or between the state and its local political 
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units. The conservation of natural resources, for instance, is a 
function of both the state and the federal government. Yet the 
proper handling of this and similar questions requires unified 
action, something that is difficult if not impossible when jurisdic- 
tion is claimed by both the state and the nation. Similar problems 
arise from the conjoint jurisdiction of state and local governments 
over public highways, public schools, and the public health service. 

Just what governmental powers shall be exercised by federal, 
state, and local governments, respectively, has proved a trouble- 
some question. Some believe the federal government should have 
more power than it now exercises, while others hold that it already 
has quite enough or even too much power. There is a difference of 
opinion, for instance, on the question whether the federal govern- 
ment should or should not be given some jurisdiction over the em- 
ployment of minors (child labor). Similar differences of opinion 
arise over the proper division of power between the state and its 
local units, some advocating and others opposing a greater measure 
of “home rule” for the latter, especially for urban communities. 

Separation of Powers According to Kinds. Governmental 
powers are also sharply divided in this country according to kinds. 
The three main kinds are the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial. These are delegated to branches of the government that 
are largely independent of one another. This independence is not 
absolute, however, as is illustrated by the fact that the governor of 
a state, the head of its executive branch, may in every state re- 
commend measures to the legislature, and in all states except North 
Carolina veto laws enacted by the legislature. But the legislature 
may ignore the governor’s recommendations or override his vetoes, 
_when it so desires. The governor, nevertheless, exercises a good 
deal of influence on legislation, because of his prestige with the 
public and his usually powerful position in the party that elected 
him to office. For his party and the public are in varying degrees 
the “power behind the throne” in both legislative and administra- 
tive matters. The relations between Congress and the President 
in all these respects are quite similar to those between the 
governor and the legislature. 

In practice the judiciary is more independent of either the 
legislature or the executive than these are of each other. But all 
federal judges are appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and in some states judges are appointed 
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by the Governor or by local executive officials, as the case may 
be, so that the judiciary is not entirely independent of other 
branches of government. Yet judges, whether elective or appoin- 
tive, are largely independent after their induction into office, since 
they are removable from office only through impeachment by: the 
legislature or, in a few states, through recall by the voters; and 
these methods of removal are but rarely exercised. A large part 
of the judiciary is more or less involved in politics, however, since 
elections or appointments depend on political influences. But many 
nominations or appointments to judicial office are of a non- 
‘partisan character. : 

Governmental powers have not, as a rule, been so sharply 
divided in local communities, and the spread of the commission 
and commission-manager forms of government in our cities rep- 
resents a still further unification of powers, so far as legislative 
and executive functions are concerned. 

The separation of powers according to kinds has occasioned 
more or less difficulty, like the division of powers between different 
political units. For those charged with administration of the laws 
are in a position to gain invaluable knowledge as to the need for 
new legislation, as well as the abolition or revision of existing 
legislation. Moreover, the experience of administrative officers is 
indispensable in the consideration of questions pertaining to the en- 
forceability of existing or proposed legislation. While this knowl- 
edge and experience is/utilized to a considerable extent by our 
legislative bodies, it would be more fully utilized were the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of state and national governments 
more closely coordinated, as in England and other European 
countries. 

Written Constitutions. Frequent reference has been made in 
the foregoing discussion to federal and state constitutions, These 
are written constitutions, which were considered, reduced to 
documentary form, and adopted through special machinery for 
that particular purpose. These constitutions define the complex 
division of powers just discussed, and prescribe the general methods 
whereby those powers shall be exercised. Acts of Congress and 
of the state legislatures supplement the provisions of federal and 
state constitutions under these heads, but all such acts must be 
in accordance with the federal or state constitution itself, as the 
case may be. An examination of the federal and one of the state 
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coftstitutions will furnish sufficient illustrations of these features 
of our governmental system. 

Interpretation of the Constitution. The United States and 
the individual states are not exceptional in having written constitu- 
tions, but they are exceptional in allowing their supreme courts 
to pass upon the constitutionality of laws enacted by their legisla- 
tures, instead of delegating this function to the legislatures them- 
selves, as do most other countries. It is asserted, and the assertion 
supported by weighty evidence, that the courts in exercising this 
function often read into the Constitution meanings which were not 
intended by its framers, and quash as unconstitutional laws not 
contrary to the intent of the Constitution. If this argument is 
sound, the courts exercise legislative as well as judicial functions, 
and to that extent put legislation beyond the immediate control of 
the people. This creates a specially serious problem in view of the 
fact that the amendment of the state and federal constitutions, 
especially the latter, is a slow, uncertain, and difficult process. 

These points are illustrated, as regards the Federal Constitu- 
tion, by the history of our income tax legislation. A law on the 
subject enacted by Congress in 1894 was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court the following year, although the Court had 
previously sustained a law enacted in 1862 providing for an income 
tax. It took eighteen years after this decision to put through an 
amendment authorizing further federal legislation on the subject. 
Numerous proposals have been advanced for doing away with this 
supposedly undemocratic feature of our constitutional system. 

Réle of the Political Party. Finally, political parties play a 
role of major importance in our system of government. Parties 
have developed here as elsewhere because organized action in the 
selection of public officials, and formulation and promotion of 
policies on public questions, is a necessity. Parties are highly 
developed in the United States, owing largely to the great number 
of positions and other opportunities for gain that may be controlled 
through party organization. These opportunities attract a larger 
number of people to politics as a business, and hence make that 
business quite extensive. The fact that both elective and appointive 
offices in the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the 
government are largely controlled by the political party, a unified 
organization, has operated to codrdinate the activities of these 
departments more closely than would otherwise be the case. 
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The domination of politics by professional politicians and finan- 
cial interests for their own personal gain rather than the public 
welfare has called forth numerous proposals aimed at the correc- 
tion of this condition. Some of these have been adopted, others are 
still “in the realm of discussion.” Of those adopted, the most 
significant perhaps are the substitution of primaries for party 
caucuses and conventions as the machinery for nominations to 
public office; reduction in the number of elective offices; and 
exemption of numerous positions in the civil service from political 
control, by providing for appointments on a merit basis. Proposals 
still under discussion call for the more extensive application of 
the measures just indicated; a realignment of parties on the basis 
of differences in viewpoint or in economic interest, such as do not 
now distinguish the Republican from the Democratic party, so it 
is claimed; the gradual abolition of the “spoils tradition” in politics ; 


—-" 


and finally, the development through a perfected educational system - 


of an active, intelligent citizenship that shall supplant partisan and 
financial interests as the dominant factor in politics and public 
affairs. 

The foregoing account of our political and governmental system 
will serve as an introduction to the consideration of certain major 
problems in this field, which are of vital importance to all classes 
of citizens. We may begin with questions illustrated by recent 
violations of the “free speech” principle.” 


Exclusion of Visitors From Abroad. The State Department 
again exercised its war-time power in revoking a passport granted 
to Shapurji Saklatvala, member of the British Parliament, who was 
scheduled to come with the British Parliamentary delegation to the 
conference of the Inter-parliamentary Union at Washington early in 
October. The visa was suddenly revoked by order of Secretary of 
State Kellogg with the approval of the President just before he was 
due to sail. Saklatvala is a communist, and the Secretary acted on his 
reported speeches in Parliament, holding that they made him inad- 
missible under the law. As the Department had waived the restrictions 
of the immigration law in the case of these distinguished visitors, 


The cases described below are adapted from a recent report of the 


American Civil Liberties Union. The references to the work of this or- 


ganization are explained by the fact that it has been active in opposing viola- 


tions of what it regards as the civil liberties of the indivi i i 
the right of free speech. asain ce 
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the State Department reversed its own position in cancelling the visa. 
No opportunity was afforded to take the case into court. 

State Criminal Syndicalist and Sedition Cases. The number of 
prisoners in state prisons under criminal syndicalist and sedition laws 
during the year decreased from ninety-eight on January rst to seventy- 
five on December 31st. Two were sent to prison during the year under 
old indictments and twenty-one were released. Two communists were 
convicted under these laws during the year, but neither of them has 
gone to prison. Fred Merrick, who entered a plea of guilty under a 
state sedition law in November, was given a ten-year suspended sen- 
tence upon his agreement to leave the Workers Party; Edward 
Horacek was convicted under the same law on December 4th. The 
case now waits a decision on a motion for a new trial. 

In one state eighteen members of the I. W. W. serving sentences 
under the criminal syndicalist law were released from prison during 
the year and two were sentenced. Tom Connors, former secretary of 
the I. W. W. Defense Committee in a western city, was tried for the 
third time on the charge of improperly influencing jurymen by send- 
ing out defense literature during one of the trials and was convicted. 
He was sentenced to one to five years on June 2nd and is now serv- 
ing sentence. The conviction has been appealed. 

Action by Local Governments. The mayor of an eastern city con- 
tinued his ban on all meetings of the Ku Klux Klan and of advocates 
of birth control. Efforts were made to overcome the mayor’s unlawful 
and arbitrary assumption of power by the local committee of the Civil 
Liberties Union, but without success. The best that could be done was 
to hold a protest meeting addressed by a number of distinguished 
publicists. Over a thousand people were present, and ringing resolu- 
tions denouncing the mayor’s action were adopted. Subsequent efforts 
were made to secure a hall for a debate between Margaret Sanger 
and an opponent; but mutually satisfactory dates could not be ar- 
ranged and the reservation had to be cancelled. The mayor went out of 
office at the close of the year, still successfully maintaining his posi- 
tion. His officials broke up two attempted meetings of members of the 
Ku Klux Klan in private hotels in June by alleging that the fire and 
health regulations were not being observed. 

Numerous interferences by the police of another city with Workers 
Party street meetings took place during the year. A raid was made 
by the bomb squad March 13th on a group of Workers Party members 
rehearsing for a pageant in which some old muskets were being used. 
The police charged that an armed uprising was being prepared for 
and made themselves generally ridiculous in the newspapers. 

Workers Party Meetings. Workers Party open-air meetings were 
broken up by the police in a number of cities between May and Sep- 
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tember. Several resulted in jail sentences, although in most cases the 
defendants were discharged or small fines assessed. Several meetings 
in halls were broken up or the halls closed. 

Interference by Workers Party members with meetings of their 
political opponents caused the Union to intercede in behalf of their 
opponents’ rights to be heard without forcible interference. Meetings 
addressed by Dr. Rafael Abramovich, a Russian Menshevik, were 
broken up in a number of places by mass demonstrations and rowdy- 
ism, In some the disturbers were arrested and fined by the courts. The 
Civil Liberties Union declined to aid those arrested on such charges. 
The Union lent all possible aid to the holding of orderly meetings. 

Issues in Schools and Colleges. A number of teachers and pro- 
fessors were dismissed during the year for their views, one of them 


. 


for “unpatriotic utterances” in ‘the La Follette campaign. The Union ~ 


took up the cases wherever practicable. In most of them, however, 
final action had been taken before it could act and there was nothing 
to do except express sympathy with the victims. 

More legal restrictions on teaching in colleges and schools were put 
into effect during the year than in any of the years previous. Indeed 
that invasion of teaching by the forces of intolerance was the out- 
standing tendency of the year in restrictions on civil liberty. 

A resolution was introduced into a state legislature to investigate 
the political affiliations of professors in the state universities, the 
charge being made that many of them were radicals. The resolution 
was defeated in the Senate, but created a considerable stir throughout 
the state. The Union was active in opposing it. An Investigating 
Committee, later appointed by the governor, exonerated the University 
faculty of charges of radicalism. 


The Problem Illustrated. In all these cases the right of free 
speech was challenged or denied, and in some cases those exercis- 
ing that right were punished for it. One persecuted group (the 
Workers Party) obstructed the exercise of the same right by its 
opponents. 

Many people have no objection to the suppression of “reds,” 
“radicals,” or “bolsheviks” for propagating their views, especially 
when these are hostile to our form of government or our present 
economic system; or to the dismissal of teachers for expressing 
opinions obnoxious to those in control of the schools. We are all 
apt to become angry or disgusted with people who maintain opin- 
ions contrary to our own; hence the impulse to “shut them up” or 
actually punish them for the offense. But it is certain that the un- 
wise and dangerous policy is not that of unrestricted freedom in 


: 
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the expression of such views, but this very policy of suppression, 
however much the latter may appeal to us. The reasons for this 
conclusion may be briefly: set down. 

For one thing, radicals or revolutionaries may know some of the 
correct solutions to the social and political questions they dis- 
cuss. The fact that they number in their ranks many able thinkers 
is strong evidence for the correctness of this supposition. History 
shows that such has been the case in the past. Socrates, Jesus, 
Paul, Luther, and Washington, to mention only a few great names, 
were rebels against the accepted doctrines of their day on political 
or religious matters, and: history has demonstrated that they were 
largely justified in taking that attitude. Any important new idea 
is in fact a challenge to accepted beliefs, and is likely for that 
reason to be opposed as stupid or dangerous. But social and intel- 
lectual progress can come only through the formulation, investiga- 
tion, and practical application of new ideas. This does not mean, 
of course, that new ideas are all sound ones. The majority of them, 
on the contrary, are unsound. But the sound ones cannot all come 
to light and be proved such, unless everybody is free to express 
whatever ideas he pleases, whether sound or unsound, and submit 
them to the test of a critical examination. In that process the sound 
ones are likely to survive and the unsound ones to perish. 

Moreover, the attempt to suppress obnoxious ideas usually fails 
to accomplish its purpose. Persons penalized for expressing their 
opinions will be all the more: determined thereby to communicate 
and win converts for them. This will be done privately, if not 
publicly, and. experience shows that the industrious private dis- 
semination of ideas may:be even more effective than the public 
discussion thereof. The very attempt to suppress a new idea excites 
interest in it, and often gives it a weight to. which-its own merits 
do not entitle it. And the sympathy aroused for people punished 
for so disinterested an ‘action as that of teaching their sincere 
convictions to others is frequently transferred to theadeas they dis- 
seminate. pare ergs Ons 
_- The best way of killing-fallacious ideas is to focus‘discussion on. 
them, and show that.theyi do not square with the facts. When the 
opposite policy is pursited,shostile, irreconcilable groups are formed,) 
determined to fight out the issues between them toa finish,: be- 
cause there is then no way of bringing them together through the 
discussion and amicable settlement of their differences. That is 
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what happened in Russia, where those criticising the Czarist régime 
were imprisoned or exiled, when they were discovered and caught. 
Radical ideas thrived on this dict, and in the end radical groups 
became strong enough to overthrow the old régime and establish 
themselves in power. 

In brief, either of two methods may be employed in settling 
differences of opinion on political, economic, religious, and other 
social questions. One method is that of free and full discussion, 
and when practical decisions must be made, the rule of the major- 
ity exercised through the ballot. The other method is suppression 
of unwelcome ideas, wherever possible, and resort to force as a 
means of settling the issues involved. The first has been a tradi- 
tional policy in this country, the second the policy long pursued in 
Russia and more recently in Italy and some other European coun- 
tries. The United States seems in danger of abandoning the first 
policy for the second, as the widespread prosecution or persecution 
of pacifists, communists, and other. radical or liberal groups in 
recent years certainly points in that direction. Are we to go in for 
the Russian method, or return and hold consistently to the tradi- 
tional method of the past ? That is one of the basic issues confront- 
ing the American people. 

Problems of Majority Rule. The principle of majority rule, 
though a necessary foundation of political democracy, is not with- 
out serious defects in its practical applications. It often happens 
that the majority is unjust to the minority, or to a number of 
minorities. The suppression of unpopular opinions is a case in 
point. Those holding such opinions are always in the minority, and 
their suppression rests on the consent if not on the active coopera- 
tion of the majority. 

The majority may also deny to particular minority groups the 
right of suffrage, one of the basic foundations of a political de- 
mocracy. That has. happened and is still happening in the United 
States. One instance was the suppression of the Communist Party 
’ a few years ago. This really denied the right of suffrage to persons 
holding Communistic beliefs, since these beliefs could not be ex- 
pressed at the polls. A more serious instance, perhaps, is the 
practical disfranchisement of most negroes in the South, through 
the application of educational or other tests for the right to vote. 


8 These tests, however, have been upheld as constitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court. 
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By such practices the majority undermines the principle of its 
own rule, for that principle is valid only when all who are not 
disqualified by age, mental disability, or moral defect may freely 
express their choices at the polls. 

Under the electoral system of this country the minority is not 
represented in our legislative bodies proportionately to its number. 
In some Southern states, for example, the Republicans are a mi- 
nority in all the congressional districts, and are therefore not rep- 
resented:in Congress, whereas all the Republicans in one of 
these States would often be able to elect one or more representa- 
tives to Congress, if they could concentrate their votes on the 
requisite number of candidates. In New England and other parts 
of the North, the Republicans rather than the Democrats are 
favored by this system. Of course, the inequalities in one section 
are more or less balanced by inequalities of the opposite sort in 
other sections, so far as representation in Congress is concerned. 
But that is not true of representation in state legislatures or city 
councils, where the voters are predominantly Democratic or Re- 
publican, as the case may be. Democrats are not represented pro- 
portionally to their numbers in New England legislatures, or Re- 
publicans in Southern legislatures, under the present system. 
Minor or minority parties always fail to secure proportional rep- 
resentation under this system, whether Democrats, Republicans, 
Progressives, or Socialists. 

A movement for proportional.representation, designed to correct 
these defects, is slowly gaining headway in the United States, and 
has already been adopted in Cleveland, Cincinnati, and a number of 
other cities. Various schemes of proportional representation have 
been advocated, but these are somewhat complicated and cannot 
be presented here. In general they call for the enlargement of 
districts for legislative representation, so that minor or minority 
parties might, by concentrating all their votes in the larger district 
on one or a relatively small number of candidates, secure some 
approximation to proportional representation in federal, state, and 
local legislatures. 

Somewhat similar in purpose is preferential voting. Where three 
or more candidates run for the same office it often happens that 
the one receiving a plurality is nevertheless elected by a minority 
of the voters, the majority of votes being divided among two or 
more rival candidates. This is clearly minority, not majority, rule. 
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Under a system of preferential voting the voters indicate not 
only a first choice, but second and third choices as well; and in 
counting the returns, second and third choices are added to the 
first choices, if necessary, to determine the candidate acceptable to 
a majority of the voters. This system has been adopted in a 
number of places, and there seems to be some prospect of its 
eventually becoming the general rule. 

A more serious defect of majority rule is found in the methods 
whereby majorities are created. It was shown in the ‘previous 
chapter that the choices presented to the voter in the primary are 
largely controlled by the professional politician and his allies, the 
more powerful economic interests. It was also shown that the 
choices expressed by the voter at the polls are largely determined 
by the same influences, aided by the voter’s partisan loyalties. 

No generally acceptable proposal for correcting this defect of 
majority rule has yet come to light. A more intensive study of 
public questions by all classes of voters would help them to realize 
where their true interests lie, and make it less easy for the more 
powerful economic interests to secure the political support of classes 
with antagonistic interests. Some students of political questions 
are inclined to believe, however, that farmers, wage-earners, and 
other subordinate classes must rely largely on non-political methods 
for the protection of their interests. Such methods are exemplified 
in the cooperative marketing of agricultural products by the 
farmer, and in collective bargaining by the wage-earner; in both 
cases, through non-political organizations established for these 
purposes. 

The Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. Other measures in- 
tended to improve our system of representative government must 
be passed over rather lightly. Of these, the initiative, referendum, 
and recall are regarded as important by many students of politics. 
A number of states have adopted and made more or less use of these 
measures. Under the initiative, a certain percentage of the voters 
may propose laws of the sort ordinarily enacted by the legislature, 
and submit these to the electorate for ratification or rejection; and 
under the referendum, a specified percentage of the voters may 
likewise submit to the electorate for a final decision laws enacted 
by the legislature itself. These provisions for direct legislation by 
the voters are not designed to supplant the work of legislative 
assemblies, but to give the electorate a more effective control over 
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legislation than is assured by its right to choose the members of 
those assemblies. 

Somewhat similar in purpose is the recall of elective officials 
by popular vote before the expiration of their terms of office. This 
in a sense is a special application of the citizens’ right to choose 
these officials in the first instance. Under the recall, a specified 
proportion of voters may submit to the electorate at large the 
question whether the given elective official shall be recalled from 
office, presumably for neglect or malfeasance in the discharge of 
his duties. The voters then decide this question at a recall election. 
Only a few states and cities have this system, and comparatively 
little use has been made of it so far. 

These are checks on legislative bodies and public officials who 
have proved themselves unresponsive to popular sentiment, and 
the possibility of applying them in the ways indicated tends to 
increase the sensitiveness of elective officials to the wishes of 
their constituents. In practice, however, no very startling improve- 
ments of the public service have resulted from their application. 
At most their use reflects prevailing public sentiment, and, like the 
latter, may often be misguided. It has frequently happened, in 
fact, that good measures have been defeated, bad measures adopted, 
or capable, conscientious officials recalled from office by the appli- 
cation of these devices. Some students of government believe, in- 
deed, that these methods redound to the advantage of the more 
conservative and powerful interests, because of their greater in- 
fluence on public opinion. 

Vocational Representation. Proposals to substitute vocational 
representation for, or combine.it with, our system of territorial rep- 
resentation are evidently far-reaching in character, as they would 
put both representation and citizenship on a vocational basis, pri- 
marily, as contrasted with the present locality basis. This would 
in effect be a system of proportional representation according to 
occupations. We have nothing approaching such a systerh at the 
present time, as lawyers, editors, and professional politicians are 
represented in our legislative assemblies out of all proportion to 
their numbers, compared with farmers, housewives, and other 
occupational groups. Irrespective of the merits or defects of vo- 
cational representation, however, it is not likely to gain a serious 
hearing in this country for a long time to come, owing to its 
novelty. This does not mean, of course, that the proposal should 
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not be carefully studied by all who are seriously interested in 
fundamental political questions. 

Divided Powers. The problems created by our complicated 
division of governmental powers must be treated here rather 
sketchily, like those just considered. We shall begin with problems 
arising from the division of powers according to kinds of power. 

The commission and commission-manager forms of government 
offer a means of solving these problems in the local community. 
Under the commission form of government, legislative and execu- 
tive functions are concentrated in the same hands, as the commis- 
sion is not only the local legislative body, but its members take 
charge of the local administration, and appoint subordinate admini- 
strative officers. Under the commission-manager form of govern- 
ment, the commission is likewise the legislative body, but a manager 
is appointed by the commission to assume responsibility for the 
local administration, including the appointment of subordinate 
officials. But he is under the control of the commission, as he is 
not only appointed but removable by it. His duty is to carry out 
measures adopted by the commission, as well as to direct lines 
of public service already esablished on a routine basis. 

The commission-manager form of local government is gener- - 
ally considered superior to the straight commission form, for, 
under it, administrative responsibility is concentrated in the hands 
of a single officer presumably appointed on the basis of his 
qualifications for the office. As he and the commission are not 
independent and rival powers, cooperation between them is the 
normal thing. When that ceases to be so, the commission has 
the remedy in its own hands. 

These forms of government have been adopted mainly in cities, 
but they are admirably adapted to counties and smaller political 
units as well. School districts, both urban and rural, have a system 
embodying the same principle, in their elective (in some cases 
appointive) boards of education, and superintendents, principals, 
or teachers appointed by those boards. But county governments 
have not yet been organized, save in isolated cases, on this prin- 
ciple. Their elective and hence mutually independent commission- 
ers (or supervisors ), on the one hand, and sheriff, treasurer, 
and other administrative officers, on the other hand, have made 
unified, efficient service difficult or impossible. We may expect 
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some form of commission government eventually to be adopted 
in the counties as a remedy for this situation. 

No generally acceptable scheme of coordinating legislative and 
executive functions of the state government has been worked out. 
A modified form of the commission plan has been proposed, but 
it has not commanded much support. Nor has a workable plan 
for uniting legislative and executive functions of the federal 
government yet come to light. Such a plan would involve the 
extensive revision of the Federal Constitution, and this would in 
all probability be impracticable in any period of time with which 
we could reckon. The fact that state governors and legislatures 
not infrequently belong to different political parties, and that 
at times the President and the majority of Congress are likewise 
on different sides of the political fence, produces deadlocks that 
seriously interfere with the efficient conduct of the public busi- 
ness. These and other difficulties arising from the division of 
legislative and executive powers do not occur under’ cabinet 
systems of government, such as those of England and other 
European countries. For under the cabinet system administra- 
tion is controlled by the legislative assembly, and the chief ad- 
ministrative officials, who constitute the cabinet, are chosen from 
the membership of the assembly. The cabinet, in turn, takes the 
lead in shaping legislative measures and promoting their adop- 
tion by the assembly. 

When, in our country, executive officials and the majority of 
legislators are members of the same party, the difficulties arising 
from the division of powers are somewhat lessened. For here the 
party is the power behind official government, and when that 
power is one party, the different branches of government are 
under a more or less unified control, depending, of course, on 
the degree of party coherence. But this by no means solves all 
the problems created by the separation of executive and legisla- 
tive powers, as unification by such means is at best indirect and 
incomplete. 

Coodrdination of Governments. Division of powers among 
federal, state, and local governments also gives rise to difficult 
problems of coordination. Conflicting or concurrent jurisdictions 
of federal and state governments in such matters as the develop- 
ment of water-powers, the regulation of railroads, and the en- 
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forcement of prohibition laws, lead to much confusion and inef- 
ficiency in government. The problems thus created are sometimes 
the subject of long-drawn-out litigation in the federal courts in- 
volving the clearer definition of federal and state jurisdictions, 
respectively. When such issues have been settled some sort of co- 
operation must be worked out between the two governments in 
dealing with the given situation, except where exclusive jurisdic- 
tion has been awarded by the courts to one or the other govern- 
ment. Remedy of this situation by the necessary reorganization 
of our constitutional system seems impracticable on account of the 
drastic changes involved. 

The problem is not so difficult in the case of the state and its 
political subdivisions, since this problem is largely under the con- 
trol of the state legislature, while any constitutional changes in- 
volved in a satisfactory solution of the problem are relatively easy 
to put through. The task in this case is the cultivation of public 
sentiment favorable to the changes required. 

The powers of the federal government have constantly expanded 
since the beginning of our history as a nation, through interpreta- 
tion of certain “elastic clauses” in the constitution by the Supreme 
Court, notably the clause giving Congress jurisdiction over inter- 
state commerce, which has been so interpreted as to confer on Con- 
* gress extensive regulative powers over railroads and industrial 
corporations whose business transactions are not confined to a 
single state. 

The powers of the federal government have been further in- 
creased through the prohibition, income-tax, and other amend- 
ments to the Constitution. The proposed child labor amendment 
would confer added powers of the same sort in another field. 
Moreover, the federal government has recently entered upon the 
policy of aiding the states financially in various types of public 
service, including the construction of highways, provision for voca- 
tional education, and certain phases of public health work. This 
policy operates to give the federal government a certain control 
over the states in such matters, as it always imposes standards 
which the state must meet before it can receive federal funds. 


Many see in these tendencies a danger of overcentralization in 


our governmental functions. They operate to remove government 
further and further from the people, so the argument runs, and, 
if continued, will produce a centralized bureaucratic rule at Wash- 
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ington, in which the people will have little interest and but little 
influence, no matter how it affects them. Others argue that these 
tendencies are justified on the ground that many of our problems 
are national in scope and can be handled efficiently only by federal 
agencies ; and on the further ground that the federal government 
has generally shown itself more efficient than state government in 
dealing with problems of almost any sort, whether broad or nar- 
row in scope. This question is a much debated one, and one that 
may demand even more attention in the future. 

Discussions on the proper division of governmental powers be- 
tween the state and its local subdivisions are largely concerned with 
the amount of “home rule” that shall be granted a local community. 
This question we must pass by with a few observations only. A 
convincing case seems to have been made out for granting the 
larger cities a greater measure of home rule, but hardly so for 
larger grants of power to the smaller cities and rural communities. 
The large city has sufficient financial resources and potential 
leadership to handle its local problems without much assistance 
from the state, but that is scarcely true of smaller communities. 
The situation of the latter would seem to necessitate active codpera- 
tion from the state; or else consolidation into units large enough 
to furnish adequate leadership and financial resources to solve their 
problems and finance necessary public services. 

Democratization of the Constitution. A growing number of 
authorities hold that the Supreme Court exercises legislative as well 
as judicial functions, in passing upon the constitutionality of fed- 
eral laws, and of state laws alleged to be in conflict with the Fed- 
eral Constitution. It is certain that the Supreme Court quashes as 
unconstitutional laws regarded by many legal authorities as not 
in conflict with the Constitution. That is true, for example, of its 
1895 decision declaring unconstitutional the federal income-tax 
law enacted the year previous ; * and of its recent decision quashing 
for the same reason the minimum wage law applying to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and, by implication, a number of state laws au- 
thorizing the establishment of minimum wage rates for women in 
industry. Whether such decisions be wise or unwise, the fact re- 
mains that the Supreme Court adjudges unconstitutional considera- 
ble legislation favored by public sentiment. This, together with the 
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fact that judges of the Supreme Court are appointed for life and 
are therefore beyond the control of the people, and with the fur- 
ther fact that the Constitution is extremely difficult to amend, 
largely puts the basic law of the nation beyond immediate popular 
control. 

Numerous proposals for the democratization of the Constitution 
have been made. One of these contemplates an amendment to the 
Constitution providing for a periodical popular vote on the ques- 
tion of holding a convention to consider and propose amendments 
to the Constitution, and for the ratification or rejection of such 
proposals by the electorate. Another calls for reduction of the vote 
whereby Congress may propose amendments, from two thirds to 
a bare majority, and of the proportion of states required for the 
ratification of such amendments, from three fourths to two thirds. 
Still other proposals for a revision of the amending procedure laid 
down in the constitution have been made. Transfer of jurisdiction 
over questions of constitutionality from the Supreme Court to 
Congress has also been advocated. None of these proposals has 
much chance of adoption in the near future, if ever. But they 
serve to emphasize the fact that problems are raised by the present 
trend of our constitutional development that the country may some 
day be compelled to face if it is to maintain its best tradition. 

Whether the use made of amendments for the democratization 
of the Constitution would be in the public interest or the reverse 
is a debatable question. It is not at all unlikely that powerful finan- 
cial interests could then largely dominate constitutional changes to 
their own advantage, just as now they largely control from the 
same motive the ordinary machinery of representative government, 
as well as the initiative, referendum, and recall, where these are 
in operation. 

If we are to govern ourselves, however, it is necessary that the 
Constitution be under our control, whatever the use made of it. 
Such control was exercised in the adoption of the Constitution it- 
self, and of nineteen amendments since that time, four of them 
since 1912. Proposals for further democratization of the Constitu- 
tion are, of course, based on the belief that the present control is 
not altogether democratic in character. These and other proposals 
for constitutional changes are properly considered from the stand- 
point of the public welfare. This is hardly compatible with the blind 
worship of the Constitution which is all too common among many 
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classes of people, who apparently believe that the Constitution is 
not our servant, but a master whose rule should not be questioned. 
To accept such a doctrine is in effect to say that the relatively few 
people who framed and adopted the Constitution should control 
our lives and destinies for all time: surely a doctrine not in keep- 
ing with our form of government, but in essence its negation. 

State constitutions are more easily amended, as a rule, than is 
the Federal Constitution, and the jurisdiction of state supreme 
courts over questions of constitutionality does not therefore raise 
such serious problems as those relative to the Federal Constitution. 
Some of the questions considered in connection with the latter, 
however, are pertinent for the states as well. 

The Direct Primary. Formerly nominations for office in a given 
district were practically all made by a party caucus, a meeting of 
party members, or by party conventions, bodies composed of dele- 
gates selected at such caucuses. It was in time discovered that cau- 
cuses and conventions could be easily controlled by the professional 
politician, and as a result nominations by direct primary elections 
gradually supplanted those methods. This method of nominating 
candidates for office is now general, though not without excep- 
tion, in the United States. An important exception is the use of 
the convention method in the nomination of candidates for presi- 
dent and vice-president. 

Under the direct primary any member of a party may have him- 
self put forward as a candidate for office, by securing the signa- 
tures of a specified (and usually small) number of party members 
to his petition for the purpose. His name then goes on the primary 
ballot, along with those of other candidates similarly proposed, 
and the voters of the party at a primary election choose one of 
these candidates as their nominee for the given office at the general 
election. 

Opinions differ as to whether this system is an improvement 
over the old caucus and convention system of nominating candidates 
for office.’ But there is general agreement that it has not broken 
the hold of the boss and the machine, nor greatly improved political 
conditions. The ignorance, indifference, and, in many cases, the 
venality of the voter enable the professional politician to dominate 
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the primary much as he did the caucus or convention. The United 
States Senate has recently investigated the improper use of money 
in the senatorial primary elections of several states. In one state 
between two and five million dollars was spent on behalf of three 
contestants for the nomination, much of it ostensibly to pay 
“watchers” at the polls, but in reality to buy voters open to this 
species of bribery. A large part of this huge fund was raised by 
“liquor” and manufacturing interests hoping thus to determine the 
outcome of the election. In another state, a Democratic and a Re- 
publican candidate for senatorial nominations accepted financial 
contributions from a public utilities magnate of the state. One of 
these candidates, who at the time was chairman of the state Utili- 
ties Commission, received a huge campaign contribution from that 
source. These and other primary scandals have given rise to wide- 
spread discussion of this method of nominating candidates, and it 
seems not unlikely that, as a consequence, more or less drastic 
changes in the system will be made. , 

The Short Ballot. The multiplicity of elective offices has con- 
tributed to the development of serious evils in our state and local 
politics. The voter has been obliged to choose a great variety of 
elective officials, from the governor of the state down to the local 
constable or justice of the peace. The number of candidates has 
been so great that he could not possibly learn enough about them 
to judge of their frtness for public office, except for a few of the 
more conspicuous offices. This has made it easy for the party 
machines to nominate whom they pleased for the great majority 
of offices, confident that the voter could exercise but little check 
at the general elections on their choices. 

Moreover, elective officers are largely independent of one an- 
other, which has meant divided powers within as well as between 
the legislative, administrative, and judicial branches of the gov- 
ernment. This has been most serious in the administrative or exec- 
utive branch, where responsibility for efficient service is divided 
among a number of independent officials, whom the public could 
hardly hold to their responsibilities, as it could one or a few 
officials. 

A recognition of these evils has led to the “short ballot” move- 
ment, aimed, as the term indicates, at the shortening of the ballot, 
or reduction in the number of elective offices. The commission and 
commission-manager forms of city government are applications of 
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this principle, for they represent a drastic reduction of elective 
offices in the local community, besides a concentration and unifica- 
tion of legislative and administrative responsibilities in the same 
hands. The principle is also being applied in a reorganization of 
state executive departments, by eliminating all elective offices ex- 
cept those of the governor and a few other officials, consolidating 
numerous state administrative agencies into a smaller number, 
and making their heads appointable and removable by the governor, 
hence responsible to him for the efficient performance of their 
duties. This reduces the number of offices which must be filled at 
the elections, and centers administrative responsibility in the hands 
of one or a few men, who can be held to accountability much more 
effectively than can a large number of elective officials. 

Fourteen states have recently effected a reorganization of their 
administrative systems, and plans for similar reforms have been 
under consideration in other states. The new system in New York, 
one of the latest states to make the change, provides for eighteen 
departments of the state government in which are consolidated the 
functions formerly exercised by 180 administrative agencies. Of 
the eighteen departments, ten are headed by single executives or 
commissioners appointed by the governor; four by commissions, 
the members of which are also appointed by the governor ; two by 
single executives appointed by independent boards, not by the 
governor ; and two, the departments of law, and of audit and con- 
trol, by elective officers. It will be seen that this system represents 
a great advance over the previous system as regards the unification 
of administrative responsibilities, but, as its critics point out, it 
does not represent a thoroughgoing application of the short-ballot 
principle, since a number of departments are exempted from the 
control of the governor, the executive head of the state. In no 
state, indeed, has there been an administrative reorganization in 
entire conformity with the short-ballot principle, though a num- 
ber of states, like New York, have advanced. far in that direc- 
tion. 

Much greater progress has been made in the application of the 
short-ballot principle in city governments, as several hundred cities 
now have the commission or commission-manager form of gov- 
ernment, and the number in this class is increasing every year. ° 
For a number of years after these forms of city government were 
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initiated only small and medium-size cities adopted them; but 
Buffalo, Cincinnatti, Cleveland, Kansas City, and Rochester now 
have such systems, and it seems not unlikely that, eventually, even 
the largest of our cities will adopt similar systems. 

Although progress in the application of short-ballot principles 
by the states has been somewhat slow, the indications are that 
it will be eventually introduced in all the states, and that in time 
it will become a dominant feature of city and county governments. 
The federal government has always been organized on short-ballot 
principles, as the president, vice-president, and members of Con- 
gress are the only elective federal officials,” and the president has 
undivided responsibility for the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. 

While this system is much superior to the alternative system, it 
is in no sense a panacea for the evils of American politics. Candi- 
dates for the few elective offices under the new system as well as 
the appointments made by the incumbents of these offices are still 
largely subject to the control of the professional politician. The 
system represents a great advance in the organization and admin- 
istration of the public service, and some improvement at least in the 
calibre of the men selected for public office, but few have the 
hardihood to think it really diminishes the power of the profes- 
sional politician in public affairs. 

Civil Service Reform. The most far-reaching political reform 
of the last half-century has been the exemption of numerous posi- 
tions in the public service from the control of the professional 
politician, by putting appointments thereto on a merit basis. Those 
seeking such a position take examinations designed to test their 
qualifications for it, and appointment is made from among those 
rated highest on this test. Due weight is given, in rating candidates, 
to the training, experience, and traits of personality touching their 
fitness for the position in question. Promotions are decided on the 
basis of similar examinations or of the candidate’s efficiency rec- 
ords in the positions previously held. Civil service employees are 
protected against discharge for political or other illegitimate rea- 
sons, and are themselves prohibited from taking an active part in 
partisan politics. They may, however, be discharged for ineffi- 
ciency, dishonesty, or partisan political activity, on charges made 
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in writing by their superior officer, but with the privilege of reply- 
ing to these charges in like manner. 

This system has been adopted for a large proportion of federal 
employees, but for only a relatively small percentage of state, city, 
and county employees. Only a small number of states have civil 
service laws providing for the appointment of employees on a 
merit basis, few except the larger cities have adopted the system, 
and hardly a beginning has been made in the extension of the sys- 
tem to county employces. Even in the federal service many of the 
higher positions are outside the system, which could with advan- 
tage be brought under it, as has been done with similar positions 
in the English civil service. Political scientists are agreed that only 
heads of departments or other appointive officials having to do 
with the formulation of policies on public questions should remain 
outside the scope of the system. 

The opposition of the professional politician is primarily respon- 
sible for the slow progress made in the extension of the merit sys- 
tem to state, municipal, and county employees, though many poli- 
ticians have been sufficiently public-spirited to support movements 
in this direction. Politicians are also responsible for much evasion 
of the letter or the spirit of civil service laws, such as having lucra- 
tive positions under these laws thrown open to political appoint- 
ments, or covertly bringing pressure to bear on civil service em- 
ployees to contribute to campaign funds. Only a better informed 
and more resolute public opinion can overcome these defects in 
the application of the merit principle to the government service. 

Realignment of Political Parties. Many students of Ameri- 
can politics contend that the Republican and Democratic parties 
differ but little in the policies they favor, and that the policies of 
both are dominated by the more powerful economic interests of the 
country. They point out, however, that each of these parties con- 
tains a large liberal or progressive element not in sympathy with 
the dominant faction of the party. A number of people believe, 
for this reason, that it would be,well to disband both these parties, 
and form two other parties in their places, one of these a party 
of conservatives, the other a party of progressives or liberals. It 
is argued that we should then have a party realignment based on 
real issues, not on the fictitious ones said to constitute the main 
differences between the Republican and Democratic parties at the 
present time. 
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Others advocate the formation of a labor or a farmer-labor party 
to promote the interests of economic classes not adequately repre- 
sented by the existing parties. Practically all European countries 
have such parties, and it is argued that similar parties are needed 
jn this country to balance the influence of parties dominated by 
capitalistic interests. 

Only the future can show whether any such proposal will be 
adopted. Hitherto the vested interests of the professional politician 
in the two dominant parties, and the traditional party loyalties of 
the great majority of voters, together with other factors have de- 
feated all attempts to bring about such a realignment in American 
politics. 

Citizen and Politician. The greatest hope for American politics 
undoubtedly lies in a more effective education of the citizen to his 
political responsibilities. We have seen again and again in our dis- 
cussion of social problems how progress toward their practical 
solution is retarded by public ignorance and indifference. In all 
probability this state of affairs could be largely changed through 
well-conceived educational efforts directed to this object. If that 
change can be wrought the solution of the political problems dis- 
cussed in this and other chapters will be rendered much easier. 
The means to this achievement will be the theme of our next chap- 
ter. 

Summary. Our system of government is based on a number of 
principles, some of them common to political democracies gen- 
erally, others more or less peculiar to our particular system. These 
principles include universal adult suffrage (though with some re- 
strictions), freedom of speech, delegation of governmental func- 
tions to elected or appointed representatives, division of powers 
by territorial units and by kinds of power, interpretation of writ- 
ten constitutions by state and federal supreme courts, and party 
organization for the selection and control of public officials. 

Many problems more or less correlated with these basic features 
of our governmental system have arisen. Violations of the free 
speech principle have frequently occurred in recent years, and ap- 
parently constitute a menace to this foundation principle of de- 
mocracy. Departures from the principle of majority rule are seen 
in the practical disfranchisement of many adults, especially on ac- 
count of racial antipathies, and in the domination of majorities 
by machine politicians and vested economic interests, Serious 
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also is the inadequate representation of minor and minority parties, 
especially in state and local legislatures. Various correctives of 
these conditions have been advocated. 

Jurisdiction over questions of constitutionality by state and fed- 
eral supreme courts, the frequent disregard of public opinion by 
legislative assemblies, and certain weaknesses of our territorial sys- 
tem of representation are said to be defects in our machinery of 
representative government. Various remedies for them have been 
proposed, including vocational representation, the initiative, ref- 
erendum, and recall, and programs for democratization of the 
Federal Constitution. The problems arising from our complicated 
division of governmental powers are peculiarly difficult ones, ow- 
ing in part to the difficulty of amending state and federal consti- 
tutions, in which these powers are defined. Only in the commis- 
sion forms of government has a satisfactory solution for any of 
these problems been found, and this has been applied so far only 
to local governments. 

Various evils of party politics have been partially remedied by 
adoption of the short ballot, and of the merit principle in the civil 
service. The short ballot also represents a significant reform in 
the organization of government, especially of the executive branch. 
Other proposals for the improvement of party politics contem- 
plate the substitution of liberal and conservative parties for the 
present dominant parties, and a more effective system of educat- 
ing the citizen to his political responsibilities. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


1. Examine recent issues of The Literary Digest, The Nation, The New 
Republic, The Independent, The American Review of Reviews, Time, and 
The Outlook for possible instances of violations of the “free speech” prin- 
ciple. Note attitudes taken by these journals toward such cases. 

2. Ifthe state has a “criminal syndicalism” or “sedition” law, examine its 
provisions, and look up cases arrested and tried for the violation thereof. 

3. Inquire into the attitudes of local newspapers, churches, and patriotic 
organizations toward meetings and publications of pacifist, I. W. W., and 
other liberal or radical groups. 

4. Discuss cases in the local community (if such have occurred) of 
teachers being dismissed or otherwise penalized for their opinions on 
political, economic, or religious questions. 

5. Ascertain the approximate number of adults disfranchised in the 
local community and the state through the application of educational, prop- 
erty, or other qualifications for the suffrage. 
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6. Find out the number of representatives from the various political 
parties, in the state legislature, and in the state delegation to the lower 
house of Congress, respectively. Compare with the proportions of the voters 
in the state belonging to the several parties. 

7, Look up the number of votes cast in the last two primary and general 
elections for candidates for local and state offices, respectively. Note candi- 
dates (if any) elected by a minority of the votes cast for the respective 
offices. 

8. Report in class the party preferences of parents, and of parents’ fa- 
thers. Tabulate these preferences according to whether the parents’ party 
affiliations are or are not the same as those of their fathers. In what pro- 
portion of cases are the party affiliations of parents and their fathers the 
same? Discuss the significance of these findings. 

9. Ascertain from material accessible in the local library the states which 
have adopted the initiative, referendum, and recall, together with uses 
made of these procedures. Note particularly the types of measures adopted 
and rejected through their application. Special attention should be given 
to applications in the student’s own state if these methods are there in 
force. 

10. Classify the members of Congress and of the state legislature on 
the basis of occupation (other than membership in these bodies). Compare 
with the relative numbers of those occupations in the country and the state, 
respectively. What occupational groups are under-represented in these bod- 
ies, proportionately to their numbers? 

11. List all the governmental functions undertaken in the local com- 
munity, and classify them into those performed by federal, state, and local 
governments, respectively. In which of these functions do two or all three 
governments codperate? In what other directions is codperation desirable? 
(Investigations in connection with other chapters should be utilized in the 
study of these questions.) 

12. Examine state laws and sections of the state constitution defining the 
powers of cities, counties, and other political subdivisions of the state, and 
providing for their regulation by the latter. Interview the mayor and other 
local authorities regarding needed changes in relationships between the 
state and its local subdivisions. 

13. Study the literature on the prohibition and proposed child labor 
amendments to the Federal Constitution, and note discussions on the divi- 
sion of powers between state and federal governments. Report in class. 

14. The 1924 Presidential campaign involved certain constitutional ques- 
tions treated in the text, and the student might examine the periodical 
literature dealing with the constitutional issues of that campaign, and re- 
port thereon in class. The Literary Digest, The American Review of Re- 
views, The Outlook, The Independent, The Nation, and The New Republic 
represent various viewpoints on such questions, and might be selected for 
purposes of this assignment. 

15. Examine the election laws of the state, and note requirements re- 
garding nominations for public office. For what offices, if any, are nomi- 
nations made at party conventions or caucuses? 

16. Compile a list of elective officials in the state and the local commu- 
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nity. Procure, if possible, copies of the ballots used at the last two primary 
and general elections for state and local officials. Discuss the question 
whether wise choices from among the candidates at those elections were 
possible for the rank and file of the voters. 

17. Examine provisions of the state law on methods of making appoint- 
ments to positions in the public service. To what classes of positions, if 
any, are appointments made on the basis of merit as determined by competi- 
tive examinations? If there is a state civil service commission, ascertain 
from it the number of state employees appointed, and not appointed, on a 
merit basis, respectively. 

18, Make a similar inquiry regarding appointments to public positions 
in the local community. 

19. Ascertain the number of votes cast for party tickets other than the 
Democratic and Republican in the last three presidential elections. Examine 
and report in class the provisions of the platforms adopted by those parties 
prior to the elections. 
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CHAPTER XxX 
THE MAKING OF THE CITIZEN 


The part actually played by the citizen in politics is vastly differ- 
ent from that which, in the opinion of teachers, ministers and news- 
paper editors, he should play ; different, too, from the part he really 
does play, according to most Fourth-of-July orators. Some more 
of Mr. Plunkitt’s revelations will serve as an introduction to the 
citizen’s actual role in politics,t and to the problem of developing 
a more competent citizenship, the theme of the present chapter. 


‘ 


“HOW TO BECOME A STATESMAN” 
“* |, . I guess I can explain best what to do to succeed in politics 
by tellin’ you what I did. After goin’ through the apprenticeship of 
the business while I was a boy by workin’ around the district head- 
quarters and hustlin’ about the polls on election day, I set out when I 
cast my first vote to win fame and money in New York city politics. 
Did I offer my services to the district leader as a stump-speaker ? Not 
much. The woods are always full of speakers. Did I get up a book on 
municipal government and show it to the leader? I wasn’t such a fool. 
What I did was to get some marketable goods before goin’ to the lead- 
ers. What do I mean by marketable goods? Let me tell you: I had a 
cousin, a young man who didn’t take any particular interest in politics. 
I went to him and said: “Tommy, I’m goin’ to be a politician, and I 
want to get a followin’; can I count on you?” He said: “Sure, 
- George.” That’s how I started in business. I got a marketable com- 
modity—one vote. Then I went to the district leader and told him I 
could command two votes on election day, Tommy’s and my own. He 


1 Riordon, W. L., Plunkitt of Tammany Fall. Copyright 1905, McClure, 
Phillips & Co.; quoted by special permission of Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc. The reader is reminded that, in presenting this material, we do 
not imply that Tammany Hall is “worse” than other “political machines,” 
nor that politics is more unsatisfactory in New York than in other cities. 
Indeed we are using these illustrations because they are fairly typical of 
political conditions in the country generally. 
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smiled on me and told me to go ahead. If I had offered him a speech 
or a bookful of learnin’ he would have said, “Oh, forget it!” 

“That was beginnin’ business in a small way, wasn’t it? But that is 
the only way to become a real lastin’ statesman. I soon branched out. 
Two young men in the flat next to mine were school friends. I went 
to them, just as I went to Tommy, and they agreed to stand by me. 
Then I had a followin’ of three voters and I began to get a bit 
chesty. Whenever I dropped into district headquarters, everybody 
shook hands with me, and the leader one day honored me by lightin’ a 
match for my cigar. And so it went on like a snowball rollin’ down a 
hill. I worked the flat-house that I lived in from the basement to the 
top floor, and I got about a dozen young men to follow me. Then I 
tackled the next house and so on down the block and around the 
corner. Before long I had sixty men back of me, and formed the 
George Washington Plunkitt Association. 

“What did the district leader say then when I called at head- 
quarters? I didn’t have to call at headquarters. He came after me and 
said: “George, what do you want? If you don’t see what you want, 
ask for it. Wouldn’t you like to have a job or two in the departments 
for your friends?” I said: “I’ll think it over; I haven’t yet decided 
what the George Washington Plunkitt Association will do in the next 
campaign.” You ought to have seen how I was courted and petted then 
by the leaders of the rival organizations. I had marketable goods and 
there was bids for them from all sides, and I was a risin’ man in 
politics. As time went on, and my association grew, I thought I would 
like to go to the Assembly. I just had to hint at what I wanted, and 
three different organizations offered me the nomination. Afterwards, 
I went to the Board of Aldermen, then to the State Senate, then be- 


came leader of the district, and so on up and up till I became a states- 
man. 


“TO HOLD YOUR DISTRICT—STUDY HUMAN NATURE AND ACT ACCORDIN? ” 

““... To learn real human nature you have to go among the 
péople, see them and be seen. I know every man, woman, and child 
in the Fifteenth District, except them that’s been born this summer— 
and I know some of them, too. I know what they like and what they 
don’t like, what they are strong at and what they are weak in, and I 
reach them by approachin’ at the right side. 

““For instance, here’s how I gather in the young men. I hear of a 
young feller that’s proud of his voice, thinks that he can sing fine. 
I ask him to come around to Washington Hall and join our Glee 
Club. He comes and sings, and he’s a follower of Plunkitt, for life. 
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Another young feller gains a reputation as a base-ball player in a 
vacant lot. I bring him into our base-ball club. That fixes him. You'll 
find him workin’ for my ticket at the polls next election day. Then 
there’s the feller that likes rowin’ on the river, the young feller that 
makes a mame as a waltzer on his block, the young feller that’s handy 
with his dukes—I rope them all in by givin’ them opportunities to 
show themselves off. I don’t trouble them with political arguments. 
I just study human nature and act accordin’.. . 

““As to the older voters, I reach them, too. No, I don’t send them 
campaign literature. That’s rot. People can get all the political stuff 
they want to read—and a good deal more, too—in the papers. Who 
reads speeches, nowadays, anyhow? It’s bad enough to listen to them. 
You ain’t goin’ to gain any votes by stuffin’ the letter boxes with 
campaign documents. Like as not you'll lose votes, for there’s nothin’ a 
man hates more than to hear the letter-carrier ring his bell and go to 
the letter-box expectin’ to find a letter he was lookin’ for, and find 
only a lot of printed politics. I met a man this very mornin’ who told 
me he voted the Democratic State ticket last year just because the 
Republicans kept crammin’ his letter-box with campaign documents. 

“What tells in holdin’ your grip on your district is to go right 
down among the poor families and help them in the different ways 
they need help. I’ve got a regular system for this. If there’s a fire in 
Ninth, Tenth, or Eleventh Avenue, for example, any hour of the 
day or night, I’m usually there with some of my election district cap- 
tains as soon as the fire-engines. If a family is burned out I don’t 
ask whether they are Republicans or Democrats, and I don’t refer 
them to the Charity Organization Society ...I just get quarters 
for them, buy clothes for them if their clothes were burned up, and fix 
them up till they get things runnin’ again. It’s philanthropy, but it’s 
politics, too—mighty good politics. Who can tell how many votes one 
of these fires bring me? The poor are the most grateful people in the 
world, and, let me tell you, they have more friends in their neighbor- 
hoods than the rich have in theirs. 

“Tf there’s a family in my district in want I know it before the 
charitable societies do, and me and my men are first on the ground. 
I have a special corps to look up such cases. The consequence is that 
the poor look up to George W. Plunkitt as a father, come to him in 
trouble—and don’t forget him on election day. 

“ ‘Another thing, I can always get a job for a deservin’ man. I make 
it a point to keep on the track of jobs, and it seldom happens that I 
don’t have a few up my sleeve ready for use. I know every big em- 
ployer in the district and in the whole city for that matter, and they 
ain’t in the habit of sayin’ no to me when I ask them for a job. 

“And the children—the little roses of the district! Do I forget 
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them? Oh, no! They know me, every one of them, and they know that 


a sight of Uncle George and candy means the same thing. Some of: 


them are the best kind of vote-getters. I’ll tell you a case. Last year a 
little Eleventh Avenue rosebud whose father is a Republican, caught 
hold of his whiskers on election day and said she wouldn’t let go 
till he’d promise to vote for me. And she didn’t.” 


Motives of the Voter. Let us observe closely the methods 
whereby Plunkitt captured the support of the voter, and thus built 
up his political power. He first got a cousin to “follow” him polit- 
ically, and vote as he directed, irrespective of the issues. His next 
two recruits were school friends who, like his cousin Tommy, 
agreed to stand by him, regardless of the issues involved. He then 
proceeded to work the flat-house he lived in, “the next house and 
so on down the block and around the corner,” until finally he had 
sixty men back of him. Plunkitt does not tell what inducements he 
held out to all these voters, other than his cousin and school 
friends, but very likely they agreed to “stand by him” because he 
was their neighbor or perhaps a good mixer, and because, like 
Tommy, they “didn’t take any particular interest in politics.” 

Similar methods are employed in the further development of his 


political power. The young fellow who is proud of his voice | 


accepts an invitation to join “our Glee Club;” a baseball player is 
brought into “our baseball club;”’ and likewise, “the feller who 
likes rowin’ on the river, the young feller that makes a name as 
a waltzer on his block, the young feller that’s handy with his 
dukes” are all roped in by “givin’ them opportunities to show them- 
selves off.” The older folks are enrolled under the Plunkitt banner 
by helping them “in the different ways they need help.’’ When a 
family in the district is burned out, quarters are provided, clothes 
furnished, and other help given them until “they get things run- 
nin’ again.” Families in want for other reasons are aided, jobs 


found for the men out of work, and candy given to the little ones, 


all with the same end in view. 

Voters are not all captivated by methods of this sort. Evidence 
shows that a large proportion of them vote as their fathers do (or 
did) and because of that fact. Many vote on the basis of their 
political convictions, whatever the process whereby these are 


a 


formed. Political convictions are apt, however, to incline in the | 


direction of the party taught us by our early associates to be the 
right” one. Yet methods of the same sort as those illustrated in 
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Plunkitt’s revelations largely control the voter’s action within the 
party with which, for whatever reason, he has affiliated himself. 
Action at pr imary elections is thus determined, for the most part, 
and the primaries, as we have seen, are the key to American 
politics. The politician controls nominations for office in just these 
ways, and thus decides the choices open to the voters at the general 
elections, where the “finals” in the political tournament are, as 
it were, played off. 

The Voter in the Primary. This picture of party politics is 
both corroborated and elaborated by Frank R. Kent in The Great 
Game of Politics, the most realistic description of American polit- 
ical conditions published in recent years. One of Kent’s chapters 
tells “how the precinct executive ? gets his power.’’ This personage 
has charge of the smallest unit of the political machine, the elec- 
tion precinct, and it is his business to get enough votes at the 
primaries to assure the continued control of the machine in that 
district. He works only with the voters of his own party, since 
the members of other parties do not figure in the choice of can- 
didates by his party. His task is simplified by the fact that only a 
relatively small fraction of voters take the trouble to vote at pri- 
maries, partly because they do not realize the crucial significance of 
the primary in our system of politics. Kent estimates that in the 
average precinct only 125 members of each party vote at the 
primaries, and that, consequently, the control of sixty-five primary 
voters is sufficient to continue the power of the precinct executive 
and the machine he represents, within the given party. 

Having made these explanations, Kent proceeds to tell how the 
precinct executive gets the sixty-five votes necessary to secure his 
control. It must be understood that Kent is speaking, not of a 
particular community, but of conditions that obtain throughout 
the country generally. He gives a composite picture of our politics, 
not, like Plunkitt, an account of conditions in a single community. 

The precinct executive himself is “worth” five votes, his own 
and four of his family—wife, children, parents, or other close 
relatives. The precinct executives (of the two major parties) pick 
the election judges and clerks of the precinct, though these are, ac- 
cording to law, formally appointed by an elective official or board. 
Each of the two executives will, on the average, name three of 
these election officials. The latter are paid for their services from 


2 Known as the precinct or ward committeman in many communities, 
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public funds, but they are indebted to the precinct executive for 
their appointment. These three officials are selected with a view 
to enhancing the power of the precinct executive at the primaries. 
They are good, on the average, for five votes each, those of the 
given election official and members of his family. 

Added to the twenty votes thus recruited are five controlled 
by the proprietor of the polling place. Rent for this is also paid 
from public funds, but the place itself is picked by the precinct 
executive. Then two “runners” or “messengers” are employed by 
the precinct executive “to get out the vote,’ and paid for their 
services, this time out of party funds handled by the precinct ex- 
ecutive. These deliver to the latter a family vote of five each. 
Finally, there are job-holders, such as street cleaners, policemen, 
firemen, and department clerks, who secured their jobs on the 
recommendation of a precinct executive. There will be an average 
of at least seven of these who are thus under obligations to the 
precinct executive, and who may be counted on to back him at 
the primaries with a family vote of five each. All these votes put 
together make up the sixty-five necessary to the continued power 
of the precinct executive and his faction of the party in the given 
precinct. 

Other Aspects of Citizenship. In another chapter Kent shows 
how the precinct executive strengthens himself in his district by 
“doing small favors for small people,” as the author puts it. He 
goes to the front for the boy who gets in trouble with the police 
for breaking a window; helps the boy’s father if he has a mix-up 
with the water-rent bill; smooths things out, if the mother re- 
ceives a threatening notice from the Health Department for leav- 
ing the garbage can on the pavement; aids the big brother who 
aspires to become a policeman or fireman, the uncle. who wants a 
job as street cleaner or watchman, or the aunt who wishes a place 
as charwoman. 

This is, of course, not the complete story of practical politics, 
as the precinct executive is only one cog, though an important 
one, in the political machine. And it must be borne in mind that 
the conditions here depicted, while fairly typical, are not universal. 
Political practices vary from one place to another, and any general 
account must be qualified in numerous details if it is to fit condi- 


* The polling place, however, is selected by only one of the two precinct 
executives, 
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tions in any particular community. Kent’s description pictures 
conditions in the large city better than in the small town or rural 
community, and would require more or less modification to fit 
communities of these types. But we are here concerned only with 
motives in the voter’s political behavior, and our illustrations 
represent these motives with sufficient accuracy for the purpose 
in hand. 

Yet we must not forget that the citizen plays his part in public 
affairs, not only through the use he makes of the ballot, but 
through his opinions and attitudes on public questions not dealt 
with directly at the polls, as well as through the ethical standards 
he applies in judging the part played by politicians, newspaper 
owners, employers, wage-earners, and other groups in public 
affairs. 

Now, why is it that the politician can control the citizen’s vote 
at the party primaries by methods of the sort illustrated by Plunk- 
itt and Kent? Why does he act politically on the basis of kinship, 
personal friendships, and obligations for small favors such as the 
politician deals in? Why does he not realize that the schools in 
which his children are “educated,” the conditions under which he 
works, the income he receives for his labor, the prices he pays for 
the things he buys, and a whole host of conditions.such as those 
discussed in this book are incomparably more important to him 
than the factors that actually determine his action in politics; and 
that politics of the type sanctioned by his action largely controls 
all those conditions of his life? 

These questions are not easy ones, and, although we can make 
some pretty good guesses on them, final answers are not possible 
at the present time, owing to our limited knowledge of the factors 
involved. We are even less certain as to methods whereby in- 
telligent, responsible citizenship might be developed, for any such 
methods would be quite different from those tried thus far, and 
we could hardly tell in advance of actual experiment what methods 
would be successful in achieving that object. But let us see what 
light we can get on these questions, beginning with the question of 
why present political conditions are so unsatisfactory. 

Hereditary Factors in Citizenship. The baby as it comes into 
the world is endowed with certain intellectual capacities, which 
decide how intelligent he may become later on in dealing with 
problems which confront him as a worker and citizen. How in- 
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telligent the given individual actually does become is determined 
not only by that factor, however, but by the training he receives 
through the home, the school, and other educational agencies, as 
well as through all his experiences in the given environment. 


Inborn intelligence ranges from that of the most helpless idiot up 


to that of the most gifted genius, with almost everybody coming 
between these limits, and the great majority somewhere around 
a middle point of fair intelligence, about equally removed both 
from idiocy and from genius. It is possible that the great bulk of 
people do not have sufficient intellectual endowments at birth to 
permit of their mastering the more complex social problems, even 
with the best of opportunities for their development. We are at 
present rather in the dark as to what might be accomplished in 
this direction, since the intellectual possibilities of the general run 
of people have never been thoroughly tested. We are quite certain, 
however, that with a better system of education, and a more 
stimulating environment generally, the intelligent comprehension of 
social problems would become much less exceptional than it now is. 

Then a baby is born with a number of instincts or impulses. 
Psychologists are not agreed as to the nature and number of these 
traits, but we are pretty safe in saying that the human organism 
is so constituted at birth as to have or develop food-getting, sex, 
parental, fighting, fear, gregarious, showing-off, inquisitive, and 
probably other instincts or impulses. These impulses as guided by 
training and experience largely decide what we human beings 
shall desire and be interested in. They are now largely expressed 
in our vocation, our sport, our home life, our social intercourse, 
but not to any marked degree in the study and practice of citizen- 
ship. A crucial question for us is whether these impulses can be 
directed toward civic activities in such a way as to make them equal 
in interest to our vocations, our homes, and our recreational ac- 
tivities. It is quite certain that much can be accomplished by such 
efforts, but we cannot say in advance of conclusive experiments 
just how much. 

A baby is also endowed at birth with the capacity for forming 
a countless number of habits. Each of the things we learn to do 
or think is a habit acquired by training and experience. In the 
field of politics, for example, we may learn to think that a certain 
party is the only one whose policies affect the welfare of the 


nation favorably; that the constitution is a perfect or imperfect — 


es 
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political instrument ; that war is ethical or unethical, and similarly 
with regard to other questions. The trouble with all such habits 
is that they tend to persist, once formed, whether or no they are 
in accord with political facts. Thus a great many people would 
not question the “rightness” of the political party their parents 
taught them to vote for, even though the facts showed, as they 
might conceivably show, that the policies of that party were not 
altogether sound ones, or the policies of other parties not alto- 
gether unsound. The same thing is true in numberless instances of 
our other habits, irrespective of their soundness or unsoundness 
as a basis of our behavior. 

We do not know to what extent our habits might, through a bet- 
ter system of education, be made more flexible and hence more 
adjustable to the conditions of our lives. We are not certain, for 
example, how far it is possible to form our habits of thought on 
political questions in accord with the conditions affecting these 
questions, and to keep these habits up-to-date as conditions them- 
selves change. We are fairly certain, however, that more could 
be done in this direction than is done at present, by a system of 
training that impressed on us the importance of examining political 
and other questions on the basis of the evidence, instead of 
naively accepting the opinions of others, who in turn acquired 
their opinions in a similar way. 

These inborn traits—instincts, intellectual endowments, and 
capacities for habit formation—are not separate from one an- 
other, but exist and function together in the development of the 
individual. We have treated them separately in order to make their 
significance clearer than we otherwise could. The student will find 
it instructive to work out for himself the relation of these traits 
to one another in the interests and activities of the citizen. 

Control of Hereditary Factors. At present we do little to con- 
trol the hereditary factors in citizenship. However, we are be- 
ginning to exercise some control and may eventually exercise much 
more. All the social measures that affect birth-rates and death- 
rates among people of different intellectual abilities influence the 
quality of our citizenship. Custodial care of morons in institutions 
will eliminate this element from the body of our citizenship. In- 
creasing the birth-rate among intellectual superiors and decreasing 
it among the relatively inferior will raise the level of the intellec- 
tual capacities brought to bear on the study and practice of citizen- 
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ship. Intelligence alone is not enough to insure good citizenship, of 
course, as a sense of civic responsibility is equally essential, and 
that does not always go with superior intelligence. But intelligence 
is an essential factor in civic efficiency, and, so far as possible, it 
is important to improve the hereditary capacities at the foundation 
of intelligence. 

Environmental Factors in Citizenship. How hereditary traits 
affect citizenship depends entirely on the environmental influences 
under which the interests and abilities of the individual are de- 
veloped. The individual is not born with an interest in the tariff, 
the labor question, or the League of Nations, just as he is not 
born with a fondness for olives or Camembert cheese, or a prefer- 
ence for bobbed hair, or a certain motor car. All these are acquired 
tastes or interests. And those actually acquired depend on one’s 
environment, which includes, among other things, the home, school, 
church, and other educational agencies. The question that concerns 
us here is how the environment of the American boy and girl 
might be made such as effectively to develop their interest in the 
problems of the citizen, and equip them for dealing with these 
problems intelligently and efficiently. 

We have already seen that the environment does not do this. 

The home, the school, the church, and the newspaper teach unsound 
as well as sound opinions on social problems, and do not adequately 
equip those whom they instruct to discriminate between the sound 
and the unsound opinions, They are not entirely responsible for 
the shortcomings of the citizen, since his inborn limitations are, 
as we have seen, partially responsible. Moreover, teachers, minis- 
ters, journalists, and others engaged in educational work are 
themselves citizens, and their opinions and attitudes on public 
questions are acquired in much the same ways as those of other 
citizens, and exhibit much the same imperfections. Teachers and 
pupils are really in the same boat as regards this matter. Only a 
few of us are courageous and independent enough to think for 
ourselves. 
Let us leave this aspect of the situation for a moment, and see 
if we can discover the underlying causes of the bias, ignorance, 
and indifference which characterize, in varying degrees, the 
opinions and attitudes of both teachers and taught on the problems 
of the citizen. 

Attitude toward Citizenship. But few people take citizen- 
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ship very seriously, and hence devote to it the time and effort. 
necessary to good citizenship. This may be a surprising statement, 
as our schools, churches, newspapers, magazines, and other 
educational agencies emphasize the duties of the citizen, and the 
importance of preparation for them. Nevertheless, we repeat that 
few persons take their duties as citizens very seriously or under- 
stand what is involved in the way of study and practical activity 
if those duties are to be competently performed. The truth. of 
this statement will be recognized at once, we believe, if the time 
and effort we give to public questions is compared with that de- 
voted to our vocation, our home, or our church. On the average, 
we give many times the amount of time and effort to any one of 
the latter as to the duties of citizenship. Any one can easily verify 
this statement by observing and classifying the activities of several 
representative citizens. From the data thus obtained he can tell 
how their time is distributed among these various interests. Citizen- 
ship is really a residual or left-over interest on the part of all 
but a few people, i.e., it is about the Jast on the list of interests 
to which they give any time and effort, and very often not even 
that. For most of us, our duties as citizens claim attention only 
when we happen to have the time and inclination for it. 

The seriousness of this situation will be grasped only by those 
who realize the great variety and complexity of the problems with 
which the citizen must cope if his most vital interests are to be 
safeguarded. The welfare of the individual in a complex society 
like ours is affected by his competence or incompetence as a citizen, 
as much as by his competence or incompetence as a member of a 
vocation or of a family. Moreover, competence as a citizen prob- 
ably requires as much study and effort as competence in family 
relationships (except perhaps for the housewife), and possibly as 
much as competence in a vocation. These may seem extreme state- 
ments, but reflection on the facts set forth in this and other chap- 
ters should convince the reader of their truth. 

If these things are so, why do we not recognize the fact and 
act accordingly? Why, in other words, have we not put citizen- 
ship on a par with the vocation and the home as regards its claim 
on our time and effort? Let us consider these questions. 

Dominance of the Work Tradition. Before the era of the fac- 
tory, the railroad, the steamship, and the world market, when thic 
family produced most of what it consumed, and the local com- 
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munity was largely sufficient unto itself in industry, commerce, 
and politics, social problems were comparatively simple. More- 
over, they came under the direct observation of the individual, and 
the machinery whereby he dealt with them was understandable 
and controllable without much if any special study on his part. 
Consequently, he could give most of his time to his vocation, his 
“home, and his other interests, without neglecting his duties as a 
citizen. Moreover, a large proportion of adult white males in this 
country were debarred from the rights of citizenship up until the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, by property qualifica- 
tions for the suffrage; and women were of course disqualified on 
account of sex until very much later. These factors still further, 
accentuated the interests of the masses in other than civic activ- 
ities, and contributed to the formation of habits which still per- 
sist as an obstacle to the development in ourselves to-day of a 
serious interest in citizenship. 


With the coming of the industrial revolution, specialization devel- — 


oped, all classes began to produce for the market instead of their 
own consumption, trade relations with other countries assumed 
an ever-increasing importance, and the welfare of the citizen was 
eventually bound up with a great variety of social, political, and 
economic interests transcending local, state, and even national 
boundaries. Social life has thus become ever more complex and 
the citizen’s interests ever more interdependent with those of others 
in the local, national, and international community of which all 
are members. ; 

The duties of the citizen have become more extensive and dif- 
ficult in the same measure. Yet the citizen is still absorbed in his 
work as much as he ever was, or pretty nearly so, and perhaps 
also in his home, though probably not in his church. He gives little 
if any more time and effort to his duties as a citizen than he 
did a hundred years ago, and is apparently giving less to them 
than he did a few decades ago. He is still dominated by the idea 
that his welfare depends almost wholly on his activities as a 
worker—an idea which was true a century ago, under different 
conditions, but not wholly true in our day. ' 

His welfare is bound up much more than was formerly the 
case with the conservation of natural resources, the training given 
in the public schools, the prevention of disease by public-health 
agencies, the organization of business and industry, the relation- 
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ships between this and other countries, and a host of matters trans- 
cending his immediate interests as a worker. All these he must 
control, if at all, by studying them as a citizen, and seeing to it 
that the necessary measures for dealing with them are applied. 
This will take time, a lot of time. If he is to control these condi- 
tions of his welfare, he must somehow find the necessary time 
for it. Either he must devote to it part of the time he now gives 
to his work, or part of the time he gives to other interests, or 
parts of the time given to both these classes of interests. Put in 
a different way, the citizen, if he is to be a good citizen, has got 
to reorganize his waking day, and give a whole lot more of it to 
citizenship, and a whole lot less to some other things. 

Group Interests and Citizenship. Failure to understand the 
requirements of competent citizenship under present-day conditions 
.is largely responsible for our excessive absorption in work and 
other interests, to the neglect of our civic interests. It is also re- 
sponsible for other factors in the problem of good citizenship. 
One is absorption in group interests that contribute but little to 
good citizenship, and even stand in the way of the latter. The time 
not given to our vocation and our home is largely devoted to our 
church, our lodge, our club, or to the “social circle” in which we 
move. This is all right, of course, except that the greater the 
amount of time given to these activities, the less there will be for 
our activities as citizens. Failure to realize the importance of the 
latter explains the excessive amount of time devoted to these 
other things. - 

Division of people into groups such as these interferes with 
citizenship in another ‘way also. Different religious sects are not 
generally noted for their cooperation in community undertakings. 
The same thing is true of employers and wage-earners, of mer- 
chants and farmers, of economic classes in general.’ Another basis 
of division, with resulting lack of cooperation, is race or national- 
ity. Negroes and whites cooperate but little in the performance of 
their duties as citizens, and neither cooperate much with groups 
of foreign extraction who have not been fully “assimilated.” 
Political divisions have a similar but perhaps not So marked an 
effect. Communities are also divided on the basis of social dis- 
tinctions, though these generally correspond to differences in 
economic status. Bankers, merchants, and manufacturers do not 
mingle socially, to any extent, with wage-earners; or people of 
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superior education with the less educated; or farm owners (ex- 
cept in some sections of the country) with farm tenants. And there 
are social distinctions within each one of these groups. Such dis- 
tinctions among the citizens of a democratic country interfere 
with their codperation in community affairs, especially where that 
cooperation involves activity in the same groups. 

Moreover, the groups based on these religious, racial, national- 
istic, economic, political, and social distinctions are more concrete 
and human, so to speak, than is the community with its impersonal 
and complicated interests. For this reason they tend to monopolize 
time and effort that is not devoted to work, home, or recreational 
interests, thus leaving the community out in the cold, as it were. 
We have not taken the community and our part in it as citizens 
to heart as we have our interests in these other groups. Failure to 
realize the meaning of the community and of membership therein 
is largely responsible for this fact. 

Individualism of the Citizen. The individualistic attitudes of 
the average citizen constitute another serious obstacle to good 
_ citizenship. These attitudes are largely due to the circumstances 
of our historical development, and to the underlying principles of 
the present economic system. The people who settled America had 
lived for the most part in village communities before coming here, 
and these communities had controlled many of the economic con- 
ditions in their lives. But the unlimited amount of land in the 
new country and the extensive type of agriculture it encouraged 
led to the substitution of the isolated homestead for the village 
community, with the gradual disappearance of the communal life to 
which the settlers and their forebears had been accustomed. Land 
was owned by individuals rather than by communities, and this, 
added to the fact that the individual farmer and his family could 
produce most of what they consumed, fostered a type of independ- 
ence and individualism in action which, although well adapted to 
the conditions of that period, persists to-day, long after those 
conditions had disappeared. The private ownership of capital in 
manufacturing and other non-agricultural enterprises, and the in- 
dividual initiative that goes with it, have fostered similar individ- 
ualistic attitudes among the classes concerned in those enter- 
prises. 

While the corporation, the business men’s association, the labor 
union, and the farmer’s cooperative society represent a modification 
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of these attitudes, the fact remains that the American citizen thinks 
of his own personal welfare, primarily, and tries to promote it 
by his own individual action. He is not a good coéperator, and he 
resents community control of his actions. But codperation and 
amenability to community control are the very essence of good 
citizenship under contemporary social conditions, While failure 
to grasp the meaning of present-day citizenship is not responsible 
for the development of these individualistic attitudes, it does help 
to perpetuate them. 

Preparation for Citizenship. We have seen that (1) the ab- 
sorption of the citizen in his vocational, family, and other non- 
civic interests; (2) the division of the community into mutually 
exclusive racial, religious, economic, and political groups; and 
(3) the individualistic attitudes fostered by our historical develop- 
ment are all reflected in our ideas about the nature of citizenship. 
They are also reflected in our conceptions of preparation for 
citizenship. The common notion is that if a boy or girl is given 
an elementary or high school education, his or her citizenship 
may then be left to care for itself. But no such rudimentary train- 
ing can equip one to deal with the complex problems of the 
present-day citizen. Much more thorough and prolonged training 
is necessary for that. Few boys or girls can by the age of fourteen 
or eighteen develop the interest in, and the ability to think in- 
dependently about, such complex social problems, which are req- 
uisite to the intelligent handling of these problems when they 
shall have become full-fledged citizens. Nor does the training they 
receive in school equip them to discount the political habits and 
loyalties acquired from their parents, or to sift the wheat from the 
chaff in book, newspaper, and other discussions of social ques- 
tions, or to find and utilize reliable evidence on these questions. 

This is because insufficient time and effort are devoted to 
this training, and because, all too often, the school teaches the 
same sorts of habits and loyalties as the home and the newspaper 
do, not the ability to think independently on political and other 
social questions. Not being trained to think in this way, the citizen 
imbibes the unsound as often as the sound opinions and attitudes 
on social questions, both of which are always current in the com- 
munity. : 

Moreover, a young citizen is led to believe that citizenship 
is largely a matter of his individually reading the newspaper, oc~ 
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casionally attending a political meeting, and going to the polls to 
cast his ballot. He is not taught that interest in and understanding 
of civic questions must come mainly through the give-and-take 
of group discussion. One does not get very excited or learn much 
about the tariff or the conservation of natural resources by read- 
ing the average newspaper article or editorial on the subject. Like- 
wise, efficient action on these questions is largely a matter of co- 
operative group effort, not of effort by isolated individuals, though | 
this type of action has its place also. ; 

These factors taken together largely explain, we believe, the 
faulty character of our citizenship, and that not only of the rank 
and file of citizens, but of teachers, journalists, and others who 
are responsible for the civic education of the rank and file. This 
situation cannot be changed until more time and effort are given 
to the study and practice of citizenship, and not until both the 
study and the practice become cooperative. When that is done, 
citizenship will be taken seriously and the community recognized 
as one of the most vital factors in our lives. 

What Shall We Do about It? All the preceding discussion 
converges on this question. The answers to it have been suggested 
by the discussion itself, but these may be set forth a little more 
definitely to show how they might be applied in practice. We may. 
begin with improvements in existing educational agencies contribut- 
ing to the development of citizenship. 

The Home. Betterment of the home as an agency of civic 
education must wait on improvements in other agencies. Not until 
we get a generation of parents who are competent citizens them- 
selves can we expect home influences on the civic development of 
the young to be of the more constructive sort. Only when parents 
grasp the significance of citizenship in modern society, and realize 
what it entails in civic study and activity, wil] their influence tend 
toward a rational civic upbringing of the young. This civic re- 
generation of parents must largely come by way of better training 
through the schools and other educational agencies. 

The Schools. Adequate preparation for citizenship can hardly 
be given, under the best of conditions, by the elementary school 
alone, or by elementary and high schools combined. Immaturity of 
the pupil and limited period of training in these schools hardly 
allow of that. But the schools can do much to train their pupils 
in habits of cooperation, develop their interest in social conditions 
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affecting their welfare, and cultivate an open mind on political 
and social questions upon which they may be prejudiced or 
opinionated. Needless to say, the best development along these 
lines will depend on the personality of the teacher, and his or her 
possession of these same qualities. It will depend also on the ex- 
tent to which the community generally appreciates and approves 
an unbiassed, thorough training in citizenship by the schools. 

Continued civic education of boys and girls after attendance at 
elementary and secondary schools is a necessity. The college and 
university provide this for a number of high school graduates, 
including many who will return to the public schools as teachers 
of civics and other subjects. There is much the same difficulty in 
getting unbiassed civic training in colleges and universities as in 
elementary and high schools. All of these institutions are more or 
less under, or at least not free from, the domination of business 
and other conservative interests which can “see” only one side of 
most political and economic questions, and are not inclined to 
countenance unreservedly teaching which presents impartially both 
sides of these questions. No certain method of correcting this con- 
dition is available, except, perhaps, the gradual enlightenment of 
the public regarding the proper way to deal with such questions in 
_ our educational institutions. 

The Political Party. Much political education of a certain sort 
is undertaken by the political party. During election campaigns 
many speeches are made and much literature distributed that deal 
with the campaign issues from the standpoint of the several parties 
involved. The two major parties are generally so desirous of win- 
ning, however, or at least of building up their strength, that their 
pronouncements both written and spoken are calculated to attain 
that end. Each magnifies its own past achievements and belittles 
those of the opposite party; and each promises great things, if 
elected, while attempting to discredit the promises made by the 
other party. So anxious are the two old parties to capture all the 
votes possible, that they almost invariably straddle contentious 
issues, such as prohibition, in order not to offend any large section 
of the electorate. As a consequence, the voter hears and reads 
much, during a political campaign, of claims, counter-claims, de- 
mands, and denunciations by both sides, but he is not as a rule 
much enlightened on the real issues involved. 

The case is rather different with minor parties that have but 
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little if any hope of electing their candidates. They are almost 
always formed for the purpose of vitalizing one or more issues 
which their leaders believe are neglected or mishandled by -the 
two dominant parties. Their energies can be and usually are de- 
voted wholeheartedly to this purpose. A study of our political 
history shows that they have often succeeded in their efforts. For 
example, the Populist Party, which was organized in the early 
nineties, put forward demands, such as those for a graduated in- 
come tax and for postal savings banks, which were later incor- 
porated in the platforms of one or both of the two dominant 
parties, and made the subject of legislative enactments. Minor 
parties are often active in promoting their programs during the 
intervals between election campaigns. That is true, for instance, 
of the present Socialist Party. 

The type of electioneering propaganda used by political parties 
is closely related to the voter’s interest and intelligence in public 
affairs. Where the voter is ignorant and uncritical, the campaign 
arguments employed in appealing for his support are apt to be 
of a rhetorical, unenlightening character; where, on the contrary, 
he is critical and well informed, arguments of a different sort 
must be employed. A more thoroughgoing education of the voter 
on political questions is therefore the surest way of improving 
the political party itself as an agency of political education. 

The Library. Every community should of course have access 
to a well-stocked library. In its collection should be included a 
well-assorted selection of journals and books on “serious” sub- 
jects, including political, economic, and sociological questions. A 
library can do much to encourage the reading of good books on 
these subjects, but interest in this direction must be stimulated 
mainly by schools, newspapers, and other agencies. Many of the 
rural and smaller urban communities are now without library 
facilities.* These are an indispensable aid to good citizenship, and 
should be provided through public appropriations or private dona- 
tions for this purpose. Schools should, of course, have libraries of 
their own, or ample opportunity to use public libraries that may be 
convenient. 


The Newspaper. The shortcomings of the newspaper as a pur- 


*The American Library Association reports that 83 per cent of our rural 


Bevnleten and 45 per cent of the total population are without access to 
ibraries. 
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veyor of information and opinion on public questions has been a 
topic of vigorous discussion in recent years. It has been charged, 
apparently with truth in many instances, that the business interests 
which advertise in newspapers exercise a censorship over the 
news and editorial opinions published therein. They are said to do 


this by withdrawing or threatening to withdraw their patronage 


if news and editorial policies do not meet with their approval. 
Such action might conceivably be very effective, because business 
advertisements are the main source of a newspaper’s revenue, and 
it cannot exist without them. An exhaustive study of this question 
has not been made, and we therefore do not know just how much 
truth there is in the charge that conservative news and editorial 
policies are forced on the newspapers by advertising interests. 

Newspapers themselves, with few exceptions, are business en- 
terprises, and tend naturally to take the business point of view on 
public questions. It is more or less inevitable, therefore, that, in 
the selection of news and opinions to be published, they should ” 
tend to favor financial, manufacturing, and other business inter- 
ests, rather than wage-earning, agricultural, and professional in- 
terests. Yet this tendency is controlled to some extent by the 
professional standards of the reporter and editorial writer, as 
well as by the business ethics of the newspaper owner. These 
ethical motives make for impartiality in the presentation and fair- 
ness in the interpretation of the news, and will, where well de- 
‘veloped, do much to balance the natural bias of the newspaper 
in favor of business interests. 

The newspaper reader probably exercises as big an influence on 
the policies of the newspaper as does the newspaper writer, proprie- 
tor, or advertiser. The newspaper is primarily concerned in profit- 
making rather than in purveying information or educating the 
public. Profits come mainly from advertising, and the volume of © 
revenue from this source is determined by size of the circulation. 
Circulation in turn depends on the appeal of the newspaper to 
the interests of newspaper readers. The management of a news- 
paper therefore gives the reading public that which it thinks will 
make the public buy that newspaper. 

Now, the rank and file of newspaper readers demand entertain- 
ment rather than information or instruction from the papers they 
buy. Of course, some readers find much of their entertainment, 
and all perhaps a little of it, in news and editorial opinions on 
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events of public importance. But the main demand for entertain- 
ment is supplied by murder stories, divorce scandals, sports news, 
comic strips, pictorial reviews, and special features of various 
sorts, though lesser demands must be satisfied by news on business 
developments, domestic politics, and international affairs. The 
strategy of promoting circulation is therefore necessarily based 


on an entertainment rather than an educational policy, though, 


as pointed out, entertainment and education can be combined to 
some extent. 

This analysis of the newspaper will suggest possible remedies 
for its shortcomings as a purveyor of information and opinion on 
public questions. So long as a bias is created in favor of business 
interests by the influence of the advertiser and the viewpoint of 
the proprietor, there is a place for competing publications sym- 
pathetic to other economic interests. This need is now supplied to 
some extent by newspapers and journals catering to wage-earners, 
farmers, and professional groups. 

Improvement of newspaper ethics is a perennial need. Notable 
progress in this direction has already been made, as standards of 
accuracy and fairness in news reporting and editorial interpretation 
are much higher than they were some decades ago. Progress has 
come and must continue to come from self-criticism on the part 
of newspaper men themselves, together with criticisms by students 


of the newspaper who recognize its shortcomings. University 


training in journalism and related subjects is making an increas- 
ingly important contribution to the same object. 

But perhaps the greatest need in this field is the development 
of a more serious and critical reading public. If newspapers give 
their readers what they want, then the surest way of improving 
the newspaper is by modification of the reader’s wants. When the 
reader comes to demand adequate news and fair interpretations 
of the really important current events, newspapers will be obliged 
to respond, for those that do not will be retired from the busi- 
ness, 

Were all these reforms put into effect, newspapers would still 
fill only a part of the need for information and instruction on 
public questions. They are hardly fitted to supply the need for a 
systematic, detailed presentation of the relevant facts and the 
divergent viewpoints on such questions. This is rather the function 
of books, journals, pamphlets, and official documents, which are 
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exempt from the limitations that unfit the newspaper for the 
service. 

The Radio. Public regulation of the radio is a live issue at 
the present time. The number of broadcasting stations must neces- 
sarily be limited, and the manner in which these are conducted is 
a matter of crucial public importance. In the granting of licenses 
for the establishment of stations and of permission to use those 
already established, liberal or radical interests are sometimes dis- 
criminated against, and more conservative interests favored. There 
is evidence also that governmental agencies exercising control over 
the radio discourage its use by critics of their policies. These prac- 
tices clearly constitute a violation of the free-speech principle and 
should be discontinued. 

Provision for more effective public regulation of the radio was 
made through an act of Congress passed in 1927 giving the federal 
government power to license broadcasting stations, assign frequency 
bands, and otherwise control all forms of radio transmission. 
These powers are exercised for the first two years following the 
Act by the Federal Radio Commission, which at the end of that 
time becomes a board of appeals with power to review decisions — 
of the Department of Commerce, to which the routine administra- 
tion of federal radio legislation is delegated. The powers thus ex- 
ercised are very important ones, and their administration should 
be scrutinized critically by those who realize the great possibilities 
of the radio as an agency of public opinion. 

Radio listeners, like newspaper readers, demand entertainment 
primarily, rather than information or instruction on public ques- 
tions, though they tolerate a certain measure of the latter. So far 
as a corrective of this condition is desirable, it must lie in a better 
education of the radio public. 

Additional Agencies for Civic Education. The educational 
improvements just considered would contribute much to the de- 
velopment of a more responsible, intelligent citizenship. This would 
be accomplished through the stimulation of interest in the problems 
of the citizen, training in the proper methods of studying those 
problems, and the provision of more adequate and reliable infor- 
mation on conditions and events of public importance. No one 
knows just how much might be accomplished through these im- 
provements, as their possibilities have never been thoroughly 


tested. 
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Additional measures are probably necessary, however, if citizen- 
ship is to become the serious, intelligent business it should be. 
The newspaper, radio, and other agencies contributing to the civic 
education of our youth beyond the school period are hardly fitted 
to supply the stimulus and the systematic training needed to com- 
plete the preparation for citizenship begun-in school. Remember 
that the citizen must give no inconsiderable share of his time 
to the duties of citizenship if these are to be competently per- 
formed. Remember, too, that the citizen’s study of public ques- 
tions must be group study in large part, if it is to be interesting 
and productive of results, and that if this study is not interesting 
to him, he will not persevere in it. Remember, finally, that citizen- 
ship is not alone a matter of study but of action as well. The sort 
of action necessary is for the most part group action. It includes 
such activities as the management of civic organizations, labor 
unions, business men’s associations, and cooperative marketing 
organizations, attendance at hearings before legislative committees, 
and ‘concerted action in the nomination and election of suitable 
candidates for public office. Let us consider possible measures 
for developing an interest in civic study and activity of this type. 

The Civic Organization. Civic and social service agencies are 
being established to investigate specific social problems, educate 
the public about them, and promote the nécessary measures for 
their practical solution. There are now one or more national or- 
ganizations of this character specializing on almost any major 
social problem that is pressing for solution. Such organizations are 
at work, to take a few examples, on labor, housing, public health, 
leisure-time, educational, interracial, and governmental problems. 
Many of these organizations have been notably successful in 
enlightening the public and securing needed public action on such 
problems. Local and state-wide agencies of the same character are 
also being established, especially in the more progressive sections . 
of the country. 

This method of developing a more rational type of citizenship 
is likely to be much more widely applied in the future than at 
present, as the effectiveness of the method has been strikingly 
demonstrated by the National Child Labor Committee, the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, the National Housing 
Association, the Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, the National Short Ballot Organization, and other agencies 
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that could be mentioned. These organizations usually conduct pains- 
taking investigations of the conditions in which they are interested, 
publish reports of the facts thus secured, and urge upon Congress, 
state legislatures, or other public authorities measures for the 
correction of undesirable conditions. 

While most important, the lectures, publications, and other edu- 
cational efforts of these organizations reach only a small part of 
the public, mostly persons already alive to their civic responsibil- 
ities, and interested in the special fields covered by such agencies. 
The rank and file of voters must be enlisted in the active business 
of citizenship through a different type of endeavor for the most 
part. Two significant experiments in this direction may be briefly 
reviewed. 

An Experiment in Denmark. Almost seventy years ago schools 
of a new type, known as People’s Highschools, were initiated in 
Denmark through the efforts of Bishop N. S. F. Grundtvig. These 
are boarding schools open only to young men and women between 
eighteen and twenty-five years of age. They have a five months’ 
term each winter for men, and a somewhat shorter session each 
summer for women. The main purpose of these schools is to de- 
velop a “sense of responsibility in the young—women as well as 
men, and thus assist them to become good citizens, each one capable 
of filling in a worthy manner his or her place in the world.” In- 
struction is mainly by lectures together with the the discussions 
these excite afterwards, and but little by means of books, though 
use of the latter is encouraged. Academic credit is not given for 
this instruction, the information and skills emphasized in the 
' ordinary schools are not taught here, and attention is centered on 
the discussion of problems vital to the student, such as those per- 
taining to his family and social responsibilities, and particularly 
on scientific as distinguished from traditional methods of dealing 
with them. These schools are supported by the state, but are under 
the exclusive control of the teachers. 

Students are limited to the years of early maturity because it 
has been found that ‘younger people are, as a rule, not yet ready 
for serious consideration of their own personal problems or their 
approaching social responsibilities; and that older people are, on 
the whole, not likely to awaken to new ranges of personal develop- 
ment—though there are many exceptions to this rule.” It is estim- 
ated that 30 per cent of the present adult rural and village popu- 
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lation have been students in these schools. Denmark in the last 
seventy years has been transformed from a backward to the most 
prosperous agricultural country of the world, mainly, it is recog- 
nized by competent observers, as a result of the training given in 
these schools. 

With the growing recognition that the development of citizen- 
ship in this country is seriously defective, attention has been 
directed to the remarkable results achieved by these Danish schools, 
and experimental schools patterned after them are being established 
in various parts of the country. Other types of special schools 
for adults are also being tried out, including the New School for 
Social Research, and the People’s Institute, both of New York 
City, and a number of so-called labor colleges, located in various 
industrial centers. Notable also are the local schools, institutes, and 
study groups organized by the National League of Women Voters 
and its branches. While such schools do not all specialize exclu- 
sively on the civic education of adults, this is one of their major 
purposes, and they are making significant contributions to it. 

The Community Center. Another important experiment is 
the establishment, in school houses or other convenient buildings, 
of neighborhood centers that carry out a diversified program of 
recreational, educational, and civic activities. The latter include 
not only the study and discussion of public questions by means 
of lectures, debates, forums, and special classes, but practical civic 
work as well, such as that undertaken by parent-teacher associa- 
tions and local improvement societies. 

While none of these centers has solved the problem of develop- 
ing a more intelligent, active type of citizenship, it seems quite 
possible that they are pointing the way toward a solution. They 
furnish opportunities for face-to-face discussion of public ques- 
tions, a very necessary means of developing the citizen’s interest 
in these questions. They also offer facilities for the establishment 
of citizens’ organizations to deal with public affairs in a practical 
way. It is conceivable that, utilizing the beginnings already made 
by these centers, local groups of citizens organized to deal effec- 
tively with civic questions could be developed throughout the 
country. These might be groups not only for the study of public 
affairs, but for the formulation of public policies, and even for 
the selection of public officials charged with the administration 
of these policies. This would involve, eventually, the federation 
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of local groups into community, state, and nation-wide organiza- 
tions for handling problems with which isolated local groups could 
not cope. 

Whatever form the solution of the problem of developing com- 
petent citizenship may take, it is undeniable that the rank and file 
of citizens must learn to devote much of their time and effort to 
civic study and activity if their interests in the many social problems 
of the day are to be adequately safeguarded. 

Summary. The ignorance and inertia of the average citizen 
are due to the various factors in his development. Specially impor- 
tant are home and other early associations, and these, as we found, 
tend to develop in the young citizen political prejudices and loyal- 
ties incompatible with a consideration of public questions on their 
merits. The school for various reasons does not furnish an adequate 
corrective of these influences. 

Affecting the citizen’s development throughout life are various 
influences which largely direct his attention to non-civic interests. 
One of these is the tradition that individual welfare depends almost 
exclusively on one’s work, whereas, in modern society, welfare may 
be affected quite as vitally by competence in citizenship as by 
proficiency in one’s vocation. Another influence is the individual- 
ism, lack of codperativeness, and indifference to community affairs 
engendered by the highly individualistic economy prevalent during 
the settlement of the country, and the type of initiative and com- 
petition fostered under the present economic system. Distinctions 
among citizens, based on religious, economic, racial, political, and 
other group differences, also retard the development of civic 
consciousness and codperation. Added to these influences and 
largely explained by them is a system of training for citizenship 
far too rudimentary to meet present-day needs. The result of these 
various influences is the absorption of the individual in the inter- 
ests centering around his family, his vocation, his church, his lodge 
or club, and his amusements, with a corresponding indifference and 
inactivity respecting his civic interests. 

Established educational agencies can contribute substantially to 
the solution of the problems thus presented. The school, the news- 
paper, the radio, the library, and even the political party might 
become more effective agencies for civic training than at present. 
Their improvement in this respect, however, depends largely on the 
wishes of their patrons, who constitute the great body of citizens 
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whose training is so defective. or this reason additional educa- 
tional agencies are needed that will supplement the work of the 
established agencies. The civic or social-work organization is mak- 
ing a notable contribution in this direction, but its work reaches, 
for the most part, people who are already awakened to their civic 
responsibilities. Schools, classes, and study groups for adults are 
also seeking a solution of the problem, and with a fair hope of 
success. Most promising of all, perhaps, is the community center. 
It offers opportunities for the face-to-face discussion of public 
questions, a prime requisite to the development of civic interest; 
and it represents a relatively permanent organization of neighbor- 
hood groups that can be utilized for organized civic activities. On 


the basis thus provided, a thoroughgoing organization of the citizen 


for the study and practical treatment of his problems may prove 
feasible. 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION AND FURTHER STUDY 


1. Let each member of the class arrange to make an accurate record of | 


the activities of one voter for one week, including Sunday, and classify 
these activities with the time spent thereon under the following heads: (a) 
vocational; (b) domestic; (c) religious; (d) recreational; (e) civic; (f) 
miscellaneous. Tabulate these data in class, and discuss their significance for 
the problem of competent citizenship. 
2. Study the various groups in the community, the nature of their 
activities, and the influence of the latter on the development of citizenship. 
3. Review studies undertaken in connection with other chapters, that 
have a bearing on problems considered in the present chapter. Discuss these 
in class. 
4. Make a study of the contributions to civic education in the local com- 
munity by the following agencies: 
a.-The home. 
b. The schools, including colleges and universities. 
c. The library. 
d. The political party. 
e. Newspapers, including those catering to agricultural, wage-earning, 
and professional as well as business interests. 
f. Journals, books, pamphlets, and official publications. 
g. The radio, 


Discuss the shortcomings of these agencies, and possible methods of cor- 
recting them, 

5. Write some of the organizations listed in The Survey's directory of 
social agencies (a page of classified advertisements) and request informa- 
tion regarding their activities. Note the methods employed by these agen- 
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cies, the sources of their financial support, and the reforms they claim to 
have been instrumental in bringing about. Report in class. 

6. Look into the work of similar agencies in the local community, if 
there are such, and present a report thereon in class. 

7. Investigate the civic activities of the women’s club, chamber of com- 
merce, central labor union, and other local organizations. Discuss in class. 

8. Visit one or more community centers, if any are accessible, and note 
the character of their civic activities. Discuss in class. 

9. Read Joseph K. Hart’s articles on the People’s Highschools of Den- 
mark, in The Survey for April 1, June 1, and July 1, 1926, and present a 
summary thereof in class. Discuss the feasibility of similar schools in the 
United States, 
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MacLaren, Alexander, 321 

McKenney, W. F., 93 

Majority rule, 528-530 

Maladjustment, definition of, 17 

Malthus, T. R., 54 

Mann, D. M., 20, 62 

Mediation, in international disputes, 
347 

Medical research, 206 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


pany, 301 
Migration and size of population, 
53 


Militarism, 346 

Monroe Doctrine, 342-343, 349 

Moore, Harry H., 290, 311 

Moral, training and play, 321; char- 
acter, development of, 476 

Morality and housing conditions, 
266-267 

Mothers’ pension laws, 42, 219 

Mothers, postgraduate, 37-40; wage- 
earning, 42-44; special training 
for, 203 

Moving pictures, 333 

Munition interests, 346 

Muscio, Bernard, 149 

Museums, art, 320 

National Child Labor Committee, 
392 

National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, 402 


National Consumers’ League, 302 

Nationalism, 346, 359-360 

Nature, control over, and_ science, 
450; understanding of, 472 


Newspaper, labor, 195, 500, 564- 
567 

Nurses, 203; “follow-up,” 302; vis- 
iting, 310 


Offenders, classification of, 407-408; 
treatment of juvenile, 408-417; 
scientific treatment of, 425-426; 
youthful, 429 

Osborne, Thomas Mott, 422 

Osler, Sir William, 291 


Parental care, importance of, 4; 
training for, 24 

Parenthood, sce Family 

Parks, and land values, 279; in com- 
munity recreation, 332; legal 
provision for, 334; finance of, 
334-335 

Parole of offenders, 426 

Pasteur, experiment by, 446-449 

Patents, suppression of, in industry, 
154 

Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
i)! : 

Permanent Court of Internationa 
Justice, 355, 358 

Petroleum, conservation of, 87-89; 
substitutes for, 89-90 

Philippine Islands, 362-363 

Physicians, 203-204; 2096; see also 
Health 

“Pirates’ Den, The,” 316-317 


Plato, 439 
Play, and child life, 321; of adults, 
322; provision for, 322-323; 


causes of unsatisfactory, 323- 
325; appreciation of value of, 
324; in home and school, 324- 
325; essentials of system of, 
325; in curriculum, 326-328; 
facilities, indoor, 325; groups 
and crime, 403; in childhood, 
478 


Playground, city, 325-326; system 
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of, and equipment for, 331-333 

Plunkitt of Tammany Hall, 505- 
508, 547-550 

Political parties, role of, 523-524; 
realignment of, 541-542; educa- 
tion of citizen by, 563-564 

Politician, professional, “509-510; 
and civil service, 541 

Politics, 505-509; special interests 
in, 510-512; public interests in, 
512-514 

Polyandry, definition of, 7 

Polygyny, definition of, 7 

Poor farm, 385 

Population, increase of in U. S., 49- 
50; optimum, 50; influences on 
size of, 51-53; foreign-born of 
U. S., by country of birth, 1920, 
Chart, 52; migration and size 
of, 53-54; checks on, 53-55; so- 
cial influences on positive and 
preventive checks on, 58; qual- 
ity of, 59-62; race and immigra- 
tion factors in quality of, 65- 
66; effect of war on quality of, 
66-67; effect of public health 
and social work on, 67-68; rural, 
116-117; movement of, 405 

Porto Rico, 362 

Predisposition to diseases, 296 

Preferential voting, 529-530 

Prentiss, Mark O., 3097 

Pre-school child, 328 

Primary, election, 511; substitution 
for caucus, 524; direct, 537-538 

Primary groups, 19, 469 

Primitive societies, punishment in, 
397 ; education in, 469; culture 
in, 470 

Prisons, failure of, 420-421; condi- 
tions in, 421-422; better methods, 
427-428; better organization, 
428-429 

Prisoners, families of, 429 

Privacy, model housing law, 273- 
274 

Probation, 425-426 

Profit in economic order, 235-237 

Propagation of the fit, 63-65 


INDEX 


Property, depreciation in value of, 
269; see also Housing, Land 
values, and Taxation 

Property relations, in connection 
with conservation of natural re- 
sources, 76 

Proportional representation, 529 

Prosecution of criminals, 424 

Public-health work, and social serv- 
ice, effect on population, 67- 
68; specialists in, 307; cost of, 
310-311; see also Health 

Public, interests of the, 512-514 

Public opinion, and international 
law, 350; 500-501; different 
views, 501-502; bias of, 502- 
503; influence of special inter- 
ests on, -503-504; inertia of, 
504-505; function of, 513; and 
newspaper, 564-567 


Public ownership, principles of, 
240-242; problem of future, 
253-254 


Queen, Stuart A., 20, 62, 381-382, 
422 
Quick, Herbert, 134 


Race and immigration factors in 
population quality, 65-66 

Race suicide, 58-59 

Radio, 567 

“Raffles, Jr.,’ case of, 410-418 

Real estate tax, 278 

Recall, 530-531 

Recreation, in relation to health, 
295; Opportunities, 333; centers, 
legal provision for, 334; see 
also Play 

Referendum, 519; 530-531 

Reformation of offenders, 406 

Reinach, Salomon, 457 

Rent, income from, 235-237; house, 
269; reasons for renting, 270; 
high, 276 

Repression of crime, 406 

Research institutions, 454-455 

Resources, natural, substitutes for 
present, 75-76; proportionality 


INDEX 


in use of, 76-77; “Giant power,” 
95-90; see also Conservation of 
natural resources 

Reuter, E. B., 54 

Richmond, Mary E., 372-375 

Riordon, W. L., 505, 547 

Roads, rural, 129; and recreation, 
322; and consolidated schools, 
493 

Robbery, 400 

Robinson, James Harvey, 452 

Romans and international law, 350 

Ross, Mary, 387-388 

Rubinow, I. M., 376 

Rural, population, movement of, 116; 
community and its social life, 
124-125; isolation, 125; schools, 
125-127; life, social advance- 
ment in, 125-130; church, 127- 
128; housing, 267-268; health 
service, 311; play in ‘schools, 
327; community and the school, 
492 

Rushmore, D. B., 92 


Sabotage, 253 

“Safety first” movement, 214 

Sanitarians, 2096 

Sanitation, model housing law, 274 

Scale of living, 50, 164, 187, 280, 
206 

School, consolidated, 126-127; and 
land values, 279; medical, 297; 
and health service, 301; play- 
grounds for, 326-328; and lei- 
sure-time, 330; 403-404; why do 
we go to, 468; task of, 469- 
470; objectives of, 471-476; an 
old-fashioned, 479-482; an ex- 
perimental, 482-484; evaluation 
of system, 484-487; criticisms 
of systems, 487; different types 
of schools, 487-488; for special 
groups, 489-490; as community 
center, 491; consolidated, 492- 
493; districts, 493, 500, 532, 
training for citizenship, 562-563 

Science, 296-297; changes by, 437- 
438; achievements of, 438-442; 
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method of, 442-444; how prob- 
lems are solved by, 444-449; and 
truth, 449; and control over na- 
ture, 450; and control of social 
relations, 450-452; and art, 455- 
456 

Scientific investigation, 454 

Scientific laws, 444 

Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 351 

Short Ballot, 538-540 

Slum district, 403 

Smith Hughes Act, 404 

‘Social approval, 478 

Social center, 317; see also Com- 
munity center 

Social change and the modern fam- 
ily, 14-15 

Social controls, 404 

Social disease, 296 

Social ethics, 505 

Social factors and crime, 402-405 

Social insurance, see Insurance 

Social life, art in, 455-456 

Social nature of art, 456 

Social progress and education, 470- 
471 

Social relations, control of, 450-452 

Social service work, and _ public- 
health, effect on population, 67- 
68; financing of, 392-393, 568 

Social welfare and politics, 512-514 

Socialism, 241 

Socialist Party, 252 

Society, understanding of, 473; see 
also Social 

Soil, conservation of, 77; erosion 
of, 77 

Specialist for prevention of diseases, 
307-308 

Standard of living, 50, 159-160, 380 

State ownership, 248-250 

State, political unit, 339; codes of 
laws of, 398 

Statesman, how to become a, 547- 
550 

Steinmetz, Charles P., 91-92 

Stewart, E., 143 

Strikes, 188-190, 253 

Suffrage, 518 
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Summer camps, 332-333 

Superstition, 439 

Sutherland, Margaret Lindsay, 169- 
176 

Syndicalism, 241, 252; methods used 
in establishing, 253 


Tammany Hall, 505-500 

Tariff, modification of, 
protective system, I10 

Tax system, reform of, 133, 278 

Taxation, on general property, 109; 
on land, 135; on dwellings, 269; 
on real estate, 278; on mort- 
gages, 279; on unearned incre- 
ment, 280 

Taylor, Frederick W., 150 

Tenant farming, see Farming 

Tenement House Act, 272 

Territorial, expansion, 345; repre- 
sentation, 519-520, 531; division 
of powers, 520-521 

Thinking, reflective, 443-444 

Thompson, Carl D., 250 

Thompson, Helen B., 45 

Thorndike, E. L., 45 

Thrasher, Frederic M., 403 

Timber, see Conservation of natural 
resources 

Tradition, 6 

Transportation, and rent, 269; and 
land values, 279; and consoli- 
dated schools, 493 

Tredgold, A. F., 62 

Dryon, Hs 'G., 03 


131-132; 


Unadjustment, definition of, 16 

Unearned increment, 280 

Unemployment, 204-206; causes of, 
206-209; measures to relieve, 
207-211; insurance, 220-221; un- 
der private capitalism, 232-233; 
452 

Unions, methods of opposing, 191; 
recognition of, 191-192; codper- 
ation between employers and, 
194; limitations of, 201-202; de- 
fects of bargaining by, 233-234; 
see also Labor organization 


INDEX 


United States, as a World Power, 
343-345, 304 

Universal Postal Union, 352 

Universities and research, 152, 454 


Van Hise, Charles R., 97 
Veiller, Lawrence, 272, 397 
Vengeance, in punishment of crimes, 
405 
Ventilation, 
273-274 
Versailles Peace Congress, 350-354 
Vice, relation to crime, 405 
Vitality, see Health 
Vocational guidance, 490-491 
Vocational representation, 531 
Vocations, dangers to health in cer- 
tain, 293; choice of, 205; effi- 
ciency in, 474-475 
Voter: motives of, 550-551; in the 
primary, 551-552 


model housing law, 


Wage-earners, conditions among 
women, 34-36; mothers as, 42- 
44; effect of price changes on 
scale of living of, 164; a stu- 
dent factory hand, 169-176; il- 
lustrations of opportunities for, 
177-179; work day of, 183; 
working conditions of, 183; 
economic insecurity of, 185, 2II- 
212; insufficient income of, 202; 
income of, improvement through 
legislation, 202-203; insurance 
for dependents of, 219-220; 
hours of labor of, 222-223; le- 
gal regulation of working condi- 
tions for, 226-227; needs of, not 
considered under private cap- 
italism, 232; affected by indus- 
trial autocracy, 235; control of 
industry by, 242-243; owners of 
home, 283, 295, 324; and art, 
457, 500, 504, 511 

Wage legislation, improvement of 
wages through, 202-203; limi- 
tations, of 203-204 

Wage-rate, problem of, 181-183, 281 


INDEX 


War and private capitalism, 237- 
238, 438 

Washington, George, 341, 349 

Washington, Treaty of, 348-349 

Waste, in industry, 237; in build- 
ing materials, 281; see also In- 

_ dustry 

Watkins, Gordon S., 194 

Webster-Ashburton Treaty, 349 

Wells, Philip P., 91 

White, William Allen, 462 

Wilson, Woodrow, 354 

Winnetka plan, 488 

Women, problems facing, 28-29; em- 
ployed outside home in U. S., 
28; subjection of, 29-30; be- 
ginning of emancipation of, 30- 
31; present social outlook of, 
31-32; changing economic role 
of, 32; in industry, 32-34; con- 
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ditions among wage-earners, 34- 
36; in the home, 36-37; as 
home-makers, 44-45; wider op- 
portunities for, 45-46; and pro- 
fessional careers, affecting birth- 
rate, 57; economic functions of, 
in household, 161; hours of la- 
bor for wage-earners, 222-223; 
health of, 295 

Wood, A. E., 280 

Wood, Thomas D., 292-293 

Wolfe, A. B., 50-51 

Workers’ education, 195-196 

Workmen’s compensation, 212-214 

World Court, 240, 355, 358 

World Power, U. S. as, 343-345, 
364 

World problems, and American peo- 
ple, 363-364 

World War, effects of, 353 
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